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THE MINES OF SANTA EULALIA, CHIHUAHUA. 


CARRYING ORE 


T requires no little philosophy to transfer | wayfarers in more favored lands. 


one’s self from the United States to Mexico 
with a view to the enjoyment of travel: The 
differences are past realization by, those who 
have not tried the experiment. Mules take the 
place of horses; carts and carriages serve in- 
stead of cars; and, as a consequence, locomo- 
tion works impatience, discontent, ennui, and 
the whole family of like ills. To the above 
may be added a total absence of hotels, inns, 
travelers’ rests, or places of entertainment of 
any kind for man and beast, such as delight 





TO THE FURNACE. 


It would be 
dignifying the mesons and posadas of the cities 
too much to call them taverns. Altogether it 
may be doubted if the things to be seen in our 
sister republic, even the most interesting, are 
worth the discomforts of going to see them, 
Certainly she will not divide travel with her 
great European enemy until some more satis- 
factory arrangement for the health and happi- 
ness of sight-seers is devised and put in general 
operation. 

To find such wisdom, if nothing more, with 
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my friend C , Lissued from the famous city | 
of Monterey for that of Chihuahua, more than | 
a thousand miles distant. The journey would 

require twenty days, Our route was by way 

of Parras, Mapimi, Cerro Gordo, Parral, and 

Santa Rosalia. It is true—ihanks to those most 

worthy gentlemen, Governor Andres 8S. Viesca 

and his brother—our outfit was unexception- 

able; the mules were fast, the carriage commo- 

dious and easy; our passports seemed to con- 

tain the magic of the old “ open sesame ;” at sight | 
of them Jefe politicos moved briskly, and Admin- | 
istradores placed their haciendas ‘‘ at our serv- | 
ice.” It is true, also, that the season was pro- | 
pitious, and the way through regions of won-| 
drous novelty, if not rare beauty ; in which the 
withered plains seemed bounded by horizons of 
purple deeper and richer than that in pictures ; 
and looking above the cloud of dust that always 
accompanied us, a signal in the day to the look- 
outs, dadrones and Apaches, who make their 
covers in the chaparral and gorges, our half- 
blinded eyes found rest and cooling in the shad- 
ows of the mountains every where visible. Yet, | 
after sé many days of drouth, heat, and dust, 

and so many nights spent in unsuccessful strug- | 
gles with fleas and vermin; after many | 
leagues, pistol or carbine in hand; after a} 
watch so constant against robbers, seeking val- | 
uables, and Apaches, hungering for scalps ; aft- 
er a wéarisome repetition of such incidents as 
dismounting to convert valises, trunks, ‘‘ paja,” 
and boxes of bread into barricades, which, for- 
tunately, were never attacked; passing whole 
nights in sleepless expectation of war-whoops | 
and arrows; finding ranchos deserted ;. travers- | 
ing passes which seemed formed for ambuscades, 
and lined with crosses, significant of murders 
already committed—after all this I imagine | 
there need be no hesitation in confessing that | 
it was with relief and positive happiness we at | 
last passed through the shadow of the Sierra 

Grande, and caught the first glimpse, leagues | 


80 


away, of the tall spires of the cathedral of Chi- 
huahua. There, we thought, are rest and com- 
fort; there we can sleep all night; there are | 
meals duly cooked and regularly served ; there | 
are beds, with pillows and white sheets; there 
are baths and conveniences for washing, includ- | 
ing towels, a luxury unknown in the ranchos, 
and not to be obtained in the stores of even | 
pretentious towns; there is society, there is | 
Paradise. We thanked Heaven as we alighted 
at the wide-arched door of the meson fronting 
on the great plaza; and the exclamation was | 
quite as purely devout as any ever uttered by | 
Moslem descending from his camel at the gate 
of Mecca. 

I challenge any American to pass the Sierra 
Madre, going to the interior of Mexico, without 
catching the “silver fever.” Ask the natives 
who it is that take the most risks in the pas- 
sages and galleries, and going up and down the 
almost bottomless shafts of the mines, and they 
say invariably, Los Gringos. My friend and I 
were not exceptions to the rule. There are 
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mines of some consequence near Monterey, yet 
the atmosphere of that city is singularly free 
from the mining malaria. The citizers chiefly 
talk cotton, merchandise, politics, and war, 
Nevertheless, a short stay there was sufficient - 
and when we found ourselves on the driver's 
seat of the diligence, going to Saltillo behind 
eight galloping mules, ere yet the sun was 
arisen over the Saddle Mountain, our pro- 
gramme was arranged so as to give us time to 
**do” the mining districts of Mapimi and Par- 
ral. 

In the office of Governor Viesca, in Saltillo. 
mining talk abounded. So also in the posadas 
of the city. Listening to the conversation Oly 
officers over their wine at dinner, one might 


| justly conclude that most of them were or had 
| been miners, as in the United States most pol 


ticians are lawyers. These conversations gen 


| erally took the form of arguments, in which the 


merits, yield, peculiarities, and excellences of 
the most famous mines were elaborately and, in 
some instances, scientifically discussed. If any 
reader marvels at this reference to science, or 
doubts the Mexican capacity for such pastime, 
let him remember that, prior to the French i 

vasion, there was in the city of Mexico a flo 

ishing college, founded and maintained by t! 
Government, and devoted exclusively to mining 
instruction. In the cabinet of that institution 
was a collection of mineral specimens, the rarest 


| in the world, and of the intrinsic value of 1 


ions. ‘To-day nothing of it remains. <A por- 
tion has fed the ‘‘imperial’ mint, while the 
richest exemplars are said to be in Miramar, 
and in certain glass-cases inthe Louvre. How- 
ever, 23 a consequence of these conversations, 
my friend and I issued from Saltillo two despe- 
rate cases of the silver fever—a disease, I am 
happy to say, neither fatal nor unpleasant, nor 
difficult of understanding, especially to denizens 
of the gold-fields of California, or the no k 

celebrated oil regions of Pennsylvania. In fact, 
when one, who has not riches, but lives in the 
hope thereof, has before him a journey of a 
thousand miles, under a brassy sky, and over 
treeless plains, and through waterless pasturas, 
the fever is even desirable, It affects princi- 
pally the imagination, vivifying it intensely. 
Its victim indulges in gorgeous visions. Un- 
der its powerful alchemy discolored stones by 
the way-side become boulders of ore ; it seams 
the mountains with veins of gleaming metal; 
plants mines in impossible places; converts 
brown crags of vertical strata into mighty de- 
posits; all.the way along it silvers the dreams 
of night, and lengthens them far into the day ; 
under its influence, one talks glibly of ‘* bonan- 
zas,” of ‘‘extracting” and 4‘ separating” pro- 
cesses, of running galleries and driving tunnels. 
Under its influence, also, the progress of visual 
education is so rapid that the victim has but to 
glance at a mountain range to know whether it 
is metalliferous; by the time he has passed 
Mapimi he has only to balance a lump of ore in 
his hand to tell its exact per cent. of silver or 
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copper; descending the honey-combed hill at 
Parral he fairly graduates, and, full of sublime 
confidence, does not hesitate to pronounce the 
old race of master-miners, out of whose traces 
it seems impossible for a modern operator to 
work, stupid dolts, so ignorant of every thing, 
and particularly engineering, that they spoiled 
whatever they touched. 

Yet the most amusing result of the fever is 
the childish, credulity that overtakes the dis- 
eased. While in the condition, if Sinbad should 
sit down with him and spin the old yarns, they 
would be accepted as Gospel truths. As a sam- 
ple of the pleasing stories that hover over the 
road to Chihuahua, sure to delight the traveler, 
be he ever so sound, there is one of a mine in- 
describably rich, and formerly the property of 
an eccentric individual named ——. ‘The for- 
tunate man is dead; but, what is more interest- 
ing, he is now represented by eight beautiful 
daughters in England, at school. The amount 
of silver taken from that mine is not precisely 
known. It was so prodigious, however, that its 
proprietor could certainly have bought the Count 
of Monte Christo, body, soul, and estate. The 
good man did not pretend to work it regularly. 
When he wanted “ change,” or the girls craved 
pin-money, it was his custom to go up and open 
the great iron doors of the mine. An hour or 
two after he wouid reappear with his retinue of 
«ineros—the latter grimed and sooty, but load- 
ed down with heaps of native silver, so pure 


that the only process it underwent in prepara- 


tion for market was simple reduction to bars. 
In the gloom of this wonderful cavern stand 
eight massive columns, each one worth eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and all of them the 
result of a wise paternal forethought. When 
the eight heiresses were tender muchachitas, in 
anticipation of their marriageable days, it oc- 
curred to the Mexican Croesus that possibly 
they might need dowries. Accordingly he or- 
dered his operatives to leave in the mine a col- 
umn for each child. This story, be it observed, 
is peculiarly charming to travelers whose demise 
would not be mourned by wives at home ; all 
such manifest their interest by shrewd inquiries 
as to the parish in England blessed by the pres- 
ence of the eight olive-colored fair ones; and 
that the narrator is not able to give the name 
of the locality with sufficient exactitude to justi- 
fy an immediate departure in search of it, does 


not in the least detract from the credibility of | 


the story—for skepticism is not possible to a 
victim of the silver fever. 

As may be supposed, the result of such sto- 
ries is, that the feverish traveler arrives at Santa 
Rosalia with an imagination stuffed io disten- 
sion. In the unswept, unventilated, bedless 
den assigned to him as a chamber in the pseudo- 
hotel of that city, he will in all probability take 
out his wretched map—of that character are all 
the maps of Mexico—and spend half the night 
pondering dreamily the vast region compre- 
hending the Laguna, the Great Bolson de Ma- 
pimi, and that portion of Coahuila which has 


the abandoned Real de Santa Roga for its cen- 
tre; in which region, as settled conc lusively by 
numberless narratives of intelligent explorers, 
£l Dorado will be found at last. Ah! if so, 
why is it that Zerra incognita is written over all 
the region ? 

The reader will be good enough to observe, I 
hope, that this is not a question that proceeds 
from the fever-smitten: it is too sensible; it 
smacks too much of the philosophy of ruthless 
cross - examination; it is rather an interroga- 
tory that belongs to returning sanity—an indi- 
cation of convalescence. No matter, however, 
when asked—the answer is invariable; and I 
will add, after careful investigation, true. ‘he 
particular trouble of the beautiful Laguna is its 
population, consisting, it is said, of a conglom- 
eration of runaway negroes, Indians of all the 
known tribes, and Mexicans who persist in 
worshiping the old Aztecan gods—wild ele- 
ments assuredly, whose condition would be im- 
proved if, in the absence of Christian habits, 
they could only be prevailed upon to practice 
Hindoo quietism. 

In this inventory of citizenship it would be a 
crime to omit mention of Gonzales Herrera, 
gambler, horse-racer, freebooter, brigadier-gen- 
eral by commission of Don Benito Juarez, and 

| king of the Laguneros, who levies contributions 
at pleasure, and having in open war conquered 
| Zuloaga—an ill-fated, hospitable gentleman-— 
‘thinks nothing of a raid for plunder into the 
very streets of the delightful wine-growing city 
of Parras. With this answer at hand, he is a 
dull traveler who fails to understand why the 
Laguna is to-day a district sealed against ex- 
ploration and development. 
Northern Coahuila and the Great Bolson. They 
belong to the Apaches. Thus sealed, what 
better field of conjecture could be furnished the 
yarn-spinning gossips of the patios? How nat- 
ural that a Texas captain should lead a band 
of followers, fearless like himself, through and 
through it, looking vainly for a fabled mount- 
ain of solid silver? What wonder that it should 
trouble a poor traveler struck with the inevita- 
ble fever? The marvel to me is that he does 
not worse than sit up o’ nights pondering it over 
| feeble maps. Putting El Dorado in one’s pock- 
et is, to say the least, a right royal dream. 

These remarks, I beg it to be understood, 
are in the humanitarian spirit. To all Amer- 
icans Mexico is a land of enchantments. How 
many are there who have not promised them- 
selves some time to visit it? And perhaps they 
may ; if so, it is well to forewarn them of what 
is in waiting; if they shiver in dread of the 
vomito it is well to know that the silver fever is, 
on the other hand, a blessing and an experience. 

If common opinion may be relied on, Chihua- 
hua is the great silver State of Northern Mexico, 
and Santa Eulalia the richest of all the silver 
districts of Chihuahua, Such, at least, was the 
character given it in mining circles as far down 

| even as Saltillo, Standing by the mouth of an 
| adit opened at the end of a street in Parral, I 


And so it is with 
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expressed admiration of the works, now aban- | lined with houses, and dotted with fundiciones 


doned, but which will always endure a monu-| to a point far down the river. 


ment to the first generation of Spanish miners. 
A workman standing near smiled, and said: 
“Wait until you have seen Santa Eulalia.” So, 
in Chihuahua, a few days after our arrival, 
Secretary Iglesias, whose office under the Cab- 
inet organization of President Juarez is equiva- 
lent to our Secretaryships of the Treasury and 
Interior combined, suddenly changed the con- 
versation from business by asking if we had 
been to Santa Eulalia. Receiving our negative 
answer, he added, warmly : ‘‘ Do not leave with- 
out visiting that district. 
mines hold the grande:t fortune in Mexico. 
All they need is to be possessed by a company 
which will work them with proper management 
and enough capital. I know of no other dis- 
trict as accessible and so compact, in which so 
many men can be worked to such advantage.” 
We accepted the Secretary’s advice, not a little 
excited by his commentary. 

In the city of Chihuahue, as I am glad to be 
able to write, are three American gentlemen, 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


} 


In my opinion its 


They speak in 
melancholy tones of the business that used to 
pass over it; of the coming and going of long 
trains of burros, laden with sacks of ore; of the 
shouting of drivers; of the column of dust 
which, like a yellow curtain, stretched pern:tu- 
ally across the valley from mountain to mount- 
ain; for it was the road established by the 
Spaniards in the glorious day of Santa Eulalia, 
when thousands of men found occupation in her 
‘“‘ pockets,” when the annual profits of the va- 
rious owners summed up millions, when the 
Real de S“ Eulalia was a city of seven thousand 
souls, and Chihuahua, with her far - reaching 
suburbs, a mighty metropolis of seventy thou- 
sand. At the mention of such greatness stran- 
gers are generally astonished ; looking over the 
capital as she now appears, her population re- 
duced to fifteen thousand, and with not so much 


| as a chimney of a furnace left standing to speak 


wealthy, generous, hospitable ; shrewd as Yan- | 


kees ought to be when in foreign lands, and 
saviours, in the practical sense of the word, of 
many fellow- countrymen whom Fortune has 


lured to that far-off, desert-bound locality and | 


then deserted. The three constitute the firm 
of M- Brothers. Into their hands, by re- 
quest, we placed the business of preparation for 
the visit, and we had no reason to regret the 
confidence. 

At six o’clock one bright morning in Novem- 
ber we moved out of the Alameda of the city. 
Our party consisted of five Americans and six 
Mexican mozos, or servants. It being the in- 
tention to cross to the far side of the mount- 
ains, and examine certain mines abandoned, be- 
cause, in military phrase, they are within the 
lines of the Apaches—a work likely to occupy 
four days at least—we went well armed with 
rifles and revolvers. Besides their ordinary 
service, two ambulances held our bedding, pro- 
visions, and wine. The clatter of hoofs and 
the rattle of wheels over the stony streets did 
not fail to draw the population to the doors. 
Except on Sundays, when a bull goes careering 
down, bellowing and charging as only a Mex- 
ican bull can, followed by a regiment of mount- 
ed men and boys, all on the gallop, shouting 
and yelling, and periling life and limb in a fierce 
effort to get a twist at the bovine tail—only on 
such oceasions are the good people of the city 
blessed with incidents more exciting than our 
cavalcade offered. 

El Real de Santa Eulalia, whither we were 
immediately bound, is the town of the district, 
distant from the city of Chihuahua thirteen 
miles. Of the two roads thither, one by the 
junta and Tabalopa, the other past the Sierra 
Grande, our conductors chose the latter, al- 
though the first is the most interesting. I call 





of mining operations present or past, he very 
naturally concludes the pleasant picture to be 
a baseless tradition. The ancient inhabitants 
solemnly repeat the histgry, and silence doubt 
by adding with equal eeiopee!Mes only was 
it all so, but it will be so again. Santa Eulalia 
is not exhausted. San José is only the initia- 
tive of operations yet to be. A man will come 
along some time with brains enough to appre 
ciate the old mother mountain, and with capi- 
tal; and then you will see.” 

One of the things most observable in connec- 
tion with the subject of our visit is the faith in 
its future which permeates all classes; as difli- 
cult to understand, by-the-way, up to the time 
one stands in the mouth of the San José, as the 
history is incredible. 

Our road by the Sierra Granda was not with- 
out evidences of the glories to which I have al- 
luded. Off to our rigbt runs the aqueduct which 
at present supplies the city with water. Ifa 
visitor will ride out to its point of connection 
with the river he will be amazed at the extent 
of the structure. It is of stone, several miles in 
length, and built massively, and for all time; 
and when, at one place, the stranger stands in 
its shadow, and follows the lines and curves of 
the great piers and arches by which it leaps 
across the bed of a broad arroyo, the engineer 
and masons engaged in its construction are cer- 
tain of their meed of admiration. But how will 
the wonder grow when he is told that this aque- 
duct was not built by the city for its present 
use; that, on the contrary, it originated with 
the master-miners of Santa Eulalia, and was in- 
tended to be continued, in the same enduring 
style, so as to conduct water for mining pur- 
poses across the valley thirteen miles fvrther? 
The mint of Chihuahua is full of statistics show- 
ing the wealth taken out and the wealth yet in 
the district ; as evidence, they are convincing ; 
a shrewd inquirer, however, will rather address 
himself to the proofs left by practical experi- 


it the most interesting because there are those | mentalists, proofs not made for the purpose, 


yet living who remember the day when it was! and therefore the more reliable. 


Of this class 





SILVER MOUNTAINS OF SANTA EULALIA. 


is the unfinished work I am mentioning. Re- *¢ Like most visitors,” he said, ‘‘ you no doubt 
ports, figures, tables, ruined haciendas, and | have the idea that Santa Eulalia is a mine which 
hills of ‘‘slag,” enlighten one as to what used | can be ‘done’ in a day, leaving plenty of time 


to be done at Santa Eulalia; but the aqueduct | to eat, drink, and siesta. You will find that a 


serves better, perhaps, to assure us of the con-| mistake. In the first place, it is a district, as 
fidénce of the old Spanish proprietaries in the | indicated by the Spanish Real. The district 
inexhaustibility of that wonderful deposit. embraces an area of five or six leagues square. 

Having passed the Sierra Granda, the de-|The number of mines it contains is unknown. 
scent through the pass is gradual and by a/|I doubt if there is any where a record of them. 
smooth road. The double spires of the Ca- | It is safe to say, however, that there are a good 
thedral slowly disappear from view behind us, | many more of them than you will care to ride to, 
and away to our front stretches a valley ten | ‘‘When the French were in Chihuahua, a 
miles wide and fifty long, in which a railroad | short time ago, there was a scientific gentleman 
san be built to run in any direction almost with- | deputed to accompany the expedition, make re- 
out a fill or excavation. <A glance to the north- | connoissances of this district, and report. I 
east shows how easily and cheaply the river can accompanied him. When his force returned 
be made to irrigate the whole plain—naturally | to Durango he went with it. I have not heard 
so fertile that with half cultivation it could sub- | of the publication of his report. It is scarcely 
sist a population equal to that of New York or possible for a man to be more interested than 
Paris, At this time it was a wide pastura, dot- he was. He infected me with some of the 
ted with grazing herds of cattle, horses, and | Same feeling. To illustrate his style: Not far 
sheep. Beyond the valley lies a range of high | from the ‘Guadalupe’ there is a mine deserted 
mountains, veiled beautifully with a purple at- | now, but marked by a heap of stones thrown up 
mosphere. - The compass says the direction of | by the blasting. As we were riding past it, go- 
the range is northeast and southwest. Near its | ing as rapidly as the broken surface would per- 
centre, and opposite the point from which our | mit, ‘Stop,’ he said, pulling up, and looking at 
first view of it is obtained, rises the object of our | one of the stones. I did so, thinking he had 
visitation, the Silver Mountains of Santa Eulalia. | found a specimen rattlesnake. ‘My God! my 

And now, as we’ bowl merrily along the first-| God!’ he cried, sliding out of the saddle, 
rate road, our “ cattle” on the ‘‘lope,” the gait | Running to a big block, he examined it acute- 
so affected by the Mexicans, let us listen to ly, passionately, as a mother would look for 
what one of the M ’s relates of the history | marks of identity in a long-lost child. ‘Come 
of Santa Eulalia. |here,’ he said. I rode to him. ‘Look! see 
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these shells!’ Following the movement of his 


finger, I saw them distinctly imbedded in the | 


rock. Then he flashed off into a speech so full 
of scientific terms, and so rapidly spoken, that 
he bewildered me. 


I had practiced. Substantially, however, that 


the shells indicated one of the earliest periods | 


known in geology, and that this was the oldest 
formation he had seen in Mexico, except some- 
thing similar in Zacatecas. His manner is the 
point of my story; it was so enthusiastic, so 
Frenchy, that the thought of him amuses me 
yet. 

** After a thorough examination of the dis- 
trict, including explorations of the interior of 
most of the mines, he expressed the opinion 
that Santa Eulalia consisted of silver strata in 


the nature of vast deposits of ore, not so rich as | 


abundant and inexhaustible; that the oblong 
mountain in which we will find the San José, 
Parcionera, Negrita, and Santa Rita mines, 
was a kind of mother mountain, or silver core, 
from which the metal radiated in all directions, 
growing less rich according to its distance from 
the centre ; that five thousand men might dig, 
and pick, and blast away at it for a hundred 
years, and at the end of that time the yield 
would be as rich, if not richer, than when they 
began; and that, if it were possible for an able 
and wealthy management to concentrate all the 
mines of the mother-mountain under its single 
control, there would be treasure enough taken 
out every year to pay the cost of the work and 


the cost of the army in Mexico. 

‘*The discovery of the silver was romantic. 
As the story runs, in the year 1700, or therea- 
bouts, three fugitives from justice, hunted out 
of the haciendas around Chihuahua, itself no- 
thing better then than a lively Catholic mission, 
took refuge in the fastnesses of what is known 


now as Santa Eulalia. You can form an idea 
of what precious scoundrels they must have 
been, and of how desperately they had sinned 


against civilization, to say nothing of laws, by | 


asking yourselves what kind of men they were 


who chose to face Apaches rather than their | 


fellow-Christians. 
to hide from both. 


In fact, they were compelled 
Shifting from mountain to 


mountain, they took up quarters finally in a tre- | 


mendous ravine, in which there was a natural 
estanque of water, and where they could remain, 
with prudent conduct, perfectly safe. To-mor- 
row I will show you the ravine. How they 
subsisted is not told. 
to the truth, I suppose they came ont and did 
their marketing of nights, leaving the settlers 
to charge the account to the Indians. Neither 
is it known how long they followed that way 
of life. One day the senior padre in the city, 
through a friendly Indian, received a message 
from the outlaws to the effect, that if he would 
absolve them, and obtain their pardon from the 
offended authorities, they would put him in the 
way of getting enough silver to build the grand- 
est cathedral in New Spain. The offer was ac- 
cepted. They were absolved and pardoned. 


It was deeper French than | 


Without much violence | 


The mines were opened. Their fame went 
rapidly through the country. Miners flocked 
from all parts to Chihuahua. Traders followed 
of course. The mission became a city of sey- 
enty thousand inhabitants, a growth and pros- 
perity attributable to Santa Eulalia alone. 

“That was the way the discovery was pub- 
lished ; but as the story would be incomplete 
| without a relation of how it was originally re- 

vealed to the outlaws, it proceeds: One day, for 

some purpose or other, they made a rousing fire 
| down in the favorite ravine. Their fire-place, 
| or oven, was built of the boulders lying around, 
}some of which became intensely heated, and 
gave out a shining white metal. The fugitives 
| recognized the silver, prospected, and—their 
fortunes were made, 

**As to the yield of the mines,” continued 
our frierid, “it is impossible to determine the 
amount with even approximative certainty. The 
| proprietors used to keep accounts based upon 
| the product of their furnaces, but they are out 

of reach now. It is true, also, that besides the 
record of operations in the mint, there are, or 
| used to be, in its archives whole volumes of re- 
| ports, public and private, maay of which were 
conscientiously made. The mint is probably 
| the best place of reference on this point ; there 
| you can, at least, obtain the total of the coin- 
|age from the year of its establishment—a great 
|part of which, you may be sure, came from 
Santa Eulalia. In a book written by the En- 
| glish Minister to Mexico, Mr. Ward, who ap- 
pears to have been sent out for the purpose of 
examining and reporting the mines of this coun- 
| try, you will find a statement of the product 
from 1703; that statement is concise, and be- 
| lieved correct by all those best informed upon 
|the subject. Should you, nevertheless, have 
curiosity to consult the mint—the very source 
of Ward’s information-——you must™remember 
that, according to the received opinion, at least 
| one-third of the raw silver extracted and turned 
into bars for commercial convenience never 
|reaches the mint, but is exported in a thou- 
sand ways and forms—some lawful, others un- 
|\lawful. Avoiding positive statements, the yield 
| from Santa Eulalia has been incredible, amply 
sufficient to justify my French savant in his be- 
lief of what, granting his conditions, it is yet 
capable. 

“Outside of records and reports, I recollect 
| two weil-authenticated stories worthy consider- 
ation in this connection, Suggested, it may 
| have been, by the propositions of the fugitive 
| discoverers, the Cathedral in the city really 
lowes its existence to Santa Eulalia. It cost 
| about a million of dollars, and was paid for by 
contributions at the rate of a real for every 
| mark of silver extracted from the mines.* 


| 





| 
| — — 


. 
| * Speaking of Northern Mexico: ‘Only three dis- 
tricts in the North have been hitherto worked with 
| any sort of regularity—Santa Enlalia, Batopilas, and 
Guarisawey. 
“The first, Santa Eulalia, from its vicinity to the town 
| of Chihuahua, was worked as early as 1705, Its regis- 
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‘The other circumstance is also unquestion- 
able. The B $ are yet an aristocratic fam- 
ily in Chihuahua, though not considered as rich 
as they used to be. Their former wealth was 
derived from one of the mines. Once they 
scarcely knew how wealthy they were. On oc- 
casion of a religious celebration, at which the 
Bishop in person officiated, one of the family 
concluded to do the patriarch extraordinary 
honor, Accordingly he entertained him at his 
house, and caused a path leading from his door 
to that of the charch to be paved with bars of 





tered produce from that time to 1737 was $55,959,750, 
or an average of $1,748,742 per annum. From 1737 to 
1791 it yielded something more than forty-four mill- 
ions, making a total of one hundred millions of dollars 
during a period of eighty-six years.......In 1791 it 
possessed a population of six thousand inhabitants, 
with seventy-three haciendas for reducing metals, and 
one hundred and eighty smelting furnaces > 
possibility of restoring the mines to what they were is, 
in the opinion of the natives, undoubted.”— Ward's 
Mexico, vol. ii. p. 28. 

In Santa Enlalia ‘the ores were generally found in 
loose earth, filling immense caverns (salenes), of which 
some are stated to be sufficiently large to contain the 
Cathedral of Mexico; the correctness of this assertion 
may require confirmation, but there can be but little 
doubt of their magnitude, since the last bonanza (great 
yield] extracted from one of them continued for nine 
years, and one real being laid aside for each marc 
($8 50] of silver produced, a fund was formed out of 
which the Cathedral of Chihuahua was built, and a 
fund of reserve formed of $100,000. The ores of Santa 
Eulalia are generally mixed with a considerable quan- 
tity of galena, which renders them fit for smelting.”— 
Toid, p. 581. 





BANTA EULALIA, 


silver, on which the reverend gentleman walked 
without once touching common earth. There 
is an addenda to this story,” added our friend, 
naively. ‘* They say the old patron was care- 
ful to have the precious bricks taken up as fast 
as the great man stepped from them.” 

In such style was the gallop across the valley 
made pleasant. Almost before we were aware 
of it we came to E/ Real de Santa Eulalia. 


Tucked away, as it were, between great 


mountains this pueblito has a truly strange ap- 
pearance, 
unlike any thing of the kind in the United 
States, it must be seen to be appreciated. A 


So quaint, so irregular, so outre, so 


pencil can not begin to do it justice. It is 
made up of houses and haciendas, adobe, and 
of the uniform one-story, with flat roofs. Rela- 
tively to each other, in defiance of order, the 
whole collection of structures seem to have 
been shaken out from the nearest summit. 
The haciendas—places in which the ore from 
the mines is smelted—are low, but spacious, 
and surmounted with from one to three conical, 
smoke-blackened furnace chimneys. On a hill 
high enough to overlook the jammed-up realm 
below stands the inevitable church, its stuecoed 
cupola crowded with bells great and small. 
Heaven forfend that the ringers attempt a chime 
until we are gone! I fancy the 
ing Whitworth shells would be preferable to 
the tintinnabulations fired back at us by the 
pandemoniac echoes which must people the 
rocky faces of the treeless crags around, If 


howl of com- 
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there be those really in love with desolation let 
them take comfort; for here she dwells in 
matchless state; here is her tabernacle, and 
just there, over the bald peak, I fancy she 
keeps her Paradise, perfect even to the grim, 
painted savage, who, with scalping-knife in 


lieu of flaming sword, does the duty of the | 


angel at the gate. 

**Look at those black hills,” said M . 
as we stopped on a hill-side to make our feeble 
drawing. ‘‘ They are ‘slag’ from the furnaces. 
When we inspect the haciendas to-morrow you 
can make a calculation of the number of square 
yards they each contain. In that way you can 
get an idea of the work done here in the hun- 
dred and fifty years past. And what is most 
singular the ‘slag’ can be re-smelted with prefit. 
The experiment has been tried, with good re- 
sult, in Chihuahua.” 

An arroyo, now dry, winds at will through 
the town, doing service in many places as a 
street. Descending into its bed we pass through 
a defile or cafion but little wider than an or- 
dinary alley, and find ourselves in the ‘city 
limits.” The sound of our cavalcade has pro- 
duced an effect. 


|neyed trick of Roderick Dhu? 


| Jews. 





7 . | 
A score of women and chil-! 
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dren come suddenly to view; yet, deep-buried 
as we are, there is not a house, hut, or hovel in 
sight. Is not this a burlesque upon the hack- 
Directly the 
mystery explains itself. Out of a hole under 
the rock, which constitutes the left-hand wal] 
of the cafion, roll half a dozen peonitas, darker, 
because dirtier, than Indians, and in a costume- 
less condition to satisfy us, without inquiry, 
that at last we have found a place unknown to 
Out of the same aperture protrude a 
number of greasy rebozos, which the wisdom of 
much experience teaches belong to the mothers 
of the nudities that stare at us so wickedly. 

**T see it, I see it!” exclaims C——. “This 
is up town, and these are the brown-stone fronts.” 

A little further on we come to men at work. 

“Halloo! What's here?” 

“These,” said M——, ‘‘are miners digging 
and washing for silver.” 

“What, have you such things as silver 
placers ?” 

“IT hardly know whether we are warranted 
in using thatterm. You see in time the lumps 
of ‘slag’ crumble and rot, and give up globules 
and chunks of the mixed silver and lead which 
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the imperfect processes in vogue here have failed 
to extract, and which, settling in the sand, are 
found by digging eight or ten feet down to the 
bed of the rock. They call this ‘silver-washing.’ ” 

‘**Can it be profitable ?” 

‘* A great part of the inhabitants of the town 
live by it; and they say it is good enough for 
the present, and will do until the mines are 
worked regularly as they used to be. They 
take out from three to six dollars a day accord- 
ing to their industry and skill. Unfortunately 
for the poor people the owners of the furnaces 
make most of the profit.” 

The picture on the preceding page gives a 


view of a miner at work washing for silver. | 


Back of him, at the base of the rock, is a door 
of one of the caverns, or “holes in the wall,” 
used as residences by one-third the population. 


| a quandrangular ditch, about twelve feet square, 
with a reservoir in one corner. In operating, 
a boy bails water from the reservoir into the 
ditch, the bed of which is so constructed that a 
leurrent is formed strong enough to wash the 
particles of ore, kept constantly stirred for the 
purpose. So the great object is well attained— 
namely, economy of water, precious in this 
parched locality as the silver itself. Complet- 
ing the return by way of the ditch to the reser- 
voir, not a drop is lost except in ordinary evap- 
oration. At the end of day the ‘‘ boss work- 
| man” puts his pile of metal into a bag and takes 
it to his patron, generally at the nearest hacien- 
|da. It is weighed, paid for, and the proceeds 
| lost, after dark, in gambling. 
Like all occupations this manner of mining 
|has its drawbacks, chief among which are the 


As this was the first time we had ever heard | laziness of the workmen and the scarcity of 


of “washing for silver,” our curiosity was so| water. Well-privileges are high, and esteemed 
. . | . . + * 
greatly moved that we stopped to investigate | only a little less valuable than mill-privileges 


the modus operandi of the novelty. Nothing 
could be simpler. The operator provides him- 
self with a crow-bar, a shovel, and a cow-skin. 
This latter he fashions into a water-tight basin 
by stretching it upon a square frame. Filling 
it with water he stands over it, rocking a little 
tub containing sand and grit, from which, wash- 
ed free of clay and earth, he separates the worth- 
less pebbles and selects the valuable particles. 
This is the cheap process. 

Another process requires credit, a commodity 
quite as scarce among the citizenhood as capi- 
tal. The operator by this mode must first rent 
the use of a well; and close by it he must dig 


in the United States. Their owners, generally 
| speaking, live in the capital. Jacob's well, I 
| believe, was not a source of revenue to the pa- 
| triarch—he had not been civilized. 

| In the absence of public accommodations we 
| drove to the house of Senor Mateas ——, the 
| heaviest proprietary in the pueblo. C——, my 
compadre, was decidedly feverish, yet he not 
only enjoyed the good man’s hospitality for the 
night, but plied him with an endless round of 
| questions; and as he hastened to reduce the 
| information thus gleaned to journalistic form, 
| there is little doubt that he knows more about 
| Santa Eulalia than any person in America, 
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The vale was still in mountain shadow next 
morning when our mules and horses were 
brought to the door. We bolted the coffee, 
strapped on revolvers, and climbed into our 
saddles. The guide, a thin-visaged Mexican, 
of the class cloak, which is about two degrees 
above that of blanket, jacket being intermediate 
—one of the many, by-the-way, who cling to 
the Real, because they are sure the right man 
will yet get hold of its silver domain—put him- 
self at our head, and off we started. ‘Whither 
away ? Pedro smiled meaningly, and pointed 
upward, 

Our road tended, in the first place, to the 
mine San Domingo, over a league distant—a 
league and more of continual ascent! The air 
of the November morning was crisp even in the 
town; but as we went up, step by step, it grew 
crisper; under its influence I was conscious of 
a rising spirit, and of a freshening of the flow 
of blood in my veins. Down the side of the 
opposite mountain came a song; I looked that 
way; doubtless the singer was following his 
train of donkeys across to old San José; I could 
not see him; he was not even a speck on the 
face of the solid immensity he was climbing; 
and yet I knew why he was singing. The wine 
of Parras is sweet; that of El Paso is even 
sweeter; but what is the sweetness and exhil- 
aration of any wine in comparison with that of 
the air I was breathing? Then, in very fact, I 
knew the essential qualities of the old stand-by 
of the drinking gods, never imbibed in any of 


Was I not drink- 


the low places of the earth. 
ing nectar? And how much superior could the 
Olympian brand have been to this of Santa Eu- 


lalia ? 

On the further side of the first summit we 
met a peon conducting half a dozen burros la- 
| den with raw ore from the mines. They were 
| en route for the haciendas below. As the path 
| was narrow and rough we reined in close to the 
inner side, and made room for the patient pack- 
bearers, They passed us in single file, stepping 
carefully, their noses close to the dust, and their 
ears thrown well forward. Evidently the uni- 
versal ‘‘ first law” had them in complete sub- 
jection. They never deigned to notice us. 

The packing arrangement was simple. It 
consisted of a bag well stuffed with maguey 
fibres, and girthed stoutly next to the back ; 
on that, lashed by more ropes than are used to 
tie the Davenports, was mounted the cargo, in 
stout leathern sacks, swung in saddle-bag style, 
and balanced to an ounce. I watched the old- 
fashioned train, thinking of the millions which 
had thus gone to swell the currencies of the 
world. 

“‘What a transportation company!” said 
C——, with a sneer. 

**T understand these people have known no 
other since the day the three thieves melted 
their oven. Can you better it?” I asked. 

In addition to being a Yankee, my friend is 
a professional engineer who has made his mark 
in both Americas. “It will be very strange 
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if I can't,” he replied. 

my field-notes to-night.” 
“6 Bien, Vamos 4 ver.” 
Higher and higher. 


over it also. But no. 


“Wait till I look at} years have they practiced it that the rocks up 


| 


which they toil are worn into hoof-holes large 
as wash-bowls. What would a poor Mexican, 


. ° | > " 
Short way ahead is the | whether of the uplands or the low, be without his 
second summit, and it seems that we are to go | faithful donkey ? 


The steed of the Bedouin is 


Our path breaks off | more beautiful and lovable—he can not be more 


suddenly to the left, bringing us to a precipice patient or useful—his adaptation can not be 


to which I can see no bottom. The guide does 
not hesitate; he goes square at it, like a hunts- 
man at a ditch; with its head clean over the 
abyss, his mule steps cautiously down, twists its 
body to the right, and moves on unconcerned- 
ly. The new path at this point does not ex- 
ceed a yard in width. From wider tertaces 
than it better riders have been tossed to death. 

‘Look to your saddles, gentlemen!” said the 
guide. 

The warning was not ill bestowed. My “ fuar- 
niture” had been put on without a breast-strap. 
In the ascent the saddle had slipped, and I 
found myself riding where the “‘ double” usually 
Like a sensible fellow I dismounted. My 
friends had their laugh. 

That burros pack each three hundred pounds 
of metal along such a mountain face looked in- 


sits. 


credible ; yet such is the case» and for so many | and precipice. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





more perfect. Besides the recommendations 
to be found in its docility, its fitness for its 
service, its affinity to its master in the point of 
laziness, its powers of subsistence without food 
or care, it has, in this region, a peculiar virtue 
—the Indians will steal every other domestic 
animal but the donkey. Such power is there 


| in the holy Christian symbol that so strangely 


stripes his back! 

By paths too giddy to be remembered, and 
too devious for description, we at last reached 
“San Domingo.” 

We scan the place curiously—it is the first 
mine of the many we have come to see. On 
the terrace are two old adobe houses, and just 
beyond them a hole cut in the face of a solid 
rock, largé enough to admit a man well doub- 
led up. The rest of the scene is mountain 
From Sefior Mateas’s lecture 


ENTRANCE TO BAN DOMINGO. 
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last night we know that there is no yield of 
silver here. The processes of extraction in the 
district are those of fire. To precipitate the 
precious metal it requires to be beneficiated in 
the furnace with what is called “liga,” a lead 
ore taken in great quantities from this and the 
mine “‘ Dolores.” But for this San Domingo 
would be without value. 

Our first survey of the locality is yet in pro- 
gress, when out of the black door of the mine 
comes a figure so unqualifiedly Tartarian that I 
despair of accomplishing his portrait. He steps 
out quickly, lightly, although weighted by a sack | 
containing a hundred and fifty pounds of ore. 
A broad raw-hide band ettaches the burden to 
his for@head. He is naked as when born. His 
neck and limbs are like Heenan’s, The per- 
spiration streams from his sooty face and body, 
and his breast heaves spasmodically. And why 
not? For two hours he has been down in the | 
hydrogen of the mine—down two hundred yards 
perpendicularly. The path he has traveled in | 
ascending winds hither and thither; now up, | 
then down; now in a chamber of whose extent | 
he has no conception; now through a gallery 
narrow as the cavity of a sugar hogshead, so | 
narrow that, to bear his cargo through, he must | 
double and craw! like a panther; now along a| 
slippery ledge where the slightest error in the | 
placement of a hand or foot is certain death, 
because on one side is an abyss which, for the 
matter of vision, might as well be fathomless ; 
now it turns a sharp corner; now it traverses | 
rough masses of rocks, which are not all débris 
from blasting, for some of them have tumbled | 
from the roof, and may be followed by ‘‘ com- 
panion pieces” at any moment. Woe to him | 
whom they catch! Thus, for more than half an 
hour the poor wretch has come. To such a 
feat, performed regularly six times a day, what | 
is crossing the rapids of Niagara on a wire? 
What wonder that the breast heaves and the 
sweat pours! Have you not heard a man, es- 
caped from drowning, tell of the agony that 
thrilled him the instant the life-saving air rushed 
into the cells of his collapsed lungs? Some- 
thing like that this poor miner and his com- 
rades say they suffer every time they pass the 
door of the mine suddenly into the rarefied at- 
mosphere of the upper world. Horrible life! 
And how wretchedly rewarded! Between min- 
ing and morals there is no connection; still 
this question comes: Was it for this God gave 
him a soul? 

I watch the man with interest quickened by 
sympathy. His first act on stepping into day- 
light is to snatch the little tallow dip from its 
perch on his head and blow it out. It cost him 
a claco only; but it was such a friend down in 
Tartarus ; without it, could he have ever risen 
to the light? As its glimmer came dancing 
up the laborious way, how the darkness. parted 
before him, and the waiting gulfs revealed 
themselves! He proceeds next to the door of 
the roofless house. A man meets him at the 


| of awkwardness. 





threshold, helps unload him, takes the sack to 


a rude contrivance and weighs it, giving a tick- 
et of credit. Not a word is spoken. Resum. 
ing the now empty sack, the naked wretch turns. 
walks quickly to the entrance of the mine, lights 
the friendly taper, looks once to the sky, as if 
to bid the glad sunshine farewell, re-enters the 
rocky jaws, and wades back into the outer dark- 


|ness. Yet he is not alone; he is a type; he 


has comrades whom he will meet on the way, 
comrades in the extremest pit wherein the 
sounds of rueful labor are blended with peals 
of laughter. What is there to which men can 
not accommodate themselves ? 
“So much a long communicn tends 
To make us what we are.” 

My friend with the silver fever has by this 
time dismounted, doffed his coat, and bought 
acandle. A challenge! Muy bien. The rest 
of us accept it, and, with similar preparation, 
follow him, preceded by the guide. We enter 
the mine boldly, meaning to go to its bottom. 
Only a very few yards and we become conscious 
We do not know how to hold 
the candle—stuck, for facility of management, 
in the split end of a stick about a yard long— 
to project its light where we want it; our feet 
slip; a sharp nose in the face of the wall scalps 
our elbows ; the adamantine roof has a propens- 
ity to stoop unexpectedly and hit us on the 
forehead. From the beginning the progress is 


slow ; insensibly it grows slower; when we have 
felt, bumped, and slipped probably a hundred 
and fifty feet we feel admonitions that, at such 


rate, the goal will never be made. All this 
does not prevent us from stopping frequently 
to thrust our lights into crevices and look for 
veins of metal; for, be it confessionally noted, 
one of the weaknesses of every non-profession- 


| . ° . 
| al, making a first descent, like ours, is a delu- 


sion that the workmen who opened the very 
passage traversed, and who, with eyes sharp- 
ened by training and experience, must have a 


| hundred times scrutinized every square inch of 


the surface, might have failed in observation, 
and at this point or that lost the traces of a vein 
or deposit, the discovery of which is, perhaps, 
reserved for him, happy child of destiny! Yet 
we progress—two—three hundred feet. The 
floor and even the walls are slippery; the fric- 
tion of the coming and going of miners through 
generations has polished them to glassy smooth- 
ness. We begin to tire. Suddenly the pro- 
cession halts for debate. Word is passed back 
that the guide has come, in swimming phrase, 
to a “‘step-off” of unknown depth. Shall we 
go on! A gust of wind, having no bones to 
break or life to lose, rushing recklessly to the 
interior, overwhelms debate; with a strategy so 
effective that the hero of the Peninsular cam- 
paign might have envied it, it leaps upon our 
feeble tapers, extinguishes them with a puff, 
and passes on, leaving us in darkness not many 
degrees removed from suffocation. We appea! 
to our Mexican “‘ Lucifers.” The dips are re- 
lighted; still we linger. Sight-seeing in this 
mine is playing out; shortened breaths, bumped 
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heads, bruised arms and legs affirm the con- 
clusion, As we ponder, sitting—to stand, the 
great mountain must be uncapped—other lights 
come up and mingle with ours; almost before 
a question can be asked half a dozen miners 
are upon us from “the lower regions.” What 
shall we do? Who shall give way for the 
others to pass? Politeness and courtesy need 
room and fitting circumstance. Suddenly we 
are made to acknowledge that even here there 
is a law imperious as in a palace; for we look 
at the black figures, comparable only to the 
gnomes which the Ravels have stereotyped for 
Niblo’s ; we glance at the burdens which seem 
forcing them down, strong as they are, and, as 
they come nearer, into their corded, sweat-cov- 
ered faces ; we hear their lungs laboring fierce- 
ly to catch what little life there is in the me- 
phitic air; thén we do as our guide has already 
done ; the passage being at that point very nar- 
row, we lie flat down until the counter-pro- 
cession passes, quickly, lightly, skillfully—we 





scarcely know how. That circumstance re- 
solves us. We right about as best we can, and | 


Ny) 


make slow and painful haste to the door. Out- 
side, how beautiful is the world and its sun- 
light! 

“It is nothing,” said M 
discomfiture. “San José is different from San 
Domingo. There you can go for miles, and 
find plenty of room, and see all that is here, 
and more.” 

We were consoled. Tightening the girth, I 
improvised a breast-strap, and asked, ‘‘ Which 
way now ?” 

*“*There,” said Pedro, pointing over the 
mountainous lump on San Domingo’s back. 

Upward again, over huge rocks, down deep 
ravines, facing every enumerable point of the 
compass. About noon our guide announced, 
** La Mina Dolores.” 

This mine, separated from San José by a 
deep gorge, is situated on the edge of what 
the French savant called the mother mountain. 
Standing in the shade of the ruin in the fore- 
ground of the picture, I catch a fine profile 
view of that famous eminence, and turning 
round, see, a short way off, the entrance of 
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PROFILE OF SAN JOSE, 


“Dolores.” Four columns of rough limestone, 
covered with a roof of earth and rocks, and 
overgrown with short, gray shrubs, mark its 
site. In front of it is a ravine; in the back- 
ground, all over the ridge’s side, are accumu- 
lated evidences of the departed prosperity of 
the district, in the shape of adobe ruins, once 
the abodes of a busy population. 

The “liga” of Dolores, unlike that of San 
Domingo, yields a per cent. of silver of itself 
sufficient to pay working. As the interiors of 
the two mines are alike we thought it best not 
to interfere with the workmen who came up 
every little while and emptied their sacks with- 
in the four columns. In fact, much of the life 
of our curiosity was lost in the sepulchral shades 
of San Domingo. We preferred to look across 
the great gorge and study the profile of San 
José. 

In the depths of the gorge, on the bank of 


an arroyo far below us, was a collection of ruins | 


similar to those around Dolores. The guide 


says they are the remains of what used to be | 


quite a village. The statement appears in- 


| credible until the visitor goes down, and stand- 
|ing among tie falling walls, comes to under- 


stand that within the radius of a mile are the 
|mines San José, Vieja, Santa Rita, and Par- 
cionera, reputed the richest in the Real. There 
}is no data to enable us to ascertain the num- 
| ber of miners they employed. Such immense 
| works, however, could only have been accom- 
| plished by many thousands of men, This, it is 
known, was one of the centres of the faded in- 
| dustry; and tradition gives a lively picture of 
| the communication between it and Chihuahua. 
| From the same source we derive reminiscences 
lof life and society in the rude,:half-civilized 
| community; among others we hear of the ex- 
| citernent that at times thrilled the entire dis- 
| trict when, from mouth to mouth, passed the 
| electrical news, ** Santa Rita is in bonanza!” 
Holiday followed, of course ; and in the Read, 
| and all the settlements, there was singing, feast- 
ing, bailes, rockets, gambling, and general jubi- 
lation en el modo de los Mexicanos. 
Descending to the arroyo, and following its 
| windings, we turned a projecting rock, and were 
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rewarded for all our toil—the mouth of old San 
José was before us! Involuntarily we halted. 
I drew my pencil and paper. It is true I could 
not put down what most impressed me, but I 
could reduce the physical idea to be retained, 
and possibly convey to others what the simple 
effort to describe would, I know, make incredi- 
ble. When my drawing was finished I looked 
it it, and then at the sitter, and felt that he 
was insulted. 

The mountain, as seen in the drawing, is 
probably six hundred feet in height, and as 
many in width. Its ledges and crevices sup- 
port a thin vegetation peculiar to the region, 
chiefly the chaparral bush, very stunted, and 
mixed with cacti, and a species of palm known 
familiarly as the ‘*Spanish bayonet.” But for 
the most part the surface is bare, outcropping 
mountain limestone. As a building material 
nothing could surpass it. That every ton of it 
contains from forty to a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of silver—never less than thirty-five, ac- 
cording to the Mexican assayers—would be no 
What an improvement a house 
front of silver ore would be! No fear of ex- 


detraction. 
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hausting the supply. Back of the face I have 
attempted to present the mountain rises to a 
peak twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the 
bed of the When the great cone is 
leveled it may be truly said that the work is but 
begun ; the richest metal lies below, and the 
deeper the richer. 

But it was not the extent of the mountain, 
nor the fact that it was literally a mountain of 
silver ore, nor any special grandeur of effect 
lent it by nature, who abides here, if the gen 
eral appearance is an indication, in a perpetu 
ally savage mood, that chiefly impressed me 
with San José. It was, however, that which 
makes real wonders of the pyramids, and pala- 
tial ruins, and sculptured tombs of Egypt—the 
signs of a mighty human labor, organized, work- 
ing in achievement of ideas, and every where 
abounding. Beginning at the left, running 
slightly upward, and extending across almost 
the entire base, was a long, irregular cavity, 
forming the mouth of the mine; its upper lip, 
if I may so speak, was shaved into comparative 


arroyo, 


smoothness; while the lower was buried under 


hills and acres of ore, cast off by external blast- 
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MEXIOAN ORE-ORUSHER. 


ings, or carried, so laboriously, from the far 


chambers and galleries. I followed the line of 
the gaping aperture, and thought what bold 
fellows they were who slashed the giant’s face 
with such a sabre cut! Outside, in broad day- 
light, the tawny workmen were engaged, some 
crushing the rocks, some bearing, off the débris 
of ore, others drilling. The clink, clink of 
the latter was not unpleasant; though my en- 
gineering friend laughed at the plain, blunt 
points of the drills, saying, ‘*‘ What would our 
people in the old Hoosic tunnel say of them ?” 

Think of this, ye toilers in the lodes of Mon- 
tana and Nevada! Here, in the open day, 
were miners picking away, when and where 
they pleased, with a mountain to choose from, 
and no fear of the result; no fear that the in- 
dications would disappear; nor that the vein 
would run out; nor that the day’s work would 
be unpaid by the yield ; nor that the machinery 
would fail, or the sluice break. The labor is 
conducted without machinery, or any of the 
modern appliances, ‘The drill, the pick, the 
crow-bar are the only tools. There are no 
carts. A yard-square piece of untanned hide, 
stretched on two sticks, is the wheel-barrow. 





Crushing-mills are unknown in Santa Eulalia 
Sitting among the piles of ore in front of Sar 
José was a party of young fellows, naked, ex 
cept of clouts and sandals ; laughing and sing- 
ing, they crushed the ore with little hammers, 
after the style of crushing on our pikes. Th« 
sun smote them with all its might; but what 
recked they? Here is a portrait of one of 
them. His sadness is not from want of a mill 
to do his wearisome work. 

Crushed in this manner, how much would 
the ore of the Comstock, or of the best lodes 
on Reese River, even those of my friend Rose- 
crans, yield in dividends? Or, rather, if the 
appliances used there were adopted in Santa 
Eulalia, and operated with the same intelli- 
gence, ingen:::y, and pluck, what limit would 
there be to the product of’ the latter ? 

“Tt is not rich, but it is certain,” said one 
of the old miners, giving me a specimen fresh) 
blasted. 

** You are following a vein ?” said I. 

‘*No,” he replied, “there are no veins here.” 

**You work then where you please ?” 

“Yes; the mountain is all alike.” 

I was standing at the time within the mouth. 
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Overhead was a mass of solid brown ore, every 
pound of which could be profitably reduced, so 
also the floor beneath me. 

One more picture—that of a miner bringing 
ore out of the mine—and the party adjourned 
to lunch, an essential preparation for a survey 
of the interior. 

It was thought best to enter the “ Parcion- 
ra,” as, by following its galleries, we could, if 
desirable, strike into those of the San José. 
Such a programme would require of us a walk 
of about two miles. Making our exit at the 
end of the round, through the wide mouth of 
the latter mine, we would be so tired that the 
ride back to the Real would be a rest. The 
elder M—— declined the venture; experience 
had taught him it was no joke. 

We found the entrance to the Parcionera ful- 
ly one hundred feet above that of the San José, 
The first quarter of a mile was rough, but well 
enough. A little close air was compensated by 
ample room. The old miners, feeling doubt- 
lessly like out-going tenants, seemed -to have 
cared little about the condition in which they 
left things. In excavations system and science 


} umns, 


had been utterly ignored. The débris from 


blasting was sometimes an impediment to the 


| miners, particularly those who came and went 


burdened. The roofs were unsupported by col- 


At places where the sensation of void 


| forced itself upon my consciousness I tried to 


explore the space above and around; but the 
darkness defied our feeble lights, and I was left 
to wonder what stayed the mountain from tum- 
bling in. When understood—and until then a 
nervous person has no business in the Parcion- 
In running 
these slopes and galleries, if such they may be 


era—the reason is plain enough. 


called, the early miners set no vaiue upon the 
common ore; in preference they sought the 
pockets of soft yellow clay, which could be 
The 
clay pockets were sometimes of immense ex- 
tent, requiring years to exhaust. Rich with 
silver, they were cleaned out carefully, and 
when cleaned left immense chambers with self 
supporting arched roofs, like those of natural 
caverns. As observed, general description, like 
that of the Frenchman, makes this mountain a 
deposit of ore ; but once within the Parcionera, 


scooped out rapidly with horn spoons. 
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we perceive that-this deposit is sandwiched with 
strata of limestone, seldom more than twelve 
or fifteen feet thick. Following no rule, gov- 
erned by whim, or most frequently by dreams, 
the medium of communication preferable to the 
patron Saints, the old miners did sometimes 
energize enough to blast through a limestone 
layer. Ifa ‘‘ pocket” rewarded the enterprise 
out went the stirring cry, ‘“‘ La Parcionera esta 
en bonanza!” Picking up the clay by spoon- 
fuls, little cared the lucky fellows for the dé- 
bris. If there was room for the passage of a 
loaded miner, well enough. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Hence the ob- 
structed galleries. Another result of the pecul- 
iar stratification is, that as yet the great mines, 
San José, Parcionera, and Negrita for instance, 
run horizontally into the mountain; in no place 
does the variation from the level exceed thirty 
feet. As a consequence, operations are trou- 
bled by a want of, not by, water. Even Do- 
lores, though shafted hundreds of feet beneath 
the brook, was never known to admit a drop. 
The great man for whom the Read is waiting 
will find himself at liberty when he takes pos- 
session to convert the mines already opened into 
initial galleries, and operate from them upward, 
downward, or laterally, as he pleases. 

In the first quarter of a mile we also discovy- 
ered that one part of the mine was, in appear- 
ance, like all the rest, and that the novelties of 
the situation were not likely to compensate for 
the fatigues of two or three miles of travel over 
such a road. In the Pescaria Granda cave, 
near Monterey, I had spent a day with unflag- 
ging interest, because every step had been amidst 
subterranean wonders, each unlike the other, and 
all of indescribable grandeur. Very different 
was it here. Beyond our candle-light all was 
darkness; within its-radius, instead of white 
and fluted stalactite or stalagmite, vast and 
weird, walls of brown limestone absorbed the 
faint illumination, often without giving back a 
gleam of reflection, and always reminding us of 
Bastiles and tombs. Besides, as we penetrated 
farther it became warmer ; hardly a mile within 
the perspiration fairly rained from us; a little 
beyond that we stopped to recover wind. While 
C——, compass in hand, cast up his reckon- 
ings, the rest of us scourged the covetousness 
which had chosen to sacrifice Heaven only 
knows how many lives to sinking a short shaft 
for ventilating purposes perpendicularly from 
the summit above us. Our criticisms were both 
modest and scientific; several times, I fear, 
they degenerated into profanity. 

But up andon. Forward now, if only to get 
out. Our second candles were burning low; 
hats, hands, and shirts were plastered with tal- 
low-drippings ; we were weakening in the knees; 
the gastroknemia, vulgarly called “ alves,” were 
becoming insubordinate. 

** Ya que distancia mas ?” [** How much fur- 
ther ?”] became a frequent inquiry. The guide, 
far to the front and moving lightly, like one ‘‘ to 
the manner born,” effected not to hear. 
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We drank frequently of the tepid water jy 
our canteens, and remembered the wine, th, 
cool Bordeaux, so richly empurpling the table 
in Sefior Mateas’s parlor, A stumble, a fall, 
wicked outcry, a bruised arm— incidents of 
quick succession—reminded me of the Epic 
rean, the ‘Aspirant of the Mysteries,” seat 
so comfortably upon the magic car, and plung 
ing up and down the grades of the labyrinthi 
railway. I rubbed my wounded arm, picked 
myself and my faithless taper up, and bethought 
me—Here is a labyrinth worse than the Egyp- 
tian, but where is the car? 
Unhappy Gringo! 

Now that we are deep into the interior 
rarely meet a miner. Where are they all? 
Working in some of the out-way burrows; eac] 
one, it appears, has his favorite spot, wh« 
probably the ore is richer than common 
mine within a mine—accessible by paths un 
known to others. 

Quite far in we observed, off to our right, a 
light dimly reddening the rocky wall. Miners 
at work. Good !—just what we want to see, 
Slowly, carefully, painfully, we drew near the 
beacon. 


Happy Greek! 


There was no sound of voices, no ring 
of hammers, or echo of blows. A solitary work 
man was plying the mystic art. He had not 
heard our approach, and we stopped to observ: 
him before speaking. A little basket at his left 
contained two or three tallow dips and son 
tortillas. Close by, in position to illuminate 
brightly about two feet of the wall directly in 
front of him, was his lighted candle; a pile of 
fine-crushed ore, the result of his labor, covered 
the floor to his right, and on it lay an iron bar 
and a pick; above him extended a vault in the 
darkness withort limit. He had come there 
about the break of day in the upper world; he 
came alone, and alone he had remained ; not a 
word had he heard, not one spoken; the tapers 
had been his ony companions ; they not mere- 
ly lighted his labor, but, since each one would 
burn about so long—a certain number exhaust 
ing by noon, another bringing the night—the: 
also kept his time. The solitude was awful. 
And this was life in the mine! The moment 
we came upon him he was bending forward to 
examine closely the ore to be broken off. In 
the uncertain light his naked, crouching body 
seemed that of an animal. Looking at him, 
disgust struggled with pity. Is it possible he is 
one of the masters through whom all the silver 
is introduced into the world? And can this be 
a type of the original ceremony of introduction? 
We spoke to him; the voice was kindly, yet it 
sounded in his ears, so long attuned to silence, 
like a pistol-shot. He started up, and turned 
upon us in an attitude of defense. It will | 
long before I forget that poor solitary. H¢ 
may be squatted at the base ef the same w all 
Pity for him wherever he is! Pity for 
all his class! 

Securing a specimen from the selected ore, 
we said adios, and pushed on. How long the 
reconnoissance occupied I do not know. When 


now, 
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we went in at the Parcionera the sun was flood- 
ing the great gorge with candescent glare; when 
we came out of the San José the whole was 
ewathed in shadow. We stretched ourselves 
outside upon the rock, and rejoiced as the 
weary only can. Had we been paid? At the 
time I would have answered No. Now, I say 
Yes. We had seen what are unquestionably 
two of the most wonderful mines in the world. 
Our curiosity was allayed ; our stock of inform- 
ation increased. We had gleaned a knowledge 
of the old Spanish modes, seen the bed from 
which untold millions had been dug, and satis- | 
fied ourselves that Secretary Iglesias was right 
—here was the grandest fortune in Merico. My 
compadre, the engineer, was more infected than 
ever: his silver fever was a white heat of en- | 
thusiasm; if he talked little he figured much, | 
and journalized for quantity. His eyes of Sax- 
on blue glittered with speculation. 

‘*Come,” he said, “let us ride. I must see 
more of this mountain before night. I have an 
idea.” 

‘‘Let us go up, then, across the pinnacle of | 
the cone, and take the Guadalupe and Negrita | 
on the way. They are convenient for the re- 
turn to the Real.” 

This from M—— determined us. We shook | 
off the lassitude and mounted. That ride was 
probably the most agreeable part of the visit. 
As our friend had said, it took us exactly over | 
the back of the mountain. An adobe house, | 
constructed a century since for a look-out against 
Indians, crowns the extreme summit. The view | 
from its falling doorway is inexpressibly bean- | 
tiful. Off to the southwest, white, yet clear, 
shines the city of Chihuahua ; south and south- | 
west are range upon 
range of mountains, 
apparently covering 
the whole earth.— 
Twined among the 
multitude of peaks, 
like tangled ribbons, 
we see streakings of 
blue and purple, be- 
neath which, as we 
know by experience, 
are outspread val- 
leys, broad, treeless, 
and scorched with 
endless drouth.— 
And the atmosphere, 
so pure, so transpar- 
ent, admitting of 
such boundless hori- 
zon. Only a poet 
can do it justice. 

** Stop here,” said 
M-——, as we were 
rapidly descending. 
“This is the Gua- 
dalupe.” 

We followed him 
over a heap, or ra- 
ther a mound, of 


limestone, and drew up around a shaft, which 
had opened in the superior slope of the mount 
ain, without reference to any discernible ob- 
ject or advantage. 

M—— proceeded: ‘* The Guadalupe is now 
little worked. Its owner is said to have joined 
the Imperialists, and taken himself into exile. 
It has yielded richly. And strange to say, 
though not very deep, it is what the miners call 
suffocated.” 

This was enough for my friend with the fe- 
ver. ‘Let us go in, by all means,” he said, 

By some rude steps we descended the shaft 
about thirty feet; there a passage led horizon- 
tally into the mountain. Deep within, and 
barely discoverable through the dense shade, 
was a gate or door of stout wooden cross-beams. 
The damps from the interior had covered the 
bars with blue mould, which dripped with rapid 
condensation. Within, we were almost imme- 
diately struck by a current of foul air, which, 
besides extinguishing some of our candles, drove 


| one of the party hastily out. Such a reception 


literally staggered us all. The guide, more fa- 
miliar with the debilitating gases, continued on. 
Summoning courage, we followed, nor stopped 


| until we gathered a quantity of the silver-bear- 


ing clay in the extreme depth of the mine. 
When we turned to go out my hands were 
swollen, the veins of my neck distended, and 
my head seemed bound with a tightening cord, 
Reflecting upon the venture now, I would not 
repeat it for all the silver the cavern has pro- 
duced, 

** What do vou think of it?” said the elder 
M——, laughing. 

‘**Ts it possible men go in there to work ?” 
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**Pooh,” he replied; ‘boys go into it; and 
they go in without lights. Feeling round in 
the dark, they snatch up lumps of ore and run 
out again. What they get in that way pays 
handsomely.” 

What we learned in the Guadalupe was, that 
interiorly San José epitomizes every thing the 
district contains in the way of the curious and 
instructive; although the most prejudiced ob- 
server can not walk through any of the mines 
without admiring the boldness and energy of 
the ancient proprietaries; at the same time, 
reflecting that the field is just as rich to-day as 
it was a hundred years ago, a glance at the 
feeble operations at present in vogue there re- 
sults in a proportionate contempt for the de- 
generacy of the present owners. 

The sun was far down the western sky when 
we took to the saddle again, and entered the 
trail that leads from the Guadalupe to the Rea¢. 


| speed. 





TO THE MINE NEGRITA. 


It was in the gray of twilight, yet the villagers, 
released from labor and care, were enjoying a 
bull-fight in the main street. The women and 
children looked on safely from the house-tops. 


| To reach Sefior Mateas’s it was necessary for us 


to ride through the press directly past the tor- 
mented brute. We made the dash at full mule 
The bull pursued us to the very door. 
Nobody was hurt. To the mob the fun was 
prodigious. 

Next morning our engineer was a distressing 
case of the fever. At the San José, as will bi 
remembered, he announced himself possessed 
of an idea: at the breakfast-table he explained. 
In profoundest silence we heard him declare his 
purpose to return immediately to Chihuahua, 
borrow from Governor Terrazas, a most accom 
modating gentleman, the necessary apparatus, 
and make a thorough survey, if possible, of the 
entire Real, On this he was determined. We 


The approach of night, and the difficulty of | gave in, of course. 


traveling by starlight, hurried us. At the Ne- 


me to make a sketch of its entrance. 
Without accident we arrived at the Real. 


Before returning, however, we inspected th 


grita we delayed barely long enough to enable | haciendas, and gained further insight into th: 


processes of reduction and separation, about 
which our host, Sefior Mateas, was very in- 
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SMELTING FURNACE, 


structive. The above drawing represents one | 
of his furnaces. . 
The ore in the raw, but sufficiently crushed, | 
is poured into the furnace, mixed about half- 
and-half with *‘ liga,” or flux, the beneficiating 
metal, from Dolores and San Domingo. A big 
fire is kindled under it. Several bellows—a 
little larger, but in no other respect different 
from those used in our blacksmiths’ shops—are | 
then put in motion, some by hand, some by the | 
foot. | 


In the course of twenty hours this method of | 
blowing accomplishes its result. Out from the 
glowing horns runs the liquefied metal of silver 
and lead. Conducted into little basins conven- 
iently located in the earthen floor, it fashions 
itself into solid cakes. When cooled, these are 
carried off and put through the ordinary process 
for the separation of silver. 


We were fortunate enough to find Seftor 
Mateas’s principal furnace in operation. The 
bellows were working with asthmatic wheezing ; 
a muffled roar of fire proceeded from the mass- 
ive pile, and the attendants darted here and 
there on special duty. Low down, at the base 
of the furnace, several jets of blue flame leaped 
hissing from the plastered wall, and from their 
midst flowed a sluggish but continuous strerm 
of the molten metal. With the utmost gravi- 


| ty our host made his explanation; with equal 


gravity we listened. Out of his hearing, how- 
ever, we laughed, not at him, but at his mode 
of smelting down the great old mother mount- 
ain—as if her treasure could ever be exhausted 
in that way! Our return was by the ancient 
Spanish road, via Tabalopa and the Junta. 

There was much e@onversation about what we 
had seen, directed chiefly to the points : 


tXIOAN BELLOWS. 
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Why the mines are not better worked ? 
What is the best plan to work them? 


As to the first point: Santa Eulalia really | 
ceased to be worked in any magnitude when | 


the Spaniards were driven out of Mexico. In 


different ways the mines fell to owners who had | 
As miners | 


little capital and still less energy 
the Mexicans are, in some respects, without su- 
periors ; they can tell at a glance the quality 
of ore, and in the mere manipulation they ex- 
cel; but when extensive management is required 
of them they utterly fail .When his mine is 
in bonanza the Mexican owner loses his head ; 
he takes no care of his money, is open-handed 
as a child, and acts as if the treasure was in- 


“pocket” runs out he has nothing wherewith to 
renew operations 
ever intelligent and educated, have no genius 
for machinery. They blow, crush, and drill, as 
their fathers before them did. For transporta- 
tion of ore they prefer a train of donkeys to a 
train of cars, and steam-engines are incompre- 
hensible to them...... Moreover, unlike Yankees, 
Mexicans are not associative for purposes of 
business; in fact, they know absolutely no- 
thing of association as an element in great en- 





Asarule, Mexicans, how- 


| terprises......As for individuals, there is but one 


gentleman in Chihuahua rich enough to work 
Santa Eulalia as it deserves, and he is a mery- 
chant, and, strange to say, bitterly opposed to 
mining, although his fortune came from that 
source If it depended upon the present own- 
ers, work in the mines would altogether cease. 
They derive aid, however, from others. Thus 


| Sefor Mateas has his backers in the city, who 
| advance him limited sums of money, which h, 
| uses to pay his workmen and meet current ex- 


penses ; when he brings the product of his labor 
to market and sells it, he not only returns the 


| principal of the loan, but also pays his accom- 
| modating friend two-thirds of the profits. Such 
exhaustible. Consequently, when the present | 


a system, together with the modes pursued, will 
keep that excellent gentleman poor though he 
owned all the mines in Mexico and lived a 


| thousand years......As to foreigners, French- 
|men, Englishmen, and Americans have often 


sought to obtain the control of the mines of 
Santa Eulalia, but in vain. 

Finally, for information on the second point 
How can the Real be best worked ? I beg leave 
to refer the reader to my friend C-——, who, 
according to his announcement, actually did 
survey and map the whole district. 


THE FOREST FINE. 


TueEreE stands the Cottage-Girl so poor, 
Her thoughts the charge upon :— 
** Oh, guilty is the wind alone 


Which tore the branches down! 


“The forest-ward is‘all your own, 
And all its trees so high; 
As far as eye can range they stand ; 


Their glory fills the sky. 


“The young birch-wood down in the vale, 
Its branches white and trim; 
They glimmer as the moonbeams do 


When the moon is down and dim. 


“This tent of oaks, so grand and old, 
Their arms outstretching far ; 
A world of song is cradled here, 


“he thousand-voiced choir. 


‘*But ours alone are the sweet gales; 
The violets on the ground ; 
Glad songs of birds, which from the breasts 


Of thickets deep resound. 


“T took but what the tempest’s breath 
For beggars scattered wide— 
A charity from tree and shrub, 


Their overgrowths provide.” 


The Keeper looked her in the face, 
So sweet, so angel-pure ; 
Then, following duty, slowly wrote 


Her name as “ Trespass-Doer.”’ 


** Forbidden gatherings have you there 
From out the forest-ward ; 
And, did I not wink at the offense, 


It would with you go hard. 


“And, though these eyes of mine do wink, 
Forbidden gatherings yet 
They gather up, which suddenly 


My heart on fire have set. 


**Go, go, poor maid, unfearing home, 
Free pardon I impart ; 
Here from the book I take your name, 


And write it in my heart!” 
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THE FOREST FINE. 


[Tux “ Forest Fine”—Die Waldbusse—is the penalty imposed in Germany for gathering wood in the forests 
without authority. The illustration is by Professor Tuon, of Wiemar; the Poem is translated from the Ger- 
man of Rupoitr GorrsouaLt.] 
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GROVETON. 

August 18, 1863, Monday.—Fair, and promises 
to be hot. With Captain Payne, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps, I again visited Cedar Mount- 
ain, and this time explored it to the summit. 
The ascent is easy, but the look-out is interrupi- 
ed on three sides by a dense growth of timber. 
We observed the encampments of the newly- 
arrived divisions lying toward the Rapidan 
Returning to camp about noon, we found the 
tents struck, and the officers packing for a 
move. It was announced that Lee with the 
whole Army of Richmond was in front, and 
about crossing the Rapidan. We were to re- 
tire behind the Rappahannock. The baggage 
was all loaded up, and the trains hurried off, 
accompanied and followed by a portion of the 
troops. The Staff, huddigd around their blaz- 
ing fires, remained on the ground until mid- 
night. The night air was excessively chilly, 
and the whole country was illuminated by the 
camp-fires left burning to deceive the enemy. 

About half an hour after midnight came the 
welcome order to mount; for nothing is more 
irksome than waiting thus with bridle in hand, 
hour after hour, divided between listlessness 
and anxiety. We had a rough.ride over the 
open fields and through the baggage-encum- 
bered roads, and matters had a confused and 
ugly look ;_ but the General rode here and there, 
infusing some of his Western energy into the 
caravan, and every thing began to move in ac- 
cordance. 

The old town of Culpepper as we rode 
through looked solemn as a cemetery. Its 
streets were indeed blocked up with wagons 
and artillery, but they were not in motion, and 
darkness and silence reigned. After we had 
cleared the town Lieutenant-Colonel Smith in- 
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A VIRGINIAN. 
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| structed several aids (myself among the num- 
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ber) to push forward and hurry up the enor- 
mous army trains which covered the roads all 
the way to the Rappahannock, eleven miles 
distant. I was glad to escape the dust and 
jostling of our cavalcade, bad enough in day- 
light, but doubly disagreeable by night. I 
found the whole distance covered with a con- 
tinuous line of wagons, moving very slowly, 
and making long halts at intervals, owing to 
difficulties ahead, doubtless at the fords of the 
Rappahannock. I passed several that were 
broken, and one or two that had been over- 
thrown and burnt. Seeing some open boxes 
of hard-bread near one of these, I dismounted 
and loaded myself with as much as I could con- 
veniently carry. I had been feeling badly for 
twelve hours previous, and as day dawned on 
the 19th I was obliged to dismount and lie for 
half an hour or more under a tree. 

When it got quite light I made my way for 
a mile further, and reaching the wide low 
grounds on the river fell exhausted in the wet 
grass, feeling as if I should never be able to rise 
again. The first sparkle of sunlight seemed to 
revive me, and mounting with some difficulty 
I made my way to the ford below the railroad 
crossing. 

Crossing the stream I rode through Rappa- 
hannock Station, where a large number of train 
guards, teamsters, and army followers were en- 
camped and cooking breakfast. A negro man 
at one of the fires saluted me by name, and I 
recognized George of Strasburg, a brother to 
my servant John. George offered me a cup of 
coffee, which I took, and found it grateful and 
refreshing. 

About a mile hence I overtook the rear-guard 
of the head-quarters baggage train, which was 
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pushing on toward the Warrenton Junction. 
[ tied my mare to the limb of a fallen tree, and 
finding a convenient couch upon its sturdy 
trunk I lay for five or six hours dozing in the 
most delicious repose imaginable. My sleep 
was not profound, however, and I was several 
times awakened by acquaintances passing, with 
whom I conversed, and then relapsed into my 
dreamy elysium. Finding that it was now 
alf past two p.m., I resumed the road, much 
refreshed, and not at all hungry, although I 
had eaten nothing since the previous evening. 
I presently met Colonel Clarke riding with an 
escort. He informed me that General Banks 
was resting under a clump of trees just in 
sight. I found him in an ambulance with 
Doctor Antisell and Major Perkins. They 
welcomed me cordially, and the General hand- 
ed me my commission as Lieutenant-Colonel 
f the Third Virginia Cavalry, sent by Gov- 
ernor Pierpont. 

Hearing the General complain of hunger and 
exhaustion, I had the pleasure of returning his 
politeness by presenting a handful of hard-tack, 
which was most gratefully received. From 
hence I rode to Bealton Station, where I found 
the head-quarters camp, pitched in a pleasant 
grove. John had my tent already prepared 
for me, and never was his thoughtful attention 
more truly appreciated. 


August 20, 


Wednesday.—Fair and warm. 
Dr. M‘Parlin gave me 2 box of pills, by which 
I hope to keep myself up during the present 
movements, which promise to be highly im- 
portant and exciting. An order has been pro- 
mulgated prohibiting all intercourse with the 
outside world by letter or otherwise. The 
whole power of the rebellion is said to be con- 
centrated in our front, and the war envelops us 
like a dark storm-cloud, cutting us off for a 
time from all communication with family and 
friends, or even the encouraging sympathy of 
eur loyal countrymen. I must confess that I 
enjoy the dramatic grandeur of the situation. 
It is better thus to suffer, and even to die, than 
live ignobly, to witness perhaps the triumph 
of iniquity and the ruin of my country. But 
if final suecess crowns our efforts, dying or liv- 
ing, the glory of these dark days will be a her- 
itage forever. 

By the hands of a newspaper reporter going 
North I sent a note in pencil informing my wife 
of my welfare and the order prohibiting letters. 

Immediately after breakfast tents were struck 
and our baggage loaded up, it is said for the 
purpose of taking position nearer the Rappa- 
hannock,. The Commander-in-Chief, with 
M‘Dowell, has ridden forward to reconnoitre, 
while the Staff remains reposing under the 
trees and awaiting orders. 

At two o’clock P.M. received a sudden sum- 
mons to join the General at the Rappahannock 
Bridge. On our arrival there a ae the 
troops posted in order of battle to dispute 
the crossing. The artillery crowned the high 
grounds, while the infantry, deployed in lines 
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and supported by regiments formed in masses, 
lay behind and under cover where practicable. 

The troops were distributed along the stream 
by divisions and brigades, watching the differ- 
ent fords from Kelley’s to the Warrenton Sul- 
phur Springs. The Generals, Pope and M‘Dow- 
ell, sat dismounted upon a hill overlooking our 
positions and the open country on the opposite 
shore, over which the enemy must advance, 
The scene was splendid and exciting, especial- 
ly at the moment when a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry was seen to issue from the bordering 
wood and advance rapidly toward the centre 
of the cleared fields. This, however, proved 
to be nothing more than a reconnoitring party, 
which, after a brief observation, returned as it 
came. We waited urtil after sunset, and no 
force appearing, we followed our chief to quar- 
ters, two and a half miles distant, in the yard 
of a Mr. Joseph Dollman, now absent in the 
rebel army. 

As we rode to-day we met a tall, red-beard- 
ed rebel officer, riding to the rear under guard. 
This I ascertained was Major Fitzhugh, Adju- 
tant of General J. E. B. Stuart, captured on 
the south side of the Rapidan by a scouting 
party of Buford’s cavalry. It seems the Gen- 
eral himself narrowly escaped capture on this 
occasion, having got off in his shirt and on 
a barebacked horse. Buford’s men got his 
clothes, arms, and haversack, containing a very 
valuable map of the vicinity, which was turned 
over to me, 

August 21, Thursday.—Cloudy and warm. 
I am ill again this morning, and can’t get a 
drink of good water to suit my squeamish taste. 
This whole region seems to be insufficiently 
watered. The springs and wells are weak and 
of bad quality; the streams shallow and mud- 
dy, and I may add, at this season so infested 
with mules and bummers that they run about 
the color and consistency of chocolate. My 
mare suffers more than I, for by force of phi- 
losophy I frequently gulp a liquid which she 
can not be induced to touch. How my fevered 
visions are haunted by the cool, gushing fount- 
ains of the Shenandoah Valley! 

While engaged in examining a negro in re- 
gard to the fords of the river I heard the open- 
ing cannon. The enemy’s batteries are feeling 
our positions, and ours are replying. As the 
fire becomes more rapid an officer goes from 
tent to tent with the order to horse. Expect- 
ing the signal, I was already harnessed and 
ready. Just as I loosed my mare’s rein from 
the gate-post one of the clerks handed me a 
letter. It was from my wife, and hastily tear- 
ing it open I read, with hand on my saddle-bow 
and the thunder of the guns and screams of 
flying shells in my ears. It told the usual sto- 
ry of peace at home and affectionate anxiety 
for those in the field: 

“We have heard of Cedar Mountain through the 
newspapers and the narrow escape of the General and 
Staff—rejoicing and trembling.” 


Yes; but of to-day you have not heard, nor 
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BLACK BERRYING. 


of to-morrow—who knows? The fight is thick- 
ening, and the roar of the batteries shakes the 
earth : 

“Yesterday was a charming day, and we all went 
blackberrying; the children enjoyed it extravagantly, 
and returned with full baskets.” 

Two men hurried by, bearing the crushed 
body of an artilleryman on a stretcher; but I 
scarcely marked the ghastly object, so fully was 
my mind preoccupied with a pleasant picture 
far away; and as I rode forward, smiling, into 
the sulphurous cloud, “ hell’s rattle” 
moment drowned in the sound of sweet and 
loving voices from home. 

The enemy was attempting to force the pas- 
sage of the river at various points, but his rath- 
er feeble attempts were invariably repulsed. 
The fighting was done principally with artil- 
lery, and the casualties were not numerous. 
From an eminence near Rappahannock Station 
we could see the adverse forces with their trains 
moving westward up the southern bank of the 
stream. There are so many practicable fords 
so near together that it will be an impossible 
task to guard them effectually; and at the same 
time ae enemy seems to be working up toward 
our right, where the stream is so small that 
it can hardly be considered an obstacle to his 
movement. 

The firing ceased at mid-day without any 
decisive results, and about 2 o'clock p.m. the 
Staff returned to head-quarters, where dinner 
and rest put us in condition to meet future de- 
mands upon our powers of endurance. 

At dinner Surgeon M‘Parlin and Colonel 
Myers took a glass of wine with us. They spoke 
in glowing terms of the scenic grandeur and syl- 
van majesty of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington Territories. How pleasant will it be 
when these unlucky wars are over to retire to 
these magnificent temples of nature, where one 
might live and worship with the devotion of a 
Druid! 

At night General Banks, accompanied by 
Doctor Antisell, came to head-quarters. He 


was for the 
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seems much worn and 
suffering from his eoy- 
tusion and 
generally. 
Clarke, 

Staff, 


with 


fatigue 
Colonel 
Banks's 


comes 


of 
also 
the 


1 


report that 


the enemy’s forces are 


moving up the river, 
with the evident in 
tention of turning ou 
position on the right 
Meanwhile we 

to sleep, 


retire 
uncertain as 
to when and how we 
will be awakened.— 
Captain Abert called 
seeking hospitality, s 
I shared my tent and 
blankets with him.— 
During the night | 
was startled by unusual lights and noises, and 
stepped out to see what was the matter. 

The signal-men occupied the roof of t) 
Dollman House, lighting the martial surrow 
ings with the red glare of their 
the kitchen a large number of negroes were 
congregated, making night hideous with the 
howls, and prayers, alternated wit 
calculated to 


torches. I 


groans, 
dirge-like hymns, 
terror than courage. 

Seeing an old fellow at the door, 
to get some information respecting the condi 
tion of the river He assured me that 
he had had a revelation “ that 
going to sneak away in the night, 
ways done, and there would be no battle.” This 
but I 
don’t think the old rogue was entirely convinced 
himself, for in the next breath he besought me 
to let him have a wagon to carry his goods and 
family northward. 

Seeing a light in the commander's tent I 
pointed it out, and told him to make application 
to General Pope, and he would doubtless get a 
satisfactory answer. Whereupon I re 
a comfortable sleep without waiting the dénxoue- 
ment, 


more inspire 


I endeavors 


above. 
Jackson was 


as he had a 


was consoling to those who had faith, 


tired 
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August 22, Friday.—Clouds and sultry. At 
two o'clock A.M. we were aroused by an officer 
with the order to pack, refresh, and be ready 
to move by the earliest dawn, Having washed 
my face and coffee’d I felt much better than I 
expected. Sigel holds our right near the War- 
renton Springs, and will probably receive the 
first attack, 

With the first streak of dawn we were stirred 
by the boom of a gun, which was presently fol- 
lowed up by a rapid cannonade from the direc- 
tion of Beverly’s Ford. The Staff took position 
on some high ground beside the Warrenton 
road, fram whence I was presently dispatched 
with a message to General Williams (in com- 
mand of Banks’s Corps), ordering him to move 
his command from their position below Rappa- 
hannock Bridge, further to the right and up 
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the stream. At Williams’s head-quarters I 
found Major Perkins, who informed me that 
the General had already ridden over to General 
Pope to solicit orders to the same effect. 
Returning I found the Staff dismounted and 
resting under a clump of trees. Here we passed 
several hours, talking, sleeping, and carrying 
The ene- 
my seems more disposed to manceuvre than at- 
tack: but the less he shows himself the more 
reason we have to apprehend his hidden move- 


messages to the different positions. 


ments. 

Growing restless I took my field-glass and, 
seeking a commanding point, observed the ad- 
The road along the 
bank was visible for some distance, and at Free- 
man’s Ford, three and a half miles distant, it 
turned westward into the woods, and is there- 
after lost to view. For two hours at least we 
watched the enemy’s column of all arms moving 


verse shore of the river. 


on this road, which leads through Jefferson vil- 
lage to the Upper Rappahannvek. I reported 
from time to time to General Pope, who fully 
understood the movement and made his corre- 
sponding dispositions with promptness — divi- 
sion after division, and battery after battery, 
withdrawing from the lower fords and moving 
westward so as to confront and repel every ef- 
fort of the enemy to force the crossings below 
Warrenton. He seemed to be on the alert to 


fall upon and crush any portion of their army 


which should cross in advance. 

During these operations a thunder-cloud, 
black and menacing, came rolling rapidly up 
from the southward; but ere it reached us it 
was borne away toward the mountains, and then 
moving continuously northward all the region 
between us and the Blue Ridge was obscured 
At the same time a detached 
cloud of smaller volume was seen in the north- 
east, hanging over and pouring its wrath upon 
our line of communication with Washington. 
We had gathered under our cloaks and blankets 
to avoid the impending shower, admiring the 
majestic volume of the clouds and speculating 
upon these meteorological vagaries, when I re- 


by the storm. 


marked to a comrade, ‘‘ Those clouds have re- 
vealed to me the enemy’s plan of operations as 
I am convinced it will shortly be developed. 
His power has been gathered against us, and, 
rolling northward, has menaced our front, then, 
swerving aside, will pass between us and the 
mountains on its way across the Potomac. That 
detached cloud which lowers so dark to the 
northeast is a raiding force upon our railroad 
communications. And I furthermore predict 
that our future fortunes will be indicated by the 
course of that storm-cloud, If it spends itself 
on the mountains we will not have a great bat- 
tle; but if it returns upon us it means a bloody 
and decisive struggle.”” While I said this jest- 
ingly, as an habitual scorner of signs and super- 
stitious dreams, auguries, and spiritual mani- 
festations, I felt thoroughly convinced that, in 
this fanciful assimilation of earthly and heaven- 
ly movements, I had divined the true plan of 
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the enemy’s campaign, nor could I suppress a 
superstitious thrill when, a few moments after, 
the clouds over our heads were rent with a 
crash of thunder, and the rain poured down in 
torrents. This was followed by the opening of 
Sigel’s guns, and for an hour the batteries and 
the clouds roared in emulation. 
The Generals and their families rode back to 
the house of a Mr. Bowen, where they arrived 
late in the afternoon, half starved and thor- 
ougly drenched and jaded. 


tremendous 


It appears that the enemy had pushed some 
brigades over the river which were promptly 
driven back, but night and the storm put an 
end to the fighting before any decisive results 
were obtained. 

There were sharp losses, however, on both 
At Bowen's 
I found a vacant sofa in the hall, and stretched 
my self upon it, pleased to have secured so great 
a luxury. After sinking into a partial slumber 
with the 


sides, and we took some prisone rs. 


information 
that by prompt action I might get some sup- 
per. I was pitiably hungry, and at this friend 
ly hint started to rise. The 
me that I was more in need of rest than food. 
Then, if I abandoned my sofa for a moment, 


a messmate roused me 


effort convinced 


what chance had I of getting it again? There 
were a dozen general officers in the house who 
had not where to lay their heads, and I was but 
a Captain, with a Lieutenant-Colonel’s commis 
I stuck to my bed. 

Saturday. - 


The batteries at the fords opened early this 


sion in my pocket. 


August 23, Cloudy and sultiy. 


morning, and continued for several hours with 
a fury and pertinacity which suggests that the 
is endeavoring to divert our attention 
from his flank movement now in progress. The 
continued of up the 
stream show that we are not deceived by them. 
Nevertheless the practice is sharp, and I see 
the men with stretchers busy carrying away 
the wounded. General Bolen is reported kill- 
ed. Meanwhile we ascertain that the heavy 
rains have raised the river six feet, carrying 


enemy 


movements our troops 


off the bridges and rendering the fords imprac- 
ticable. Hartsuff’s brigade, which occupied a 
position on the southern side at the railroad 
crossing, has been withdrawn with difficulty 
over the swollen stream. This relieves us from 
guarding so many crossing-places, and will en- 
able us to concentrate upon a portion of the 
enemy’s force reported to be already over the 
river near Waterloo Bridge. It also defeats a 
plan entertained by General Pope of recrossing 
at the lower fords, and falling with his whole 
force on the rear of the enemy’s column. The 
last orders I heard given are to seek the enemy 
and attack whenever found. 

In the midst of these excitements and anx- 
ieties I was half famished, and received a wink 
from a messmate with uncommon pleasure. 
Major Meline’s wink always meant something 
comfortable; so I followed him into a vacant 
room, where he produced a large pitcher of 
milk and two glasses. This was a treat, in- 
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8HE WON'T GIVE DOWN. 


deed, and we saturated ourselves with the sooth- 
ing beverage. Campaigners who have been for 
a long time confined to the strong, harsh diet 
of the commissariat have an unspeakable long- 
ing for milk, sweet or sour, and will stop at no- 
thing to procure it. Some days ago, after a 
hot, dusty ride, which had dried me to the con- 
sistency of a mummy, I passed some soldiers 
who had just plundered a cow of her treasure, 
one holding in his hand a half-gallon cup foam- 
ing over with delicious milk. I reined up and 
asked what he would take for it. He declined 
selling, saying they wanted to drink it them- 
s@lves. I offered a dollar for the cup, and then 
ive dollars, putting my hand in my pocket and 
lrawing out the money to show that I was in 
earnest. The man stoutly refused to sell, say- 


ing the milk would do them good; and as for | 


the money, they might be killed before he could 
get a chance to spend it. I acknowledged the 
justice of the reasoning, and turned to resume 
my way. Doubtless I looked, as I felt, exhaust- 
ed and disappointed, for the soldier immediate- 
ly called after me: ‘‘ Captain, I won't sell the 


milk for any money; but stop, and we'll give | 


you a share of it for nothing.” There was a 
manly generosity in the offer that roused my 
nature too, and I declined it with many thanks 
and compliments, quenching my feverish long- 
ing for the moment with a draught of soldierly 
pride—the readiest panacea for all our ills, and 


oftentimes the soldier’s only sustenance amidst | 


privation, danger, and death. 

Colonel Butler, of the Staff, who had gone 
back to Catlett’s Station with the head-quar- 
ters baggage-train, returned this morning with 
the report that the enemy’s cavalry, led by Fitz- 
hugh Lee, had fallen upon our camp there, de- 
stroying a portion of the baggage, capturing all 
the extra horses of the Staff, several officers of 
the Quarter-master’s Department, with clerks, 
attachés, servants, cooks, and mess-chests. This 
information filled our family with anxiety and 
dismay, and, as no particulars could be ascer- 
tained, every officer was left to speculate upon 
the probable fate of his own property, horses, 
and attendants. The proprietors of the Excel- 
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| Say, ** I told you so.”’ 

After the mass of our force had passed up 
the river the Staff mounted and rode toward 
Warrenton, halting at Fayetteville between f 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. While rest- 
ling here the cannonade commenced in front 
and continued to increase in volume and 1 
pidity. I was sent forward to ascertain the « 
casion of the firing, and after riding about a 
mile found General Sigel in an open field, sur- 
rounded by his Staff and escort. 
| my inquiries he said simply that his advance, 
| under Schenck, Stahl, Schurz, and Steinwehr, 
was engaged with the enemy. As I supposed 
| this information was hardly specific enough to 
satisfy General Pope I rode forward a mile fur- 
ther until I came in sight of the field, and as- 
certained that the fighting was at Great Run, 
| between Sigel’s advance and a detachment of 
the enemy separated by a stream very much 
swollen, and for the time impassable. 

Returning to Fayetteville I reported my ob- 
servations, and we then mounted and pursued 
| the road to Warrenton, the sounds and smoke 
of the combat with artillery and musketry being 
| distinctly heard and seen on our left as we 
moved. 

About ten o'clock at night we stopped at th 
| house of a Mr. Shumete, three miles from War- 
renton, and took quarters. The family con- 
| sisted of an old man and his wife, with a flock 
of daughters, with several litters of grand-chil- 
|dren. They had the usual complaints to make 
of robbery and abuses from the soldiers, but 
the girls were pretty and pleasant-mannered, 
and served us at table with the true grace ot 
hospitality. The officers found beds upon the 
open porches, pillowed upon their saddles. | 
got into an out-building among some empty 
boxes and barrels, and, stretched upon a piece 
of India matting, enjoyed the much-needed 
night's rest. 

August 24, Sunday.—Cloudy and cool, I 


In answer to 





rose this morning much refreshed, and break- 
fasted on a cup of coffee and an ear of roasted 
corn, by the favor of Captain Menkin of the 
escort. We presently rode into Warrenton, | 
and, passing through the village, took position 
on some adjoining hills looking toward the west, 
there resting and waiting for the sounds of bat- 
tle. ‘The enemy with whom Sigel was engaged 
last night has retreated toward Waterloo Bridge, 
and we have infantry and cavalry pressing in 
| irsuit. About one o’clock we rode back to 
town and took dinner at the Warren Green 
Hotel. Finding the tavern crowded I cailed 
on Mr. Spillman, whose house we had occupied 
on the advance, and claiming hospitality was 


pleasantly entertained for the night. 


} 
| 
} 


| 
It | 
seems that the raid upon our baggage train on | 
Friday night was conducted by Major-General 
Stuart in person with his whole cavalry, severai 
The force 
passed through Warrenton fairly mounted and 
equipped, and full of health and pluck. Owing 
to the high water the artillery was left midway 
between Warrenton and Catlett’s, and the at 
tack, which was made during the heaviest rain 
Its 
completeness is best exhibited by an anecdote 
told by Colonel C—— of the Quarter-master’s 
Department. 

He occupied a tent with several brother offi- 
cers, and, probably with a view of rendering the 
canvass impervious to water, had mixed him- 
self a tumbler of punch. 


August 25, Monday.—Clear and pleasant. 


thousand strong, and a battery. 


storm at night, was a complete surprise. 





| 
Just as he was rais- | 


ing the glass to his lips a rush as of a strong | 
The | 
Colonel is uncertain to this day whether he | 
tasted the punch or not, but remembers amidst | 
the rush of winds and waters, and the reverber- 
ating peals of Heaven’s artillery, the ear-piercing | 


wind overthrew the tent and its inmates. 


rebel yell. In the confusion and intensity of | 
the darkness all distinctions of rank and color | 
were forgotten, and white and black, high and 
low, each fled on his own hook, seeking such 
cover as he might find in adjacent thickets and | 
grass-fields, | 

Fortunately, instead of devoting their ener- 
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gies entirely to destroying, the needy marauders 
commenced plundering, breaking open and ex 
amining the contents of trunks, desks, chests, 
boxes, etc. To enable them to do this intelli 
gently they were obliged to build themselves 
fires which exposed them to their adversaries. 
Several officers, among whom Lieutenant- 
Colonel Myers was conspicuously active, rallied 
a hundred men or more, who opened a gallin 
fire upon the plunderers, and finally forced them 
to retire with 
raiders only remained about half an hour, but 


loss. The main body of the 
it is probable that numerous greedy stragglers 
remained longer, as our people who lay in the 
adjacent bushes say they heard hammering and 
breaking open boxes going on until daylight. 
We have satisfactory evidence, however, that a 
gooc deal of this pillaging was done by our own 
camp Few 
were destroyed, but all the extra Staff horses 
were captured (my racking pony among them), 
about fifty in number. 


teamsters and followers. wagons 


Of ofticers, assistants, 
teamsters, and servants about the same number 
are missing, among them Captain Golding, As 
sistant Quarter-master, and our excelsior cook 
Joe, who will now have an opportunity of ad 
vancing on Richmond in one column. 
papers containing important information 
said to have been captured, but for all the rest 
as a military success the raid don’t amount to 


Some 


are 
ar 


any thing, and is said to have been undertaken 
to avenge the indignity put upon General Stuart 
by Buford’s troopers, when they captured his 
clothes and his Adjutant south of the Rapidan. 
As the command returned through Warrenton 
they paraded a negro on horseback dressed in 
the captured regimentals of General Pope, much 
to the edification and delight of the good 
zens of Warrenton, and, according to the co« 
of chivalry, in full quittance of the aforemen- 
tioned loss and indignity. 

This much we learned in Warrenton from 
escaped officers and citizens, but still no posi- 
tive news of John or the mess-chest. 

In the afternoon we rode nine miles to the 
Junction, and thence to a country house hand 
somely located, within whose inclosures ow 


citi- 
le 
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head-quarters camp was pitched. As we ap- 
proached there was quite a flutter among the 
officers, anxiously balanced between hope and 
fear in regard to their personal effects, servants, 
and horses. Among the familiar tents some 
familiar faces were recognized with a burst of 
cheerful greeting. My heart bounded with 
pleasure at seeing my faithful John smiling in 
front of a tent already prepared for me. For 
the last four days I had suffered from his ab- 
sence more than I cared to acknowledge. In 
the tent was my bedding and trunk. “ All 
right, Captain—I stuck to it and it is safe.” 
“Good! and the pony?” John rolled up his 
eyes with a deprecatory gesture. ‘‘ Ah, he is 
gone, Sir, with the rest—new halter and all. I 
tried to get him loose in time, but the rebels 
nearly rode over me, and I was obliged to hide 
in the pines to save my own bacon.” 

“ And they got Joe?” ‘They captured Joe, 
but he got away from them again.” John point- 
ed across the yard, and there stood Joe cooking 
in front of the great mess-chest itself, my friend 
the Major looking on with a radiant counte- 
nance, There were other faces not so cheerful 
bending over broken and rifled trunks, boxes, 
and desks, or hopelessly cursing and cross- 
questioning confused and dejected-looking serv- 
ants, 
General Ruggles, Aid-de-Camps Piat and Hayt 
had been the chief sufferers. The Topograph- 
ical Department had been thoroughly cleaned 
out, its ambulances, with instruments, baggage, 


and eight thousand dollars in money, having | 


been burned. 

But the great game which we were playing 
was rapidly approaching its crisis, and these 
personal vexations were soon lost sight of in 
the absorbing interest of the military situation. 

After I had retired to rest I was aroused by 
Colonel J. S. Clarke, who came in with import- 
ant information. From a hill-top he had ob- 
served a large force of the enemy, composed 


of all arms, moving rapidly around our right | 
by way of Gaines’s cross roads, Amissville on | 


the Chester's Gap road. This flying detach- 
ment showed thirty-six regiments of infantry, 


accompanied by a large body of cavalry and | 
numerous batteries, and it is supposed they are | 
pushing for Rectortown to get possession of the’ 


This | 


railroads between us and Washington. 
news was no soporific; but after studying over 
it a while I mentally referred it to the consid- 
eration of the Major-General Commanding, and 
quietly went to sleep. 

August 26, Tuesday.—Bright and warm. Col- 
onel Clarke called in again this morning to make 
his toilet, and informed me that our command- 
er had been anticipating an attack upon his 
quarters all night. I was glad I had not heard 
it earlier. ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise,” 

After breakfast I receiv visit from Major 
M‘Gee of my battalion, Third Virginia Cavalry. 
The Major is a young man of prepossessing man- 
ners and appearance, ard reports that he has 


The General Commanding, Adjutant- | 
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only two short companies under his command 
at present guarding Sigel’s pontoon-train. Oth. 
er companies belonging to the battalion are do- 
ing local duty in various parts of ultramontane 
Virginia. When we get out of this melée me 
will endeavor to concentrate the battalion a; 

take command. For the present the Major 
feels quite competent to manage his squadron. 

Our interview was brought to a close by th, 
sound of cannon apparently near at hand, Li st 
night’s news gave these sounds more significat 
than nsual, and started me to packing my bag- 
gage and buckling on my equipments. Going 
toward the General’s tent I perceived all quiet 
and, subsiding myself, I worked all day improy- 
ing some maps. In the afternoon I went out 
to see the dress-parade and drill of Colonel 
Crooks’s regiment of infantry, Thirty-sixth Ohio, 
This 
regiment, nearly a thousand strong, went through 
its exercises with a precision that I have never 
seen equaled. 

Sigel has been pounding away all day with 
his artillery, apparently to little purpose. As 
a Prussian, educated expressly in that arm, he 
relies too much on it, and wastes time in this 
broken and wooded country through which we 
are campaigning. 

Troops are coming in rapidly by the trains 
from Washington. If we can get up M‘Clel 
lan’s veterans in time, Lee may scatter his flank- 
ing detachments whenever he pleases, and we 
will take him in detail. 

August 2 


|now on duty as head-quarters guard. 


7. Wednesday.—Fair and pleasant. 
Rose early, and got my coffee. I heard can- 
non sounding to the northeastward, evidently 
on the line of our communications with Wash- 
ington. The General Commanding was also 
out pacing to and fro in front of his tent. Espy- 
ing me he requested me to have my horse sad 
dled. I promptly reported ready, and was sent 
with a message to Major-General Heintzelman, 
ordering him to send two brigades back toward 
Manassas Junction to check the enemy’s attack 
on the road. We are informed that they had 
a force of cavalry, with a battery, on the line last 
| night, and fired into the trains, destroying some, 
and burning the bridge at Bristoe Station. 
Seeking for Heintzelman’s quarters, as I was 
directed, near the Warrenton Junction, I came 
upon General Hooker. He was just about vis- 
iting Heintzelman, and I rode with him. Hook- 
er is a fine-looking soldier, tall, florid, and beard- 
|less, altogether very English in appearance. 
Arrived, I delivered my message to General 
Heintzelman—a grim, grizzled veteran, who 
| looks as if he had mettle in him. He said that 
|his corps had been hurried out on board the 
railway trains, without horses, ambulances, bag- 
| gage, or artillery. It was his opinion that his 
|corps should have marched out with all its 
| equipment, and its very movement would have 
| guarded the road completely. As it was, they 
| were here with only their clothes and their mus- 
| kets, scantily supplied with ammunition, onl} 
| twelve rounds in their boxes, and even the field 
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nd staff officers without horses. He men- 
tioned these things not by way of complaint, 
but that General Pope might understand their 
leficiencies and have them supplied if possible. 

At the same time the brigades were prompt- 
ly put in motion. Returning to head-quarters 
| met a Staff officer who informed me that Gen- 

‘al Pope had gone down to the telegraph of- 

e at the Junction, thus passing me on the 
vay. I found them breaking camp, and man- 
ied to get another insight into the mess-chest 
before it closed. 

The cannonading toward Manassas has been 
repeated at intervals, but now seems to have 
ceased entirely. At Ll A.M. we again hear 
the Warrenton. The 
troops, en masse, are moving toward Manassas 
Junction. At 2 p.m. the Staff mounted and 
moved in the same direction. Passing a long 
line of cars loaded with stores I was hailed by 
Colonel Beckwith, Chief Commissary, who re- 
quested me to ask the General ‘“‘ What was to 
be done with these trains?” The reply was, 
“They should be moved back with the troops 
as far as they could go, and there await fur- 
ther orders.” 

The news of the destruction of the railroad 
at Bristoe is confirmed, with details. An officer 
brings a message from General Hooker, to the 
effect that the enemy in force are lying across 
the railroad, disputing his advance, and that he 
is short of ammunition. He was hotly engaged, 
and had been fighting for some time. 


guns in direction of 


Kettle and Broad runs, and met numerous strag- 
glers from the battle-field, a few of whom were 
wounded. Further on we found an abandoned 
residence, occupied as an hospital, with about 
a hundred wounded in and around it, attended 
by our surgeons. 
ambulances were collecting other wounded lying 
in the fields adjacent to the railroad track. We 
next rode through open fields dotted over with 


dead bodies of both parties, sixty or eighty in | 
number. The Feder- 
al dead were stretch- 
ed and covered with 


their blankets.— 
Those of the enemy 
lay as they had fall- 
en. As we reached 
the bluff overlooking 
sroad Run the bat- 
teries located on the 
heights beyond open- 
ed anew. Captain 
Piat and myself were 
ordered to ride to 
the front and inform 
General Hooker of 
General Pope’s ar- 
rival. 

I chose the right- 
hand road, leading 
toward the battery 


| alry, 
As we drew near the scene of action we ob- | 

: | 

served the charred ruins of the bridges over | 


Parties With stretchers and | 
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we saw fuming on the hill. Piat rode to the 
left. Approaching the artillery I met General 
Grover, who pointed out Hooker on the oppo 
site side of the field, easily recognizable by his 
tall white horse. 

Joining General Hooker, I perceived that 
Piat had anticipated me and was just leaving. 
The General said the enemy under Ewell had 
opposed him with four brigades, showing about 
six thousand men. 
and made a stubborn fight. 


They were strongly 


poste 
He had succeeded 
in dislodging them, losing about three hundred 
men in killed and wounded, and expending 
nearly all his ammunition. His own force in 
hand did not exceed four thousand men, having 
With this 
force, having not over three cartridges per man, 
he occupied the ground yained, refusing to fall 
back, as prudence might have suggested, lest 
the enemy would reoccupy their position and 
give us the same trouble in the morning. The 
enemy still showed a line of battle over a mile 
long, between us and Manassas, and if they 
recommenced the fight he could not defend him- 
self for lack of ammunition, 

Returning to head-quarters I saw some rebel 
prisoners under guard, and from information 
elicited I became convinced that Jackson was 
at Manassas Junction, with twenty-five thou- 
sand men, and that this was the column ob- 
served and reported by Colonel Clarke, on night 
before last. Stuart was there with all the cav- 

] including Ashby’s old command, now led 
by General Beverly Robinson. 

The head-quarter baggage arrived after dark 
and was parked on the battle-field, but not un- 
loaded, 
bivouac among the mules and teamsters, making 
our couches where we could find a convenient 
spot on the bare ground. The whole northern 
horizon was red with the burning warehouses 
and railroad trains at the Junction. 
sition was critical, Within three miles of us 
lay an enemy overwhelming in numbers, flushed 
with temporary success and spoils, with an act- 


been greatly reduced by straggling. 


We got a scanty meal and went into 


ur po- 
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ive and enterprising cavalry, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country. Between us and 
them there was nothing but Hooker’s show of 
force, weak in numbers and without ammuni- 
tion; yet I never felt better in mind or body. 
With due credit to the friendly assistance of the 
doctors I had actually ridden off my illness, and 
I retired to rest on my gum-blanket and log- 
pillow with that contemptuous indifference to 
perils, remote or imminent, which is the highest 
luxury of the campaigner’s existence. 
Harassed with uncertainties and responsibil- 
ities the Commanding General had not so quiet 
a night. Messengers had been dispatched to 
hasten the march of General Fitz John Porter, 
who was behind with his fresh and veteran corps, 
These troops are expected to reach us by day- 
light, to replace Hooker, in case the enemy at- 
tack in that direction, ‘Dowell, with his 
own and Sigel’s comms ver thirty thousand 
men, are to move from crenton in the morn- 


ing and fall upon Jackson, before Lee, with the | 


main body of the rebel army, can support him. 
These orders carried out, and we will make 
Jackson pay dearly for his dinner and night’s 
frolic at Manassas. To-morrow will perhaps 
be a memorable day. 

I was aroused from my first doze by a voice 
exclaiming: ‘‘Was not that artillery?” The 
anxious questioner was General Pope, who sat 
smoking beside the decaying embers of the 
bivouac fire, 

August 28, Thursday. —Cloudy and warm. 


At the earliest dawn I was aroused from a deep | 


sleep by the same voice: ‘Come, wake up, get 
breakfast, and make ready. We were all 
promptly upon our feet ; blankets and over-coats 
rolled and strapped upon our saddles. Coffee, 
beef-steak, and hard-tack served, and the Staff 
was ready. I felt in better condition than I had 
done since Cedar Mountain. 

Anxious and moody the General sat smoking 
his cigar, listening for the opening sounds of 
battle, and occasionally ripping into delinquents 
of all grades, white and black. At length the 
voom of a single gun broke the silence of the 
morning. All was attention and expectancy. 
The sound was not repeated. Scouts came in 
with the report that the enemy’s forces at Ma- 
nassas were falling back westward; this should 
throw them on M‘Dowell. Presently the long- 
expected cannonade commenced, to the west- 
ward or northwestward of our position, It was 
feebly maintained, and at the end of an hour 
ceased entirely. I fancied I could hear mus- 
ketry, but was not sure. General Porter, who 
was expected to be up during the night, did not 
arrive until 10 o’clock a.m. There is much in- 
dignant comment among the Staff officers on 
this dangerous delay, and he will probably hear 
some sharp words from the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

About mid-day the General and Staff took 
the road for Manassas. As we passed the 
burned bridges at Kettle and Broad runs, Cap- 
tain Merrill, of the Engineers, was ordered to 


repair them, if possible, sufficiently to admit the 
passage of the trains loaded with army stores, 

Just as we reached the smoking ruins of the 
Junction I was sent back with a message to 
Generals Porter, Hooker, and Heintzelman, oy- 
dering them to move their commands on Ma- 
nassas without delay. 

I found Porter at Bristoe, and delivered the 
message. I afterward found Generals Heint- 
zelman and Hooker, with their officers, seeking 
shelter from the intense heat in a leafy thicket. 
the party gathered around a tub of lemonade. 
Having delivered my message, I was invited 
partake, and one of the aids dipped out half a 
tin cupful of the acidulated beverage. I was 
burning with thirst, yet hesitated to drink, as 
the Doctors had cautioned me against acids, 
General Hooker proposed to amend it from a 
flask at hand; the amendment was accepted, 
and I swallowed a tinful of delicious and invig- 
orating punch, 

I returned to the Junction by a road running 
parallel and to the left of the railroad, and found 
the General and Staff dismounted, and resting 
under the shadow of one of the old redoubts 
of Beauregard’s engineering. While here I 
amused myself strolling about observing the 
débris of the recent rebel carnival. On th« 
railroad track and sidelings stood the hot and 
smoking remains of what had recently been 
trains of cars laden with ordnance and com- 
| missary stores intended for our army. As far 
as the eye could reach the plain was covered 
with boxes, barrels, cans, cooking-utensils, sad- 
dles, sabres, muskets, and military equipments 
generally ; hard-bread and corn-pones, meat, 
salt and fresh, beans, blankets, clothes, shoes, 
and hats, from bran-new articles, just from the 
original packages, to the scarcely recognizable 
exuviz of the rebels, who had made use of the 
| opportunity to refresh their toilets. 

Here were scattered quantities of our fine 

army groceries, salt, sugar, coffee, dessicated 
vegetables, and the sutler’s less genuine sup- 
plies of canned fruits, meats, cheese, and gin- 
ger-bread. Immediately around the Junction, 
where the shops and shanties of the storekeep- 
ers, sutlers, negro refugee boarding-houses, 
ambrotypists, Jew clothiers, tract distributors, 
gamblers, eating and drinking saloons were 
most congregated, these remains were thick- 
est strewn and most ludicrously commingled. 
| Most of the buildings were burned, and many 
tents shared the same fate. Other encamp- 
ments still stood flapping in the breeze, the 
tents slit into ribbons with sabre strokes. Over 
| this field of wide-spread waste and destruction 
| numerous skulkers and stragglers of our own 
| army were wandering, stuffing their knapsacks 
| or loading their horses with whatever pleased 
their fancies, 

Looking over all this detailed confusion, the 
| grim outlines of the grass-grown earth-works, 
the solitary chimneys, the broken engines 

and overthrown gun-carriages, the mouldering 
graves of former occupants, presented a pic- 


to 
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ture of the waste of war most solemn and im- | 


pressive, 

About the middle of the afternoon we again 
were called to horse, and directed our course 
across the plain toward a large brick house, 
said to have been formerly the head-quarters 
of Beauregard, and destined to be occupied by 
us. The General rode rapidly, while I lingered 
to study the picturesque points of the scene. 
While thus-engaged I was surprised by a thun- 
der-storm, which burst upon us with great fury. 
Seeing no shelter near, I took refuge in one of 
the abandoned camps, and, dismounting, led 
my mare into an officer’s tent. Here I found 
a supply of oats, and hoped to quiet the fright- 
ened animal by a good feed; but the fracas 
was so stunning, and the tent rocked so violent- 
ly, that she would touch nothing, and lest we 
should both become dangerously entangled in 
the falling canvas I was obliged to abandon 
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my poor shelter and ride 
through the drenching rain 
to the stables adjoining the 
brick house where I sup- 
posed the Staff was sojourn- 
ing.. I remained here an 
hour, until the rain was 
over, and then, on going to 
the house, was surprised and 
disgusted to find it empty 
and no clew to the diree- 
tion the Staff had taken. 

In the inclosure I acci- 
dentally encountered my 
m,n John, with a broken- 
down cavalry-horse which 
he had caught, equipped 
and loaded with plunder 
from the plains. From 
him I learned the direction 
General Pope and Staff 
had taken, and started after 
them at an easy pace, which 
was quickened asthe sounds 
of cannon struck my ears. 
On the low grounds at Bull’s 
Run I found the baggage 
train halted, and prepara- 
tions making to pitch the 
camp. The sounds of bat- 
tle increasing, I pushed 
on, crossing Bull’s Run at 
Blackburn’s Ford, and re- 
joining General Pope, who 
was halted on the Centre- 
ville road, overlooking an 
engagement going on in the 
vicinity of Groveton, three 
or four miles distant. It 
was a sharply contested 
fight, as the rapid reports 
of cannon and musketry, 


and the continually rising 


volumes of white smoke 
attested. When darkness 


closed we could still see the , 


blaze of the guns and the course of the shells 
over the tree-tops. In time these died away, 
and we rode back to camp. But few tents 
were pitched, and I should have been crowded 
out but for the courtesy of Major Meline. I 
went to bed supperless, but about ten o'clock 
was aroused by John holding a dish of fried 
meat under my nose. I ate the mess mechan- 
ically, and dropped to sleep again. 

August 29, Friday.—Clear and warm. At 
three o'clock this morning I was aroused by 
Colonel Ruggles in person to carry written or- 
ders to General Fitz-John Porter, supposed to 
be lying at Manassas Junction, or alternative- 
ly at Bristoe. The combat we had witnessed 
last evening was between King’s Division of 
M‘Dowell’s Corps and a portion of Jackson’s 
command. The fight was sharp and sanguin- 
ary, but without decisive results. Kearney, 
having driven out the enemy’s rear-guard, oc- 
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cupied Centreville. It was understood that 
M‘Dowell’s command occupied a position which 
cut Jackson off from the main body of the rebel 
army. There will doubtless be a sanguinary 
battle to-day. Porter’s orders are to move his 
Corps on Centreville without delay. 

I started with an orderly, It was pitchy 
dark—so dark that I couldn't see my horse’s 
ears—and I presently found I had wandered 
from the road. The orderly knew nothing, or 
was stupid from sleepiness, so that in endeay- 
oring to retrieve I found myself entangled in 
thickets, and then wandering through the half- 
decayed villages of log-huts built by the rebels 
during their first occupation. As I got out of 
one of these desolate encampments I fell into 
another, and began to suspect [ was wandering 
in circles, which frequently happens to people 
bewildered or benighted. I at length dismount- 
ed, and feeling the road got out into the open 
plain, where the still smouldering fires of the 
recent destruction served to guide me. I found 
no troops here, and it was broad daylight when 
I reached Porter’s quarters at Bristoe. Enter- 
ing his tent I found the handsome General ly- 
ing on his cot, covered with a blanket of imita- 
tion leopard skin. 

At his request I lit a candle and read the 
message, then handed it to him. While he 
coolly read it over I noted the time by his 
watch, which marked five o’clock and twenty 
minutes precisely. He then proceeded to dress 
himself, and continued to question me in regard 
to the location of the different commands and 
the general situation, As I was but imperfect- 
ly informed myself I could only give vague and 
general replies to his queries. We believed 
Jackson separated from the main army of Lee 
by a day’s march at least; and General Pope 
desired to throw all his disposable force upon 
him and crush him before Lee came up. The 
troops were immediately ordered to cook break- 
fast and prepare for the march. 

Meanwhile the head-quarters breakfast had 
been served, and I sat down with the Staff offi- 

.cers to partake. The General, who was busy 
writing dispatches on the corner of the same 
table, looked up and asked, How do you spell 
“chaos?” I spelled the word letter by letter 
e-h-a-o-s. He thanked me, and observed, 
stniling, that, by a singular lapse of memory, 
he often forgot the spelling of the most familiar 
words. Completing his dispatch he folded it, 
and asked if any of us had letters we wished to 
send to Washington. I gladly embraced the 
opportunity to hand in a letter to my wife, 
written in pencil and kept ready. The Gen- 
eral then remarked that he had daily communi- 
cation with Washington, and they made fre- 
quent and anxious inquiries after General Pope 
there, having heard nothing from him lately. 
He said further that he would inform General 
Banks of the condition of affairs. Banks I 
understood was still behind him toward War- 
renton Junction, guarding the railroad trains 


of stores, which were cut off by the destruction | 


of the bridges. The conversation was closed 
by the boom of a distant gun. 

I immediately took leave and started back to 
general head-quarters. The road was now lined 
with wagons, stragglers, and droves of cattle, 
all moving northward. From time to time at 
long intervals the cannon sounded, but no heayy 
firing yet. Arrived at Bull Run I found our 

camp broken up; but meeting with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Myers I was informed that the 
enemy had developed in great force near Cen- 
treville, and I must seek the General in tha; 
direction. Riding rapidly forward I found the 
General and Staff grouped around a house on 
the heights of Centreville, observing a fight 
which was going on some five or six miles dis- 
tant in the direction of the old Bull Run batt!e 
field. The fight was evidently thickening and 
extending, as could be seen by the white cumu 
lus clouds hanging over the batteries, and t! 

long lines of thinner smoke rising above the 
tree-tops. 

We could furthermore see the moving dust- 

clouds, indicating the march of supporting col 
umns all converging toward the centre of ac 
tion. The line of the Bull Run Mountains was 
visible beyond and from Thoroughfare Gap, 
which appeared to the right of the battle-cloud 
We could see the dust and reciprocal artillery- 
fire of our retreating and the enemy’s advanc- 
ing forces. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
I was standing with Colonel Beckwith and com 
menting on these movements, when I learned 
that this was probably Longstreet’s command 
pforcing back Ricketts’s Division from the Gap, 
which he had attempted to hold. I was after- 
ward informed it was an artillery duel between 
the cavalry forces of Stuart and Buford. 

The anxiously-expected order to mount was 
at length given, and we rode rapidly by the 
Warrenton turnpike toward the field of battle. 
Hundreds of stragglers were toiling along the 
hot and dusty road, apparently actuated by the 
desire of rejoining their regiments in the en 
gagement, while hundreds of others were shame- 
lessly skulking, plundering, cooking, or sleeping 
bythe way-side. At every house and under every 
convenient shade parties of these tricotenrs were 
picking chickens, roasting corn, and making 
themselves comfortable generally—neither or- 
ders, threats, nor scorn had the slightest effect 
on these recreant hogs. We at length saw 
quite a large body of men approaching us un- 
armed and marching in a disorderly manner. 
I was quite shocked at this apparition, and per- 
ceived by their countenances that others were 
equally bewildered. General Pope halted the 
column, and in a stern voree demanded what 
this meant? He was answered that they were 
prisoners taken by Jackson at Manassas Junc- 
tion, now liberated on parole, and returning 
home. There were between five and six hun- 
dred, chiefly made up of officers having had 
charge of the supplies at Manassas, with their 
train of clerks, assistants, sutlers, invalids, and 
bummers. There were mutual recognitions be- 





tween them and individuals of our cavaleade, 
and in passing they cheered, hoping that we 
would make a finish of Jackson this time. 

As we approached the field the pounding of 
the guns was tremendous, but as we were as- 
cending the last hill that rose between us and 
the magnificent drama, and just beginning to 
snuff the sulphurous breath of battle, a Staff 
officer from Sigel (I think) rode up to General 
Pope and reported that the ammunition was 
failing. Immediately the General turned to 
me: ‘Captain, ride back to Centreville and 
hurry up all the ammunition you can find there!” 
[ felt for a moment disgusted and mutinous, 
but I could not dispute the importance of my 
mission, so I sullenly drew‘rein and galloped 
back over the hot and dusty road. Amidst 
the vast accumulation of vehicles and baggage- 
trains at Centreville I should have had great 
difficulty in finding the wagons I was in search 
of, had I not fortunately fallen in with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Myers, of M‘Dowell’s Corps, who 
seemed to be always on hand in an emergency. 
With his assistance in a marvelously short time 
I got between twenty-five and thirty wagons 
started in the proper direction: and then, by 
his invitation, stopped to swallow a cup of cof- 
fee and a hasty lunch. Observing a consider- 
able body of well-equipped troops lying here 
ipparently idle, I expressed astonishment, and 
inquired the cause of it. The answer was ex- 
pressed evasively, but with some bitterness: 
‘There are officers here to-day who would be 
doing themselves far more credit by marching 
to the battle-field than by lying idle and excit- 
ing disaffection by doubts, sneering criticism, 
and open abuse of the Commander-in-Chief.” 

I followed my wagons until I had got them 
clear of Centreville and in a full trot down the 
turnpike; I then dug spurs into my mare's 
flanks, and in the shortest time possible return- 
ed to the great centre of interest. I found the 
General and Staff grouped around a large pine- 
tree which stood solitary on the crest of an open 
hill, overlooking our whole line of battle. The 
summit immediately in our front was occupied 
by a line of batteries, some thirty or forty 
pieces, blazing and fuming like furnaces. Be- 
hind these a fine brigade of Reno’s command 
lay resting on theirarms. ‘To their right stood 
Heintzelman, with the divisions of Hooker and 
Kearney, whose musketry kept up a continuous 
roar. Supporting the ieft of this line of guns 
was Sigel, also sharply engaged with small-arms. 
On an open bluff still further to the left, and 
on the opposite side of the valley traversed by 
the Warrenton turnpike, lay Schenck’s Division, 
which had been a good deal cut up, and was 
not actively engaged at this moment. The dry 
srass which covered the hill he occupied had 
taken fire, and was burning rapidly, occasion- 
ally obscuring that portion of the field with its 
smoke. Beyond him, on the extreme left of 
our line, General Reynolds, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, lay masked from the enemy by 
a wood. The enemy’s position can only be 
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known by the smoke of his guns, for all his 
troops and batteries are concealed by the wood. 
He occupies strong lines on a plateau and along 
an unfinished railroad embankment, which is 
equal to a regularly intrenched line. He fights 
stubbornly, and has thus far resisted all our ef- 
forts to dislodge him. The General relies on 
the advance of M‘Dowell and Porter to crush 
him, and we are in momentary expectation of 
hearing their guns. The shot and shells of the 
enemy directed at the batteries in our front 
render this position rather uncomfortable, as 
they are continually screeching over our heads, 
or plowing the gravelly surface with an ugly 
rasping whir, that makes one’s flesh creep. 

I remarked two of the battery horses on the 
left performing some singular gymnastics. A 
shell struck the span and burst between them. 
They then commenced hopping around and 
bowing at each other, like polite 
Frenchmen, and having made several circles 
in this way, they fell plunging and rolling over 
each other, then rose again to perform the same 
tour of gymnastics. This continued for ten 
minutes, and I was glad at last to see the poor 
creatures lying quiet. Going up to them I 
found them both stone-dead, the shell having 
carried away the fore-leg of one and the hind- 
leg of the other close to the body. 

Our efforts to carry the wood in front hav- 
ing thus far failed, I was sent to General Reno 
with orders that he should throw forward the 
division lying in reserve to support the attack of 
Heintzelman’s troops. 


two ovel 


The order was prompt- 
ly and gallantly executed, the troops moving in 
beautiful order and with admirable spirit. I 
accompanied the advance until they passed our 
guns beyond the summit, and remained there 
admiring until the troops, moving down a fine 
open slope, reached the edge of the wood. The 
enemy was pelting away industriously from his 
wooded strong-hold, and the air was lively with 
singing bullets. For half an hour or more the 
At length 
Reno in person reported to the General, and 
stated that he had failed to carry the wood. 
Simultaneously with his return our position was 
so sharply raked with shot and shell that the 
General withdrew a short distance to the right, 
establishing himself on the verge of a wood. 

At this crisis there seemed to be a giving way 
of Sigel’s troops on the centre, they breaking 
and running down the hill by twos and threes 
An 
officer was dispatched to check this movement, 
and succeeded in doing so. 


roar of musketry was unceasing. 


at first, and presently by tens and dozens. 


At the same time 
large bodies of troops were seen moving for- 
ward out of a and open 
ground on our extreme left. I was ordered to 
ride over and ascertain what troops these were 


wood across some 


—the General evidently supposing or hoping it 
might be Porter's command, as it was looked 
for in that direction. I rode to the point, prob- 
ably a mile and a half distant, and found it 
was Reynolds with the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
changing his position for one nearer the enemy, 
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but still masked by a forest. I delivered Gen- 


eral Pope’s order, which was ‘‘ not to show his 


men yet.” He explained to me that they were 
still concealed, but in a better position to strike 
when needed. Returning I was guided by 
some stragglers to a spring to the rear of Rey- 
nolds, and stopped to get a drink of water, 
While here I observed three shells consecutive- 
ly falling and bursting in the field, coming from 
the direction of our left and rear. One of them 
fell within a hundred yards-of me, I reported 
this circumstance to General Pope on my re- 
turn, who did not vouchsafe reply or comment 
upon it, but one of the Staff officers said, *‘ It Is 
Porter feeling his way into position, He has 
been tardy, but may be still in time.” 

It was now about four o’clock when General 
Phil Kearney came in and received orders to 
attack and carry the disputed position at all 
hazards. He rode off promising to do so. 
While he was forming his troops for the ad- 
vance it was thought necessary to pound the 
position with artillery, Reno, who was riding 
beside the Commanding General, remarked, 
** The wood is tilled with the wounded of both 
armies.” The Commander replied, ‘‘ And yet 
the safety of this army and the nation demands 
their sacrifice, and the lives of thousands yet 
unwounded,” After a moment’s hesitation the 
necessity of the order was acquiesced in, and 
forty guns were opened upon the fatal wood. 
The artillerymen worked with a fiendish activ- 
ity, and the sulphurous clouds which hung over 
the tield were tinged with a hot coppery hue by 
the rays of the declining sun, Meanwhile 
Kearney had gone in, and the incessant roar of 
musketry resembled the noise of a cataract. 

An hour later Kearney again appeared, and 
informed the General that the coveted position 
was carried, I stood beside him as he gave in 
his report, and while elated with the tidings he 
communicated admired the man as the finest 
specimen of the fighting soldier I had ever seen. 
With his small head surmounted by the regula- 
tion forage-cap, his thin face with its energetic 


beck, his colorless eyes, glaring as it were w 
a white heat, his erect figure with the emp: 
coat-sleeve pinned across his breast, down 
the very point of his sabre, whose ragged leat! 
ern scabbard stuck out like a gaff, he look 
the game-cock all over. His very voice had 
the resolute guttural cluck which characterizes 
that gallant fowl. His report was in substance, 
and very nearly in language, as follows: “G 
eral, I have at length carried the enemy’s posi 
tion. It was gallantly defended, and my loss 
has been awful, but that of the enemy has been 
at least three to one of mine. He made th 
most persistent and desperate efforts to dislodge 
me, rushing forward in columns ten or fifteen 
deep ; but the steady fire of my lines, deliver: 
at short range, mowed down these masses lik 
grass. The ground we occupy and that 
front of us is literally covered with their dead 
bodies ; and now, General, I may state to you 
that my men have eaten little or nothing for 
two days, and I beg of you that supplies b 
sent to them, and that they may be relieved, at 
least temporarily, to enable them to take some 
refreshment.” To which General Pope curtly 
answered that it was not in his power to grant 
either request. 

Meanwhile M‘Dowell in person arrived on 
the field, and reported the approach of his com- 
mand, It is a relief to see him here, although 
it is too late for him to accomplish any thing 
decisive. While exchanging greetings with me 
M‘Dowell looked toward the west, where the 
radiance of a rich golden sunset was breaking 
through the grim battle-clouds, illuminating the 
mingled glories and horrors of the hard-fought 
field. ‘* Look,” said he, ‘‘what a dramati 
and magnificent picture! How tame are all 
Vernet’s boasted battle-pieces in comparison 
with such a scene as this! Indeed, if an artist 
could successfully represent that effect it would 
be criticised as unreal and extravagant.” 

I warmed toward a man who amidst the dan 
gers and responsibilities of the occasion could 
mark its passing beauties and sublimities. At 





this point the two Generals, with their aids and 
escort, rode to the front to inspect the situation. 
On rising the hill occupied by the line of bat- 
teries we were exposed to a sharp fire both of 
artillery and musketry. Several cannon-shot 
plowed up the earth beneath our horses’ feet, 
and we saw the musket-balls rapping upon the 
guns as we rode along. This showed the ene- 
my still untamed, and became so annoying that 
the escort and most of the aids were ordered to 
retire behind the crest. Arriving on the ground, 
occupied by a battery of 20-pounder Parrotts 
which had been working very industriously 
and effectively all day, the Generals Pope and 
M‘Dowell (with Sigel and Kearney, I believe), 
with their chief officers, formed a line on the 
right of the guns, and stood for some time re- 
connoitring the enemy’s position. The battery 
was still working rapidly, and the enemy fight- 
ing back with equal spirit, when one of the 
guns burst, throwing off a heavy fragment of 
the muzzle, which described an are immediate- 
ly over the heads of the line of officers and fell 
with a thud, just clearing the last man and 
two feet lower and it would have swept 
off the whole party. I had remarked since we 
came over that the ammunitjon used seemed 
miserably and dangerously defective ; nearly all 
the shells bursting prematurely, and several so 
close to the muzzles of the pieces as to endanger 
the artillerymen. I am told one of the battery 
officers was thus wounded. 

We remained on this hill until after sunset, 
when the firing gradually ceased. When it 
became quite dark there was a beautiful pyro- 
technical display about a mile distant on our 
left, and near the Warrenton turnpike, occa 
sioned by a collision of King’s Division of 
M‘Dowell’s Corps with the enemy’s right. The 
sparkling lines of musketry shone in the dark- 
ness like fire-flies in a meadow, while the more 
brilliant flashes of artillery might have been 
mistaken for swamp meteors. This show con- 
tinued for an hour, the advancing and receding 
fires indicating distinctly the surging of the bat- 
tle tide; and all this time not the slightest 
sound either of small-arms or artillery was per- 
ceptible. It seemed at length that the fire of 
the enemy’s line began to extend and thicken, 
while ours wavered and fell back, but still con- 
tinued the contest. 
o'clock it ceased entirely, and we returned to 
our head-quarters station, where we picketed 
our horses and prepared to pass the night be- 
side a camp-fire. 

In discussing the events of the day with the 
officers I am enabled to make up a summary of 
our operations more satisfactory and complete 
than obtained from my own necessarily partial 
observations. 

The force of thirty-five thousand men under 
M‘Dowell, which should have marched between 
Jackson's and Lee’s main army, instead of 
coming into action in a body seems to have been 
scattered all-over the country, divisions and 
brigades engaged here and there, as if by acci- 


horse ; 
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dent; but the main body not getting on to the 
decisive field until after dark, too late to accom- 
plish any thing. We had, therefore, fought the 
action with the Corps of Sigel, Hein: elman, 
Reno, and the Pennsylvania Reserves, aggrega- 
ting less than twenty-five thousand men, about 
We have 
pounded Jackson severely indeed, but have not 
destroyed him—a result hoped for, and essential 
to our ultimate success. But for the failure of 
M‘Dowell and Porter to reach the field 
should certainly have destroyed Jackson. 

don’t know the reason of M‘Dowell’s dela 
no one doubts either his zeal or his courage, at 
his relations with the Commander-in-Chief 


equal to the force of the enemy. 


we 


We 


are 
Porter, who 
received the order carried by myself (this morn 
ing at sunrise) to move on Centreville, and a 
second order at 


as usual friendly and confidential, 


Manassas, turaing his course 
toward Groveton, has showed no disposition to 
assist in the fight at all, but has lain quietly in 
sight and hearing of the battle all the afternoon. 
His conduct is indignantly denounced, and there 
is some talk of a summary arrest. 

that we have 
and 
the darkness, or 
demolish him 
Others insist that we have suffer 
quite as severely as the enemy in the d 


Some are of opinion gained a 
that Jackson will 
if he 
in the 
“dd 


ay ’s op- 


decisive victory as it is, 
retreat under cover of 
remains we will easily 
morning. 


erations, and that by to-morrow morning he 
will be reinforced by the whole Southern army. 
This is Colonel Lewis Marshall's opinion, and 
notwithstanding my sanguine temper, when I 
remember that significant dust-cloud retrograd 
ing from Thoroughfare Gap toward this field, 
observed this morning from the heights of Cen- 
treville, I don’t see it can 
Nevertheless, let those that are jubilant enjoy 


how be otherwise. 
themselves till morning, while I, who have been 
in the saddle since three o'clock a.m., will en 
joy my damp flinty couch as sweetly as if it 
were a spring mattress. 

Rose 
feeling fresh and vigorous, and begged a break 
fast from of the 
seemed to have abundance. They have es- 
tablished a hospital in a house at the foot of 
the hill, and we can hear distinctly the outeries 


August 30, Saturday.—Fair and warm. 


some troopers escort, who 


of the wounded in the hands of the surgeons. 
I heard them all night, but supposed it was only 
our mules and horses making a disturbance. 

The enemy holds his ground in front of us 
with as much tenacity as ever. Whether Kear- 
ney fell back to ration his troops and was driv- 
en back I don’t know, but we no longer hold 
the position carried at such cost yesterday aft- 
ernoon. We have repeated information that 
there are bodies of cavalry, and even batteries, 
menacing our rear by both flanks, but the Gen 
eral takes little note of the reports, and still be- 
lieves, or affects to believe, that the enémy is 
retreating. 

There is nevertheless sharp practice going 
on in front both with small-arms and artillery. 
I was sent forward with a message to General 
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ordering him to advance his division and feel 
the enemy cautiously. I crossed a field where 
there was some heavy shelling from the enemy's 
batteries, and found General Ricketts and Statf 


the farther side. 


eral called to me to dismount or I would be 
picked off by the rebel sharp-shooters, who line 
the wood in front. 1 dismounted, and leading 
my horse up to the group delivered my mes- 
sage. 
and annoyed, and asked if I could explain to 
him the motive of the order, and if it was im 
perative? I replied, that General Pope was 
under the impression the enemy was retreating. 
Ricketts then asked, ‘*‘ Upon what information 
General Pope relied for this opinion?” I was 
unable to inform him. He then told me that 
he had already felt the enemy, and had been 
repulsed by infantry en masse and three bat- 
teries of heavy guns posted so as to command 
the further verge of the wood. That, so far 
from retreating, the enemy had been strongly 
reinforced, and was pressing him so heavily that 
he was not even sure of being able to maintain 
himself. He requested me to tell General Pope 
that, under these circumstances, he did not deem 
it advisable to advance unless the order was 
peremptory—in that case he would go in, with 
a certainty, however, of having his division cut 
to pieces. 

I rode off, putting my mare to her mettle te 
balk the sharp-shooters, who were spitefully 
spitting at every thing that showed itself; but 
before I had cleared the open ground I was re- 
called by an orderly of General Ricketts. Re- 
turning to the position, I found General Dur- 


yea, just in from the skirmish line, with a se- | 


vere wound in the hand. His statement fully 
confirmed Ricketts’s views, and I immediately 
reported what I had seen and heard to General 
Pope. 


ther orders? He hesitated a moment, and then 
**No! let it go so.” 
er the General walked to and fro, smoking and 
anxiously engaged in solving the difficult prob- 
lem involved in the contradictory evidence he 
was continually receiving. 

After a while M‘Dowell came in, and they 
spent the morning together under a tree appar- 
ently waiting for the enemy to retreat, Mean- 
time Porter, in answer to a peremptory order, 
had reported at head-quarters, and was posted 
with his command on the front and centre to 
lead the proposed attack. It was now about 
three in the afternoon, and the day had thus 
far been spent in ‘ndecisive skirmishes with 
small-arms, occasional bursts of artillery, and 
the disposal and manceuvring of our forces. 

Suddenly there was an order to horse, and 
the Staff moved rapidly across the valley, trav- 


said : 
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Ricketts (who, falling back from Thoroughfare | 
Gap, was now in position on our extreme right), | 


As I approached them I heard | 
the angry ‘‘zip” of bullets whistling by my ears, | 
and when about a hundred yards off the Gen- | 
|the high ground on either side. 


General Ricketts seemed both surprised | 





| attack, 


As he received it in silence, I asked if | 
I should return to General Ricketts with fur- | 


For some time aft- | 





ersed by the Warrenton turnpike, and halted 
on an eminence behind our left, and overlook- 
ing the road for some distance with the pos 
tions occupied by our troops on that wing. 


l 


As 


| we moved the thunder of a dozen batteries an- 
nounced that the battle had comminced in a 
dismounted standing in the edge of a wood on | 


new direction. The mass of our troops, now 
visible, seemed to be formed in the hollow along 
Young’s Branch and the turnpike toward Grove- 
ton, while our artillery, with supports, occupied 
On a ridge 
fronting us we could see the enemy’s artillery 
busily engaged. The old line, formed by Sigk i. 
Reno, Heintzelman, and Ricketts, was still held. 
but was only partially visible to us. Porter's 
Corps, supported by M‘Dowell’s, was leading 
the assault, and it was expected that his com- 
plete failure to do any thing yesterday would 
stimulate him to extraordinary efforts to-day, 

As the fight progressed it seemed as if the 
enemy’s fire }.revailed, and was approaching on 
our left and turning our position. Observing 
the enemy’s line of guns on the ridge described 
I saw an officer riding rapidly from gun to gun, 
apparently delivering orders, for as he passed 
along the guns were consecutively withdrawn. 
I called General Pope’s attention to this ma- 
neeuvre, and suggested that the enemy seemed 
to be retiring in that direction. He exclaimed 
quickly, ‘* They are taking away their guns, at 
any rate; but we will aot let them escape.” A 
few moments after, the General’s attention be- 
ing engaged in another direction, I saw the en- 
emy in two strong lines of battle moving over 
the ridge lately occupied by the guus, and ad- 
vancing rapidly down the slope toward us; at 
the same time a battery of light artillery ap- 
peared moving at full speed to support their 
This I immediately pointed out to 
the General, who seemed surprised, and, for the 
first time during the campaign, showed strong 
excitement. It was evident that these lines 
were marked by our artillery, for we could see 
the shell striking, bursting, and rending them 
continually, but in no way checking their ad 
vance or disturbing their steady order. Reach 
ing the base of the hill they seemed to halt for 
a time, while the storm of musketry continued 
to advance rapidly on our left. During this 
period we were standing near the ruins of a 
farm-house, and for a time:I was the only offi- 
cer with the General, all the rest being en- 
gaged in carrying orders and messages to dif- 
ferent parts of the field. 

At length some of the troops composing Si- 
gel’s left, under General Schenck, began to give 
way, and a regiment breaking in panic ran 
down the hill in full view. ‘The stragglers to 
the rear from all the centre of our line became 
momentarily more numerous, and on the main 
turnpike formed a continuous stream, mixed 
with ambulances, artillery-wagons, and horse- 
men, At this crisis I was ordered to ride with 
all speed to General Heintzelman on our ex- 
treme right, and bring over Ricketts’s Division 
at a double-quick to support our left, which 
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seemed to be rapidly crumbling under the en- 
emy’s attacks. I found Heintzelman, who said 
that Ricketts already occupied a most import: 
ant position, and could not be safely withdrawn ; 
adding that the Pennsylvania Reserves were dis- 
engaged, and I should take them. I had last 
seen these troops on our extreme left, but found 
General Reynolds behind our centre, where 
I delivered the 
order to him, pointing out the ground he was 
to occupy, and started back to advise General 
Pope of the change. 

As I recrossed the field the view was awfully 
discouraging. Not only did the mob of fugi- 
tives cover the Centreville road, but organized 
regiments of infantry, full batteries, and troops 
of cavalry, in full retreat, impeded my progress, 
while the hill-sides and by-roads were filled with 
parties carrying off wounded men in their arms, 
i blankets, on stretchers, and in every devisa- 
ble manner. We had been fighting with our 
line of battle formed like a V, with the ad- 
angle on Warrenton road. It 
seemed for the time that this projecting angle 


Reno lay yesterday morning. 


vanced the 
had been entirely crushed, and the débris was 
The right 
wing, however, I had just left cool and intact, 
while our left was still maintaining itself with 
efforts. The enemy seemed to be di- 
recting his whole power against us there, attack 
following attack with ceaseless rapidity, each 
renewal bringing him nearer and nearer to the 
extreme left of our line, now resting on Bull 
Run. When I got back to the position where 
I had left the Commander he was gone. The 
whole hill was under a storm of fire, and there 
was nothing in sight but one or two dead horses, 
several solitary fugitives, and a cavalry horse 
whose fore-foot had veen carried away by a 
cannon-shot, and who was bleeding from a bul- 
let wound in the face, probably inflicted by his 
late rider in a humane attempt to kill him. 
This wretched beast probably belonged to the 


streaming back toward Centreville. 


heroic 


Staff escort, as he saluted me with an ago- 
‘nized groan, and hobbled after me for some 
distance, 

I rode to and fro for some time without be- 
ing able to find the Commander or our line of 
battle. During this time I met Colonel Clarke, 
of Banks’s Staff, who told me he thought Gen- 
eral Pope had ridden back towerd the W 
ton road; but as the accumulating roar of bat- 
tle seemed approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion I preferred to seek him there. Riding to- 
ward the left I found our line of infantry falling 
back under a heavy fire, and showing a tendency 
to disorganize. A line of Staff officers, with the 
escort cavalry, was formed behind with drawn 
sabres, driving back skulkers, among whom I 
observed about as many officers as privates. 
Among the most active in this service I recog- 
nized Major Meline, and feeling relieved that 
Thad at length found my place I joined him 
with a will, Among others we halted a bat- 
tery which was trotting off. The officer said 
his ammunition was spent, and he moved off 
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to save his guns. I ordered him to put his 
battery in position and fire blank cartridges, 
if he had nothing more, for the moral effect. 
For the rest, the battle was not lost, and his 
He 
unlimbered, admitting that he had powder and 
half a dozen rounds of canister. Good! that 
half a dozen rounds may secure us the victory. 
On my way over I had met an officer sent by 


guns were as safe here as at Centreville. 


General Sumner, seeking General Pope to re 
port the arrival of Sumner’s and Franklin's 
Corps at Centreville. When I met the General 
I repeated this message to him, to which he re 
plied, with scornful tone and gesture, ** Why at 
Centreville ?” 

At the same time there wis a magnificent 
combat going on in sight of the whole army, 
where a portion of Schenck’s Division, the Penn 
sylvania Reserves, and Towers’: Brigade, met 
the enemy’s attack on the ground which yes 
terday was occupied by the extreme left of our 
line. The enemy's advance was checked, and 
our left wing, although forced back some dis 
tance, still showed an unbroken and menacing 
front, covering the main to Centreville 
and the retreat of all our vehicles, spent bat 
The brilliant conduct of 
the troops mentioned was 
witnessed it, and from that period the tremor 


road 


terics, and wounded, 
cheered by all who 


ceased, and I observed no more wavering in 
our lines, 

A division under Reno had been withdrawn 
from the centre and lay in reserve behind us. 
The fine appearance and firm attitude of these 
troops, with the smiling countenance of their 
splendid leader, served to dispel all remaining 
apprehension of a disgraceful rout, which for a 
The Staff was again 
grouped around the Commander, and we took 
position with Reno’s Division, still under a bit- 
ter fire of artillery, the air shuddering with all 
the varied pandemoniac notes of shell, round 


time seemed imminent. 


shot, grape, rusty spikes, and segments of rail- 
road bars. 
when the signal was given for Reno to advance. 


This continued until about sunset, 


His troops, which had been massed in squares, 
now deployed, and advanced beautifully in two 
lines of battle. When they reached the edge 
of the wood in front the roll of musketry com- 
menced swelling higher and higher, until it re- 
sembled the stunning roar of Niagara. Our 
line, with the smoke of its fire, covered the en- 
emy from our view, but his advance could be 
understood by the musket-balls, which struck 
upon the open ground in front, throwing up lit 
tle clouds of dust, first striking just behind our 
men, and then advancing toward us like the 
big rain-drops pattering on a dusty street, until 
we perceived ourselves enveloped in the shower, 
the leaden drops striking among and beyond 
We could not hear their singing for the 
stunning noise in front, but an occasional hit 
showed the quality of their metal. I saw a ball 
strike the shoe of the horse standing next to 
mine, glancing without inflicting a hurt, but 
causing the animal to snort and stamp violent- 


us. 
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ly. I saw General Elliot, during one of these 
showers, suddenly turn and ride to the rear. 
It was reported that he was wounded, and he 
returned presently with his wrist bound up, 
covering a slight wound, which did not with- 
draw him from the ground. 


pulsed these insidiously fatal showers would 
cease, and the more appalling but really less 
dangerous storm of artillery would recommence, 
while Reno took advantage of the lull to change 
the position of his lines—the. first Tine retiring, 
and the second advancing by right of compa- 


pretty manceuvf® was repeated a number of 
times, with a coolness and accuracy that would 
have been applauded on a parade-ground ; and 
as often as the enemy hurled his columns upon 
our position he met a bloody repulse from the 
steady fire of these veterans. I do not remem- 
ber how many attacks were thus repulsed, but 
am under the impression there were four or 
five, and perhaps more. The enemy must have 
suffered severely here. Our loss was trifling, 
as I saw very few men fall and very few wound- 
ed carried to the rear. 

The sun set in a sea of fiery-red clouds, and 
with the approaching darkness the sounds of 
musketry ceased, and the enemy fell back, leay- 


and a soldier, answering in broken English, , 
fered to conduct me to him. 

I found Sigel and Schurz, with their Staffs, in 
the centre of what seemed to me an unorgan- 


ized crowd of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 


| dred men. 
As the enemy’s infantry would fall back re- | 


Whether there were other troo) 


° : ~ ps 
in line I could not see on account of the dark- 
ness. I delivered my message to General Sigel, 


who seemed very reluctant to obey, declaring 


| that if he left the ground his command would he 


| sence to retreat. 


mismanaged, or perhaps take advantage of his ab- 
General Carl Schurz also pro- 


tested, saying it was impossible for General Sigel 
nies, threading through and re-forming each on | 
the ground just occupied by the other. This | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


to leave. I told him the order was important 
and peremptory, and that General Pope was 
only a few hundred yards distant, and I would 
speedily conduct him to the spot. He at length 
agreed to go, leaving Schurz in command, or- 
dering him to stand his ground, and addressing 
some encouraging words to the troops to the 
same purpose—all of which being in good Ger- 
man I understood imperfectly. At the conclu- 
sion the men cheered, and within a few feet of 
me there was an explosion which threw }; 

mare on her haunches, nearly causing her to 
throw a back somersault in her fright. I thought 
an immense shell from the enemy had burst in 
our midst, killing and wounding God knows 
how many, until I perceived them reloading a 
twenty-pound Parrott gun around which the 


ing Reno in possession of the hotly-contested | party had been congregated. 


point. 
fire, and as it grew darker their aim seemed to 
grow better, for half a,dozen consecutive shots 
struck among the Staff and escort, throwing dirt 
over horses and riders. A message was sent to 
the commanders on the right and centre order- 
ing them to fall back and form a new line con- 
forming with the position of the left. 

Colonel Ruggles, chief of Staff, was called on 
to write an order for one of the commanders, 
but it was so dark that it was found necessary 
to strike a light. The matches and the candle 
were produced, and several attempts were made 
to light it, but no sooner was « match struck 
and encircled in the hand to nurse the blue, 
budding flame than a cannon-shot (with a whir 
like an old-fashioned spinning-wheel) would 
strike the ground within a few feet of the bear- 
er, and down would go match, candle, and all. 
After changing position and failing in half a 
dozen attempts, the writing was abandoned and 
a verbal order sent. 

I was called on to find General Sigel and 
conduct him in person to the Commander. It 
was pitch dark, and no one knew where Sigel 
was, and I started off to wander God knows 
where, in a country totally unknown to me, and 
on as hopeless a service as could be well imag- 
ined. I moved to the right, passing a deserted 
farm-house and through an orchard, and pres- 
ently heard some jabbering which I thought 
sounded like a foreign language. Following 
the sound I rode up to a group of men, and to 
my great relief and satisfaction recognized the 
German tongue. I inquired for General Sigel, 


The enemy’s artillery still Kept up its 





With some difficulty I led Sigel over to 
Pope’s position; as he followed through the 
darkness he would lose sight of me, and I would 
hear him calling, ‘‘ Where are you, Captain ? 
Where is General Pope?” Meanwhile I was 
reconnoitring to assure myself of the locality, 
and would lose Sigel. Pope had changed his 
position ; but after half an hour’s searching, and 
some good luck, I brought them together. On 
this ride I came upon the battery which Major 
Meline and myself had halted about 4 p.m. 
The Captain was still sullenly holding his posi- 
tion. I complimented him, and told him to 
withdraw to Centreville; but General Sigel 
countermanded the order, and told him to stand 
firm until he received orders from him to fall 
back. 

When the Generals met Sigel proposed to 
hold his position, and seemed unwilling to leave 
the field ; but the Commander issued his brief 
and peremptory order—‘ General Sigel will fall 
back on Centreville with his command, seeing 
that the movement is executed smoothly and 
with deliberation.” Sigel bowed acquiescence 
and retired. General Reno was instructed to 
hold his position until every thing had left the 
field ; then, acting as rear-guard, to retire slow- 
ly toward Centreville. General Pope then said 
to those about hirh, ‘* If we could be of any fur- 
ther service I would remain, but as every thing 
is now arranged we will ride back to Centre- 
ville.” 

We rode in silence and darkness, the spiteful 
-annon-shot of the enemy still hurtling over our 
heads, following us for a mile or more. ‘The 





turnpike was crowded with the retiring army, | 
moving in silence and in perfect order. Cross- 
ing Bull’s Run near the site of the ruined bridge 
by a most difficult and tangled road, I. became | 
separated from the body of the Staff, and rode | 
alone for several miles with Captain Drake 
Dekay. As we passed a ravine his horse fell 
heavily and rolled over him. I dismounted | 
myself and halted two cavalry-men, who as- 
sisted me in dragging the horse from off the 
Captain’s body. I thought for a moment he 
was dead, or fatally hurt; but he was only 
stunned, and with a little stimulus was soon 
sufficiently recovered to continue his ride. 

We reached Centreville about ten o'clock, 
and after wandering about for an hour longer | 
found head-quarters in a house near the main 
road. Pope, M‘Dowell, and several other Gen- 
erals, were there discussing the situation, while 
numerous junior officers were sleeping on the | 
floors and porches, pillowed on saddles or up- 
turned chairs, belted, booted, and spurred, de- 
liciously unconscious of present, past, or future. 
I tethered my mare to a tree in the yard, stole 
an armful of hay from the horse of a cavalry- | 
man hard by (soothing my conscience with the 
reflection that he had probably stolen it from 
some one else), and then joined my comrades 
on the floor. 

August 31, Sunday.—Raining. My sleep last 
night was broken by the continual coming and 
going of officers and orderlies with reports and 
messages, with occasional discussions of recent 
events, which exhibited excitement and a good | 
deal of bad feeling. General Pope stated that 
he had available in the late battles but fifty- 
seven thousand men, of which he had lost eight | 
nine thousand killed and wounded, with 
about as many more stragglers, seven thousand 
of whom had been arrested and held at Centre- 
ville. 


thousand | 
men for the final struggle at Groveton. Reno 
held his position until ten o'clock last night, and | 
until every thing had retired. He then fell back | 
undisturbed. Our dead, with several thousand | 
of our wounded, are left upon the field, and 
we have lost about twenty pieces of cannon. 
Personally I was dispirited, disgusted, and 
fatigued. A runaway Zouave had stolen my 
mare during the night, but John, with the as- | 
sistance of Colonel Smith’s man George, had 
recognized and rescued her. This piece of 
good luck, with a cup of coffee furnished by 
John, and two biscuits I purchased from the 
housewife for a silver quarter, so revived my | 
spirits that I heard the opening cannon with a 
glow of vindictive pleasure. With our concen- 
trated forces, and the fresh troops under Sum- 
ner and Franklin which joined us here, in all 
between sixty and seventy thousand men (offli- 
cially 63,000), I felt assured we could maintain 
ourselves against any attempt of the enemy to 
follow up his successes, and perhaps retrieve glo- 
riously the disasters of yesterday. After a few 
shots these sounds died away, and with them 
the hopeful excitement of a renewal of the 


This left him not over forty 
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| but still in unbroken power and spirits. 
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struggle. The enemy’s cavalry had simply 


| showed itself in front, without making any 


demonstration toward an attack. 

Centreville is an insignificant village on the 
highest point of a ridge which commands an 
extensive view over the plain country in every 
direction. The height is strongly fortified with 
earth-works in detached redoubts, redans, and 
lines of rifle-pits, commanding all approaches. 
From all the slopes for a mile or two around 
the forest had been cleared, and the ground is 
now clothed with thickets of a year's growth. 
Our army lay massed upon the summit and 
battered and foiled, 
The 
stern desolation of war was visible in every liv- 
ing face or inanimate object that met the eye. 
There were the weed-grown battlements and 
the decayed huts of its former occupants fur- 
nishing shelter and fuel for present needs. 
Dead animals, swelled with recent corruption, 
lay emong the whitening bones that marked 
the scene of many a feast of buzzards during 
the past year; while the dead soldiers of the 
hour, scarcely cold in their gory vestments, 
were hastily hidden in shallow graves besi« 
the mouldy sepulchres. 


le 
Thus the hopes, and 
fears, the glories and sufferings, of each pass- 
ing generation wax and perish, and the next 
sweeps over them, treading careless and uncon- 
scious on the forgotten dust which was once 


| their living counterpart, and which they will 
| soon resemble, to be trodden over and forgotten 


by the next comers. But few were mindful of 
these things, for all were intent on relieving the 
little necessities of the hour, and thought for 
food and rest took precedence of philosophy 
and sentiment. 

There was a little by-play in the great drama 
which I could not witness without a smile, 
About two hundred carriages came out from 
Washington freighted with Government em- 
ployés and citizen volunteers to assist in taking 
care of the wounded. The effect of this dapper 
procession of shining city hacks, with its lading 
of clean-waslf€d, neatly-dressed, unsunned, and 


| innocent-faced civilians wedged in among the 


mud-clogged, powder-blackened, blood-stained 


| vehicles of war, and the grim, sun-browned, 


rugged, and ragged campaigners, was strange 
at first, and then the appalled countenances 


|and unspeakable helplessness of these kind- 
| hearted volunteers became entirely ludicrous— 


unable to find a convenient dining-saloon most 
of them returned to the city the same day. 
Guards had been stationed on the main roads 


| to Washington with orders to arrest all who at- 


tempted to pass toward the city without per- 
mits. Fearing that some martinet might be 
in command, I was ordered to ride back to 
Fairfax Court House to instruct all such guards 
to allow free passage to ambulances and other 
vehicles carrying sick and wounded. 

[ started on my way attended by my man 
John on his steed lately captured at the Junc- 
tion. 
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As I rode I heard guns from that direction 
which indicated that Banks’s Corps was at- 
tacked ; but from the peculiar intonations and | 
mushroom-shaped clouds of white smoke I con- 
cluded they were destroying ammunition and | 
stores for which they had not sufficient trans- | 
portation, This surmise turned out to be cor- 
rect. : 

I was also warned that parties of rebel cav- 
alry were on the road between us and Wash- 
ington; but the continuous stream of stragglers 
afoot and on horseback, the numerous vel icles 
(among which were many of the hacks alluded 
to), all tending in that direction, convinced me 
that there could be no foundation for the rumor. 
Within two miles of the Court House I stepped 
to question some soldiers in regard to an en- 
campment near the road, and ascertained it 
was that of the Fourth New Jersey of the 
Alexandria Seminary memory, now command- 
ed by Colonel Hatch. I called and was hos- 
pitably treated by the Colonel and the regi- 
mental surgeon Osborne, who gave me claret 
and sugar cakes. 

At Fairfax I found a Major with six com- 
panies of infantry doing guard duty. I deliv- 
ered the instructions and found the Major a 
very intelligent soldier. He suggested that 
the line of ambulances should be turned to| 
Burke’s Station, when the wounded could be | 
conveyed to Alexandria by the cars, and then 
the ambulances could return immediately for a 
fresh freight; whereas, by driving all the way 
to Alexandria, as they were now doing, a day’s 
travel was added to their labors, and many of 
them would probably not return. I approved 
the suggestion, and did not hesitate to order it 
on my own responsibility. The Major then re- 
ferred to the rumors of rebel cavalry in the 
neighborhood, and suggested that a cavalry 
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force should be sent there to protect the st 
tion, 

At the moment Major M‘Gee, with his squad- 
ron of the Third Virginia, rode up and informed 
us he had been ordered to the point in question, 
I advised the Major, in case this post was at- 
tacked, to throw his men into the houses and 
defend it to the last extremity. 
to do so. 


He promised 
Having attended to my duties I left 
John to watch the horses grazing in the Court 
House yard, and went myself into the vestibule 
of the building to sleep. Seeing a long pine 
box there I stretched myself upon it. A senti- 
nel stepped up and informed me that the box 
ceutained the body of a Colonel. Looking 
through an opening I saw the ghastly features 
of the dead officer. I felt no loathing, but 
rather a sentiment of friendly respect—a glow 
of pride in our bretherhood ; so I told the senti- 
nel we would not disturb each other, and re- 
turned to my sleep. 

After an hour’s rest I rode back to Centre- 
ville, finding every thing there muddy, damp, 
and dejected. General Pope had sent a flag 
asking permission to remove our wounded from 
the field. The request had been granted, and 
parties were now over the lines fulfilling that 
duty, which I heard witli a feeling of relief. 

The head-quarters camp was located near 
the Fairfax road, and about two miles east of 
Centreville. But a portion of the tents were 
pitched, and these were all crowded by the 
chiefs and juniors, who showed no disposition 
to share their accommodations with such as 
got in late. To increase my vexation I had 
a guest in Captain Devin, Assistant Quarter- 
master, who called to ask hospitality. It was 
raining, and I had no shelter to offer him. 
We tied our horses to a post, and spreading a 
blanket over the side-ropes of a tent, made a 


DEATH AND HIS BROTHER SLEEP. 





PERSONAL 
common bed, and crept into our sloppy and 
mouldy lair, on my part in so bitter a humor 
that I felt neither hunger nor cold. 

While endeavoring to compose myself to sleep 
[was disturbed by Major Meline. A frequent 
interchange of little courtesies had made the 
Major’s voice pleasant to me. ‘This time he 
handed me a letter from my wife, and to read 
it I entered one of the tents where a light was 
burning. Some of the junior aids were lunch- 
ing on hard bread and sardines. One, having 
just mixed a tinful of toddy, handed it, request- 
ing me to take a drink. I put it to my lips, 
and presently returned the empty cup. I think 
I detected rather a blank expression in some 
of the attendant faces at the persistent conti- 
nuity of my swig ; but their hospitality was not 
dishonored—the cup refilled, and I invited to 
dip into the sardine-box. The letter, the tod- 
dy, and the supper had cleared the damp hu- 
mors that beclouded my spirits; we talked 
merrily for an hour, and I returned to my lair 
in a happier mood than when } left it. Sleep- 
ing under the tent-ropes is not so hard after 
all. 

September 1, Monday.—Clear and warm. I 
was aroused at 3 o’clock this morning to carry 
a message to General Sumner, ordering him to 
make a reconnoissance in force toward Chan- 
tilly, on the Little River turnpike, it being ap- 
prehended that the enemy was moving on that 
road to turn our right flank. 

I started with an orderly, and having very 
imperfett directions, wandered for two hours 
through the camps around Centreville without 
being able to find the General. Inquiries were 
in vain, as all the world was asleep except the 
sentinels, and I never had the fortune to find 
one of these camp-guards who knew any thing 
about any thing or any body. Some time aft- 
er daylight I found the quarters of General Da 
vid Birney, and from him received directions 
which enabled me to find Sumner, who lay but 
a short distance off. I flushed his Staff in a 
tent, and by one of his aids was conducted to 
a closed ambulance, which I had passed and 
repassed a dozen times within the hour. This 
was the sleeping-apartment of the veteran com- 
mander, to whom I delivered the message with 
which I was charged, and then returning to 
head-quarters, got some breakfast with Devin. 
He informs me that all the railroad trains be- 
hind Bristoe, with their lading (including a 
hundred and fifty thousand rations) had been 
destroyed, it being impossible to get them over 
the burned bridges. Banks’s Corps had been 
withdrawn from Manassas Junction, and lay 
beside Bull Run. We heard some cannonad- 
ing in the direction of the Little River road, 
which means, dor :.:'+ss, that Sumner’s recon- 
noitring force has found the enemy. Our camp 
was soon broken up, and the General with his 
Staff rode over to Sumner’s quarters. While 
he tarried there in conversation I took the op- 
portunity of visiting General Birney, with whom 
I had an interesting conversation on the military 
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and politica] situation. Birney had a brigade 
in Kearney’s Division, was of course lately from 
the Peninsula, and on Friday took part in the 
splendid attack by which Kearney carried the 
enemy's position, 

I expressed the opinion to Birney that we 
would not remain at Centreville for twelve 
hours longer. Half an hour after, on ascend- 
ing the summit to reconnoitre the country to- 
ward Groveton, I saw, not the army of Lee, 
but a vast storm-cloud rolling rapidly toward 
us. I remembered my former vaticination, 
and accepted the omen as a certainty. 

Where a man is living in peace and security, 
and can count with reasonable certainty on din 
ing at a named hour and on prearranged dishes 
every day for a fortnight ahead, he is prone to 
imagine that he controls his own destinies, be- 
comes conceited, and despises signs and omens. 

But the poor soldier, whose life is a series 
of hazards and changes, who never knows what 
a day or an hour may bring forth, engulfed in 
a maelstrom of events and accidents, must nat- 
urally seek support and direction in his ac- 
knowledged helplessness, So the mighty Cx- 
sar planned wars and campaigns by observing 
the flight of crows and the color of chicken giz 
zards. Napoleon the Great was always harp 
ing on destiny, and pointing at a star which 
others could not see. When of yore I sat un- 
der my own vine and fig-tree, the rising thun 
der-clouds suggested nothing but an umbrella; 
to-day I can read on the shadowy scroll the 
movements and destinies of armies. 

We fled to General Smith’s head-quarters to 
seek shelter from the swashing hurricane which 
burst over us. Throwing my rein to an order- 
ly in a gum coat | took refuge in a tent, upon 
a half permission of its inmates, The rain 
poured down with extraordinary fury, accom- 
panied with claps of thunder that put our 20- 
pounders to shame. In the midst of it I per- 
ceived. the General Staff mount and take the 
road to Fairfax. Reluctantly enough I was 
forced to follow. We were going to camp at 
Fairfax Court House, while the General re- 
mained at Centreville. I was socn drenched 
to the skin, despite of my gum cape, while my 
shoes and leather leggings were filled with wa- 
ter. 

When about two miles from our starting-point 
we overtook General Heintzelman and Staff, 
and all together ‘stopped to listen to the rapid 
fire of musketry and artillery on our left, and 
apparently not very distant. While here a Staff 
officer rode up, reporting the death of General 
Stevens, and ordering Heintzelman to send 
Grover’s Brigade across to support Reno, who 
was sharply engaged with the enemy on the 
Little River road. Heintzelman said that Gro- 
ver’s Brigade had got too far ahead to be re- 
called, and, moreover, it would be impossible 
for him to get his artillery back, as the only 
practicable road was blocked up for an indefin- 
ite distance with wagons in triple lines, and 
for the most part abandoned by their drivers, 














TEAMSTERS, 


who, as usual, had fled on the first suggestion 
of danger. An officer was called for to return 
to General Pope with this message. As no one 
answered I volunteered, and rode back to Cen- 


treville through the mud and darkness, which | 


were intense. 

I found the General where we had left him, 
at General Smith’s quarters, and at supper. 
This was a lucky chance which I did not fail 
to take advantage of. 
the General, followed by several officers and 
his escort, rode toward Fairfax Court House. 


The way was wearisome in the extreme ; and | 


A short time afterward | 


| I had not the heart to spoil the suppers whic 
| the poor devils doubtless needed. gut the 
teamster is the standing butt of the army—not 
| belonging to the fighting organizations, he i 
| out of range of their sympathy, and is abus 
as a coward, a thief, a drunkard, and universa 
miscreant. Men are too apt to acquiesce in the 
positions assigned them by their fellows; yet 
I have known some worthy and faithful men 
among them, and have always had a lurking 
| sympathy for army mules and teamsters as the 
| most abused and oppressed of men and beasts. 


j 
] 


As we approached Fairfax overtaxed nature 


I must have fallen asleep in my saddle but for | claimed her dues, and there is an hiatus in my 


the continual broils with parties of bummers 
and teamsters who were encamped and making 
good cheer all along the road. 

Instead of pushing on with their trains these 


| memory of uncertain duration. 


When I re- 


| covered my consciousness I was sitting on m) 


horse alone in the streets of the village. Nea: 
me was a blazing fire, around which several 


miserable creatures had blocked up the whole | wretched negroes were huddled, while others 
line between Centreville and Fairfax Court | were tearing the boards off a wooden house to 


House with their teams, and then abandoned 
them for the purpose of resting and refreshing 
themselves—thus jeopardizing not only the prop- 
erty in their charge but the safety of the army. 
The General, followed by his officers and escort 
with drawn sabres, dashed over these untimely 
bivouacs, trampling out the fires, upsetting the 
half-cooked mess, and lathering right and left 
with the flat of their swords, not caring for an 
occasional scrape with the edge. I took no part 
in these onslaughts; for, while I recognized the 
necessity of peremptory and extreme measures, 


feed the flames. Utterly exhausted with fa- 
tizgue and hunger, and chilled to the bones, I 


envied the negroes, and was strongly tempted 


to dismount and jointhem, Yet, as I observed 
men passing to and fro, I was restrained by the 
hope of presently seeing some one who could 
give me information in regard to the missing 
Staff and the locality of head-quarters. 

After a long time, as it seemed to me, I ree- 





ognized a lieutenant of the escort, and followed 
him to camp. I here found every thing sloppy 
and crowded. Wandering among the wagons 
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[ could find no one that I knew, and no place 
to lay my wearied head. Seeing a single tent 
with a light burning I approached it, and found 
it crowded with general officers. I looked in, 
and civilly saluted the company, but no man 
said welcome. I returned to the wagons with 
the hope of finding shelter in one of them, but 
found them crowded to the bows with unof- 
ficial company as gruff and selfish as their su- 
periors. I could not wrangle with these hogs 
for a place, but lowered my pride sufficiently 
to look under a wagon to see if I could not find 
a shelter from the pelting rain, and dgy ‘straw 
enough to secure my chilled and jaded body. 
A jimber-jawed bull-dog jumped at me with a 
vicious snarl, and I withdrew exclaiming, “* Et 
tu Brute”—translated, Thou damned Brute. 
Fortunately the next voice I heard was that 
yf a man and a friend. John came creeping 
out of the wagon. ‘* Why, Captain, is that 
I have been looking out for you since 
John took my mare and cared for her, 


you? 


dark.” 


| Returning to the village I saw some soldiers 
gathered around a wagon, and found there was 

| a distribution of fresh bread by some agent of 
the Sanitary Commission or other humane as 

I received my loaf, and calling Cap- 
tain Merrill of the Engineers we shared and de- 
voured it. 

About four o’clock p.m. the Staff was called 
to horse, and, escorted by a regiment of caval- 
ry, we rode toward Washington, through Ar 
mandale, and thence by a quiet by-road until 
we came in sight of the Federal forts and camps 
on Munson’s and Upton’s hills. The first sight 
of the National flag and the troops which throng- 
ed the ramparts excited pleasurable emotions ; 
but when from the summits I saw the well-re- 

; membered steeple of ‘the Seminary near Alex- 
andria, and the pretentious and still unfinished 
dome of the National Capitol, and heard behind 
the boom of the rebel cannon, I was covered 
with unutterable humiliation. 


| sociation. 


meanwhile pointing out a group of tents where 


the younger officers were sheltered. 

I entered one of these and found it occupied 
by four aids, whose pallets nearly covered the 
whole interior. Along the front was a space, 
eight feet by two, of trampled grass and sloppy 
mud—a bed roomy and dry enough for the 
comrade I had seen at the court-house i 
box, but for one still warm with the weaknesses 
and miseries of life it seemed a narrow and 
cheerless resting-place. I placed my saddle 
for a pillow, and sinking down felt the water 


é 
a 


oozing through my single blanket at all points, | 


in spite of which I was speedily gliding into 
chilly unconsciousness, when I heard the rattle 
of a trooper’s sabre and a rough voice call, 
“Captain Payne, General Pope wishes to see 
you.” This was responded to by a sigh within 
the tent and the friendly voice of Captain Payne: 
“Captain, occupy my bed and enjoy it. I shall 
be out all night.” I muttered brief thanks, 
*crawled from my mud-hole to the dry, warm 
pallet, and my troubles for the day were ended. 

September 2, Tuesday.—The storm had clear- 
ed off, with a cool wind, and the day was quite 
pleasant. Leaving the camp General Pope went 
into the village and occupied the house of a Mr. 
Ford, where he remained until the middle of the 
afternoon, receiving and consulting with his sub- 
altern commanders. We here received news of 
the death of our one-armed hero Phil Kearney, 
whose body had just been sent in by the enemy 
under a flag of truce. He had fallen in the ac- 
tion of the previous night near Chantilly. We 
understand the result of this fight has been fa- 
vorable to us, and Jackson's flank march has 
been rudely checked. 

I was sent out with some orders for General 
Sigel, with instructions to find him on the Ar- 
mandale road. After riding some time I as- 
certained that he had not yet passed Fairfax ; 
so I bought a Philadelphia Inquirer of a news- 
paper-boy, and sat down by the road-side to read 
some pleasant accounts of our recent victories. 


~~} ie 


HUMILIATION, 


At this point there occurred a little personal 
by-play which, amidst the gloomy grandeur of 
the national drama, I had almost forgotten to 
Near Fort Buffalo we observed a gen- 
eral officer and suite drawn up in line as if 


note. 


waiting to pay their respects to our advancing 
Generals Pope and M‘Dowell, who 
headed our column, had already passed them 
some distance when they were informed that 
General M‘Clellan was on the ground, They 
immediately wheeled about, and, followed by 
their attendants, rode directly toward the late 
Commander-in-Chief, who advanced meet 
them and exchanged formal greetings. The 
bands played, the troops cheered, and we passed 
on some miles further, halting upon an open 
grass-field surrounded by piny thickets. The 
baggage train had not yet arrived, and with- 
drawing from the crowd I seated myself near a 
half-spent fire, and drawing my blanket over 
my head, sunk into a sort of stupor, the result 
of physical and mental exhaustion. 

I was aroused by my man John, who had 
been searching for me to let me know my tent 
was ready. He hurried back to camp, and I 
followed slowly. On arriving I found him dis- 
puting with an officer in regard to the right of 
possession in the tent. The officer was highly 
indignant at finding his claim questioned and 
opposed by a nigger. John had selected the 


cavalcade. 
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tent and stood up for his right respectfully but 
firmly. My presence settled the question. I 
hoped my servant had not been rude in tone 
or language, but I could not rebuke him for de- 
fending my interests. 

September 3, Wednesday.—Fair and warm. I 
rose from a long, deep, and refreshing sleep to 
eat and drink and renew my toilet. Then dis- 
patched a hasty letter to assure friends at home 
of my welfare. Then slept and ate and slept 
again for the greater part of the day. I re- 
ceived a visit from Dr. Johnson, Surgeon of the 
First Michigan Cavalry, who tells me he is just 
from the field of the late battles. He informed 
me of the death of Colonel Brodhead, whose 
body he had seen, and also tells me that he 
leaves on the field betweén two and three thou- 
sand of our wounded, who are perishing from 
hunger. He has called to see General Pope in 


regard to the means of obtaining present relief 


and transportation for them. 

The news from the West is scarcely less dis- 
couraging than our situation in Virginia. The 
National troops are falling back every where, 
while Louisville, Newport, and Cincinnati are 
under martial law. We already begin to snuff 
the odor of politics, and our camp is filled with 
rumors of changes in the Cabinet and army 
commanders. Hearing of one of General Bu- 
ford’s aids, who was going to Carlisle, I wrote 
a letter to send by him, and walked over the 
fields to find the cavalry head-quarters. I 
found the General and Staff located under a 


tree with cloaks and blankets spread upon the 
grass, their only beds and shelter. 

In discussing the battle of Saturday Buford 
says he held the ground between Reno’s left 


and Bull Run. The repulse of the enemy here 
was complete and bloody. Graham’s Battery, 
directed, I believe, by Lieutenant Elder, posted 
also on Reno’s left, used grape and canister on 
their attacking columns at seventy-five yards, 
driving them back with terrible slaughter. Stu- 
art’s cavalry, which was seeking to make its 
way around our flank, was overthrown by Bu- 
ford in a decisive charge. The fighting, he 
says, was vindictive in the extreme, several 
men and officers having been slain after they 
surrendered. This was done by both parties, 
and it was thus that Colonel Brodhead fell. 
He was wounded and surrendered, and was 
shot down immediately afterward. 

Buford thinks the retreat should not have 
been ordered, and that if we had maintained 
our ground we would have gained a victory 
next day. I have heard several general officers 
express the same opinion, and blaming General 
Pope for yielding the field before he was beaten. 
These opinions result from the gallant dogma- 
tism of men heated by the contest and elated 
by partial successes, but without comprehensive 
information in regard to our situation at sunset 
on Saturday. Our left, temporarily forced back, 
had indeed succeeded in giving Longstreet a 
bloody check, and held its ground firmly; but 
at the same hour our right and centre, under 


Heintzelman and Ricketts, had been overwhelm- 
ed by the advance of Lee’s whole power, an 
driven back to a point which rendered our pos} 
tion untenable. The retreat was, therefore, un- 
avoidable as a tactical measure, and its neces- 
sity further justified by the fact that the troops 
were utterly exhausted by want of food and 
rest, while at the same time the events of the 
last week had rudely shaken General Pope’s 1 
liance on the loyal support and co-operation of 
the reinforcing army. 

September 4, Thursday.-—Fair and pleasant. 
I lay’ ig camp all day apparently in a state of 
collapse, dozing continually and only remain- 
ing awake long enough to take the meals which 
John brings to my tent. The General and a 
portion of his Staff are gone to the city, and our 
mess is dissolved, Smith, Meline, and Pratt 
having gone with him. 

September 5, Friday.—Fair and pleasant. | 
don't know from what source I am fed, and 
judge that John is on his own hook progging 
forme. My breakfast this morning was coffee 
and hard tack with green corn and fried apples. 

I received permission to visit the city from 
Colonel M‘Comb, Chief of Topographical En- 
gineers, who also gave me a letter to General 
Cullum, recommending me for a short leave of 
absence. I rode over to the city with Colonel 
Ruggles, passing by the site of Averill’s old 
cavairy camp and crossing on the’ Georgetown 
aqueduct. I was the same day mustered in as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry. Thus ends my 
month’s compaign with General John Pepe, in 


| which brief term has been concentrated more 


of hardship and hard fighting than I have seen 
in a whole year’s previous experience. 

Our losses in men and material have been 
heavy, although every thing has been grossly 
exaggerated by current rumor. An agent of 
the Sanitary Commission, who assisted in bury- 
ing our dead on the fields around Groveton, in- 
forms me that they found seventeen hundred 
dead of the National troops on the ground. 
Assuming the usual average of wounded and 
our list of casualties would be swelled to be- 
tween nine and ten thousand men, about the 
number estimated by General Pope. Our killed 
and wounded during the whole campaign will 
probably amount to fifteen thousaad. The num- 
ber of stragglers has been disgracefully large ; 
but I have no means of approximating our loss 
in that way. From all accounts and what we 
have seen the enemy’s losses are fully equal to 
ours. We have lost the field in the last great 
encounter; but the campaign is still in progress 
and results undetermined. 

In reviewing the conduct of this campaign it 
seems to me to have been planned with ability, 
and executed with a degree of energy and bold- 
ness which have not heretofore characterized 
our operations in Virginia. There was a mis- 
take at Cedar Mountain, where we allowed a 
single corps, and that a‘weak one, to fight a 
battle with Jackson’s whole army, when we had 
an ample force lying idle almost within sight. 
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Jackson’s conduct there—a singular combination 
of rashness and caution—showed that he was 
even more in the dark than General Pope, and 
our mistake saved him from the consequences 
of his greater mistake ; for instead of being al- 
lowed to escape behind the Rapidan, he might 
have been crushed in the first encounter if all 
our disposable troops had been in position. 
From this point until we reached the banks 
of the Potomac in front of Washington the 
campaign presents a series of dashing and au- 
dacious maneceuvres_and sanguinary combats, 
in which the National army lost neither honor 
nor advantage, until it closed with its powerful 
adversary in the culminating fight at Groveton. 
Up to this point our affairs wore an encourag- 
ing aspect, and it seemed as if General Pope’s 
intelligent and energetic measures were about 
crowned with Jackson had 
made a rash adventure, and was caught in it. 
We had brought him to a stand with not over 
twenty-five thousand men, while we had sixty 
housand in position to fall upon and crush 
him before his supports could possibly arrive. 
Thus, on the morning of Friday, the 29th, Lee, 
with the main body of the Southern army, was 
separatetl from Jackson by a full day’s march, 
while the National troops all lay within two or 
three hours, at most, of the decisive field, with 
direct and open roads, to move upon, and it 
must be conceded that in the contest of ma- 
neuvres the Union Commander had fairly out- 
generaled his adversary. Without hesitation 
or delay all the troops immediately under Gen- 


to be success. 


eral Pope’s eye were thrown upon the enemy. 
All day long the roar of musketry and cannon, 
like the sounding of a mighty gong, invited the 
absent to share in the feast of death and glory ; 
all day long the white battle-cloud, visible from 
hill and plain for twenty miles around, beck- | 
oned to laggard and skulker, to the exhausted 
soldier who had dropped behind his regiment, 
to the starred chieftain wo may have mistaken 
his way or misunderstood his orders; all day 
long the anxious Commander counted the min- 
utes, and urged his faithful legions to a sycces- 
sion of brilliant but exhausting attacks, vainly 
listening for the burst upon the enemy’s right 
and rear which was to give us the victory. 

Thus passed the day, and the hour, and the 
decisive opportunity. Sunset on the 29th still 
found us with the light columns of Sigel, Heint- 
zelman, and Reno dashing against the strong 
and stubbornly-defended position of the enemy. 
Some of these indeed we had carried, doubling 
back Jackson’s left, and holding a great por- | 
tion of the contested field, with the enemy’s | 
dead and wounded in our hands ; but the com- 
batants were too equally matched in numbers, 
pluck, and condition to admit of our pushing | 
this advaatage to a decisive conclusion, Then, 
long expected but too late, M‘Dowell appeared, 
and reported his column coming into position 
on our left. Then came darkness, followed by | 
a sharp but indecisive bickering of musketry 
between King’s Division of M‘Dowell’s and | 


| stated. 


Hood’s command of Longstreet’s Corps, the 
leading division of the enemy’s reinforcing col- 
umn at the same hour coming into position on 
Jackson's right. 

Porter, with his splendid Corps, had never 
appeared on the field at all. Thus it was that 
the hopes of victory and the prestige of success- 
ful generalship passed from the Union Com- 
mander to his adversaries. To complete the 
view of this day’s operations I make a note of 
the enemy’s movements, obtained from the most 
authentic sources. My principal informant, the 
Chief Engineer of Lee’s Staff, says: ‘‘ On the 
morning of the 29th General Lee took breakfast 
at a house west of Thoroughfare Gap. Riding 
forward rapidly they passed Longstreet mov- 
ing through the Gap, the head of the column 
some short distance on the eastern side. They 
marched left in front, Hood’s Division leading. 
This division reached the field and formed on 
Jackson's right after sunset on the 29th, and 
immediately thereafter became engaged with 
a portion of M‘Dowell’s Command, as before 
Other portions of Longstreet’s Com- 
mand arrived and took position during the 
night. On the morning of the 30th (Saturday), 


| Longstreet’s Command was all up except An- 


derson’s Division, which had not yet reached 
the field. The absence of this division, and a 
feeling of uncertainty as to Porter’s forces and 


intentions, induced General Lee to remain on 


the defengive during the forenoon of Saturday, 
About one o'clock p.m. Anderson arrived, and 
the rebel Commander immediately commenced 
his preparations for an aggressive movement, 
He was anticipated by Porter's attack, which, 
being but feebly urged, soon failed, and afford- 
ed the golden opportunity for the grand count- 
er-attack, whose progress and results have been 
detailed.” 

This statement fully confirms my own ob- 
servations, and sustains General Pope’s theory 
of the situation on Friday, the 29th. Although 
the subject of the reinforeement was known and 
discussed at head-quarters, General Pope seems 
to have still indulged in the hope that the ene- 
my was endeavoring to withdraw on Saturday 
morning. Whether his persistence in this er- 
ror is attributable to an over-sanguine temper, 
or to some shifting of troops from one part of 
the rebel line to another, I can not tell, but 
there was certainly no sufficient foundation for 
such a belief. After my interview with Gen- 
eral Ricketts in the morning I had become 
thoroughly convinced that the theory was fella 
cious. 

Our attack on the afternoon of Saturday was 


| therefore a mistake, and it is fortunate per- 


haps that it was not persisted in to extremi- 
ties. Had we remained on the defensive en- 
tirely Lee would have attacked about the same 
hour, and we might have obtained better re- 
sults with less loss, and on the following day, 
reinforced by Sumner and Franklin, have turn- 
ed on the enemy and beaten him. 

But these hypothetical propositions after the 
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fact are about as satisfactory as the usual wran- 
gle which follows the conclusion of a hand at 
** Whist.” 

A master of the art of war has said that cam- 
paigns are but a succession of blunders on both 
sides, and that General wins who makes the 
fewest. Now whatever mistakes General Pope 
may have made in his plans or suppositions, I 
see none that might not have been retrieved by 
zealous co-operation and hard fighting; and I 
am but little disposed to indulge in unkind or 
unnecessary criticism on an officer who, in con- 
ducting a most difficult and hazardous cam- 
paign, has exhibited in so high a degree the in- 
telligence, energy, and fighting ‘‘animus” which 
characterize a first-class soldier, and who (as I 
strongly suspect) has been the victim of person- 


NEVER think of the geography of Boston 

without being reminded of a village to which 
I was once directed by a planter whom I met 
by the road-side in the backwoods of Georgia. 
**Go stret on,” he said, “till ye come to a shin- 
gled house, a blacksmith-shop, and a tobacco- 
barn, standin’ right round a puddle of water— 
thet’s the village.”” Boston, to be sure, is some- 
thing more than a shingled house, a blacksmith- 


al jealousy and political party-spirit. Indeed. 
if I had my doubts on this subject on returnj 
from the field, they were entirely resolved after 
a short sojourn in the city. From the tone and 
temper there manifested in certain circles one 
might have imagined himself in Richmond ip- 
stead of the National Capital. Satisfaction at 
the defeat of the National armies was shame- 
lessly expressed, and I was told by public me: 
and military officers of high rank that “ th¢ 
success of such a man as John Pope would be 
a misfortune to the country.” 

It is evident enough that while the slave 
ocracy is at open war with the Government and 
the nation its subtle and malignant influences 
are still felt in our councils, our camps, and 
throughout Northern society. 


| shop, and a tobacco-barn ; it is, in fact, a town 
| several times larger than the Georgia village; 
| but, for all that, it stands “ right round” a pud- 
dle—I beg pardon, a pool—of water. This 
pool is known in history as the Frog Pond, and 
it probably derived its name from a family of 
| frogs who once had there a summer residence ; 
| but why it retains that appellation is difficult 
to conjecture, since all the Boston croakers 
| now spend their summers at we or Na- 


| . . . . “¢ 
| hant, and their winters in much drier, if not 


| more wholesome quarters. 
| But a pool of wit has already been shed on 
| this pool of water, and it is not my intention to 
swell a small pond into an ocean. Abler pens 
than mine have tried to do that. So I shall 
| content myself with emptying my ink-stand 
| upon a little old woman who, in rain and shine, 
| week in and week out, for many a long year, 
| kept an apple-stand near the margin of that 
| famous puddle of water. 

She was little, and she was old, and I do 





AN 


think about as ugly as any woman who has 
lived since the birth of Eve—that first of apple 
women; but she loved, and served her coun- 
try, and so, in spite of her ugliness, I feel bound 
to give her ‘half a dozen pages of general his- | 
tory.’ 

At first she served it by vending green apples 
and striped sticks of stomach-ache to the hungry 
lawyers and ragged urchins who congregate 

jout Court Square; and at this time was sole 
mistress of a peripatetic shop—a huge willow 


} | 
basket, 


going about on two legs and open at the 
top, except in rainy weather, when it was roofed 
in by a big cotton umbrella. 

a meagre anatomy, with a sharp 
a sunken chin, and a hatchet face, « 
ered all over by a shriveled skin of the precise 
complexion of a peeled potato. In winter she 


wore a faded hood, a blanket shawl, and a wool 


She was 


nose, OV 


en gown—short enough to show a pair of cor 

gated stockings, far whiter than the snow in 
he streets of Boston. In summer she was clad 
in a dimity cap, a calico frock, and a cotton 
bandana, pinned closely over her bosom; but, 
summer and winter, she was always elongated 
y a pair of stout brogans, with high heels and 
thi 
impervious to all the moisture that human feet 
But they were not impervious to | 
ihe rheumatism. That, oné day, got into the | 
legs of the old woman’s apple-basket, and forced 


k soles—thick enough, one would say, to be 


are heir to. 


r to shut up her peripatetic shop, and to open 
one of a less roving character. 
Then she pitched her tent upon the Common 
wr, more literally, she planted there a three- | 


legged stool, the big umbrella, and a rough pine | 


able, heaped high with russets, pippins, and 
illyflowers, which she was ready to dispense to 

comers, at the rate of one cent for one, and 
ialf a dime for half a dozen—so several paper 
placards, floating, like flags of truce, from as 
many golden pippins, told all and singular who 
frequented the Common, 


° . ' 
Business here throve with the old woman; 


for, in pleasant weather, the Common is a greet 
resort for young couples, who bill and coo under 
the spreading elms, or on the iron-clac. benches ; 
and billing and cooing is a decided sharpener 
of the appetite, as is proved by the lamentable 
case of the young maiden who died of love and 
green apples, 
There is no telling the quantity of stomach- 
whe and cholera-morbus that the old woman 
daily dispensed to hungry lovers; but it must 
have been large, since it was often noticed that 
however high her table was heaped in the morn- 
ing it was always low down at night, when, with 
her basket on her arm, she ambled homeward. 
One evening a gentleman passing that way 
just at dark found the table almost untouched 
and the old woman in a great deal of trouble. 
It had rained all day, and few lovers had come 


au 


* The clause in inverted commas is not original. It 
is quoted from a Mr. Bonaparte, who now goes by the 
title of Nap. No. 1; and this is all he expected to get, 
after sleeping for ten centuries. 
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OLD APP 


2 
comfort and contentment, 


LE-WOMAS. 


upon the Common; so, with apples and clothes 
weeping in sympathy with her sorrow, she sat 
there, with no one to he Ip h her 
basket. 

It is said that evil loves the dark; but it is 
quite as true that many good things avoid the 
daylight. 
of what 
sneaking by on the other side, like 


r home with 


Others’ eyes are then open, and the 
tten sends us 
the Priest 
But now it was 


fear **men may say” « 
and the Levite, in the parable. 
dark ; 


} 


basket 


so the gentleman shouldered the apple 


and went home with the old woman. 
floor of an 
old rickety house at the North End; and as he 
the 
fear of their tumbling down, and spilling both 


and the At last, 


reached the room, and setting 


She lived in a small room, on the to} 


went up the stairs, gentleman was in mortal 


him apples. however, he 
down the basket, 
sat himself down to rest his tired legs and shoul 
It was a } and 
that, when upright, his head 
almost hit eiling. Two young children, 
a boy and a girl, wl the table 


ho were spreading the 
for the meal, , emaciated 


ders. narrow, mean apartment, 


he stood 


1 
so loW 


the « 


tl 
. vith sunk ‘ves and llid fi “eS 
woman, With sunken eyes and paid features, 


evening and a 


who was lying on a bed in the corner, were its 
The floor was bare, the furniture 
lic 


plain and poor, and every thing ind 


occupants, 
ited that 
its tenants lived on the very verge of starvation ; 
but on all their faces was a cheerful look, that 
showed that somehow they had imbibed of that 
divine elixir which gives to the most wretched 
Curious to get at 
the secret of their happiness, the stranger asked 
the old woman about her history. 

Twenty years before, she said, her two sons 
and her husband had died, leaving her desti- 
tute and alone with one remaining child—a lit- 
tle daughter. ‘Too weak to work and wnwilling 
to beg she then resorted to street vending, and, 
by twelve hours of daily toil, managed to sup- 
port herself and bring up her daughter. At 
twenty the latter married a worthless fellow, 
who broke her heart, and then cast her penni- 
less upon the world with a young son, the little 
boy who was then setting the table. The old 
woman took them in, and about this time also 
adopted the little girl, who was the orphan child 
of a poor neighbor. 

‘* And were you able to support them all by 
vending apples?” asked the gentleman. 

‘No, Sir,” she answered. ‘I tried to; but I 
couldn't. My darter was sick, and couldn't do 
nothing, and we soon got into debt, twenty dol- 
Then, as if to make bad worse, I was 
took down with the rheumatics. I was down 
with them for a fortnight; and when I got up, 
couldn’t get round like I could afore; 
knowin’ wl 


+} 
th 


lars. 


80, not 
what to do, I went with my basket 
onto a bench nigh the Frog Pond. Folks come 
to me amazin’ that day, and at night 1 had two 
dollars clean profit. Then I the Lord's 
hand ; he know’d I couldn't make a living going 
round, so he gave me the rheumatics, to 


saw 


' 
snow 
me it was best to open a stand on the Com- 
mon.” 











‘** And since then have you made both ends 
meet ?” 

**Yes, Sir; since then I’ve been prospered 
wonderful. I’ve paid off the debt, and now 
when I want to I can lay in a stock of ten dol- 
lars, and that, you know, brings apples cheaper.” 

‘** But have you no fear for the winter?” 

‘*No, Sir. It’s two months off; I can make 
thirty dollars afore it come, and that, with what 
sewing and washing I can do, will take us round 
to warm weather.” 


** And how old are you?” asked the gentle- | 


man, looking at her furrowed face and white 
hairs, which seemed to say a century. 
“Seventy next Christmas. 
think it to look at me. 
as when I[ was thirty.” 


But ye wouldn't 
I feel a’most as peart 


“And at your age, and in such poverty, 
can you always look hopefully at the future ?” 

**Yes, Sir. ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters,’”’ 

The stranger looked at her with wonder. He 
had heard those words before, but now they had 
to him a new sound and a new meaning. All 
at once it dawned upon him that ‘‘ the poor are 
blessed,” because of their faith ; which, of itself, 
is the * Kingdom of Heaven.” Drawing a roll 
of bank-notes from his pocket, he handed one 
of them to the old woman. She took it, held 


it up curiously to the candle, and then said, with 
a smile that made her ugly features absolutely 


handsome : 

**It’s more money than I ever saw at once 
afore ; ‘twould take us clean through the winter. 
Ye is a good gentleman, and I thank ye; but 
we can get along, and while we can I don’t like 
to take money from nobody.” 

This she said in a gentle way, as if she feared 
to wound his feelings. He made no reply, but 
putting the note back in his pocket, rose and 
bade her ‘** good-evening.” When he reached 
the door he turned, and saying, ‘‘I forgot the 
children,” took both of them up in his arms, 
and kissed them. Then he went down the 
long stairs, and walked slowly homeward. He 
had groped in the dark for thirty years, and 
this old woman had given him his first living 
revelation. 

After that he kept his eye upon her. Every 
morning and evening he passed her stand on the 
Common, and he never went by without saying 
a cheerful word, or pausing to ask after her sick 
daughter and the children. 

*The children is well, thank you, Sir, and 
Eliza is as well as could be expected,” was her 
almost invariable answer. But one sultry day 
in August she said: ‘*‘She seems to be sinking 
fast, Sir. Way up where we live we don’t get 
none but hot air, and the sun don’t come in tiil 
into the afternoon. ’}’ears to me we need sun- 
shine as much as the plants and the flowers.” 

The next day the gentleman went home ear- 
lier than usual, and as he came near the old 
woman’s stand he caught sight of the invalid 
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daughter, seated in a hand-wagon, propped up 

| by a pillow, and shaded by the big umbrella 
| The attention of the old woman was engrossed 
by a juvenile customer; but the daughter no- 
ticed his approach, and called to him as he 
| made as if he would go by without speaking. 

‘*Sir, Sir,” she said, ‘ please to stop, I want 
you to see! I shall soon be well; for now | 
can go out every day in fine weather!” 

“ And who got you down the stairs, and upon 
| the Common ?” 

‘**The man that lives on the lower floor—he 
carried me down; and Tommy drawed me here 
| before school time.” 

**And who sent us the wagon?” asked the 
old woman, her ugly i ighting up with the 
smile that, to this man, aiways made it hand- 
some, 

“The Lord, I suppose. All good things 
come from him; and this seems to be a good 
wagon,” answered the gentleman, taking the 
vehicle by the wheel and shaking it as if t 
test its quality. 

The old woman looked at him for a moment, 
without a word. Then she said, **The L 
will say to them on his right hand, ‘ Ye d 
unto me, insomuch as ye did it unto on 
these, my poor children.’” 

The man turned and walked away, in hi 
eye a tear, and in his soul another revelat 
He had learned the whole of religion—fa 
and good works—at the cost of carrying an old 
woman’s basket, and buying for her daughter 
cheap hand-wagon. 

Every pleasant day for a month after this he 
found the sick woman seated there in the w 
on under the old umbrella. She always had 
a smile for him, and he always lingered a while 
to get that smile and a little of the old woman's 
sunshine. But one morning he went by, and 
found there neither the apple-stand nor tl! 
hand-wagon. It was when he ag 
went by at evening; and then, without going 
home, he made his way to the home of the old 
woman. Softly opening the door, he entered 
the dingy apartment. A few rays from the 
setting sun came through the open window, 
and by the dim light he saw the old woman 
and the two children kneeling by the low bed 
in the corner. She was holding the hand of 
the young woman, who lay with her eyes up- 
turned to the fading sky, as if looking in clouds 
for some one coming. He had come, the Great 
Angel, and he had aiready taken her to the bo- 
som of the All-Father. 

For several years after this the old woman's 
life rippled along as smoothly as a gentle stream 
flowing on over a sandy bed to the great ocean. 
The old umbrella got many a patch, the new 
bonnet grew old, and the black silk gown that 
she first wore at her daughter’s funeral was 
turned and re-turned to fit it to appear on Sun- 
days ; 


a 


so too 


but she never begged, and never bor- 
rowed, and the winter was never so hard but she 
had enough ready-money at command to buy 
her small wares ‘‘ by wholesale.” 





AN OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 


Little by little the young lads and hungry 
lovers who frequented the Common came to 
know her; and though many a rival apple- 
stand from time to time disputed her right to 
monopolize the ‘trade, in stomach-ache they 
soon had to eat their own candy, and to * fold 
their tents like the Arabs, and silently steal 
away.” 

One day the gentleman who had learned of 
her his first lessons in Christianity, passing her 
stand, noticed some new flags of truce floating 
from her pippins. ‘ Who wrote these, Aunt 
Betsey ?” he asked, pausing to look at the pla- 
cards, 

“Oh, Tommy did them, Sir. He's amazin’ 
smart at such things. He can write like any 
schoolmaster.” 

‘* And how old is he now ?” 

“Going on fifteen; and I’m thinking, Sir, 
it's about time he was doing something. I 
might support him some longer, but he s larned 
all he can larn out of college.” 

‘* What does he take to?” 

‘Well, he wants to be a merchant. I sup- 
pose he gets a-hankerin’ arter it from my bein’ 
in the business; but there’s a world of wicked- 
ness between buyin’ and sellin’, Don’t ye think 
he'd better be a law yer i 

“A lawyer! There’s not an honest lawyer 
Let him be a merchant. Send him 
down to my counting-room to-morrow.” 

Tommy went, and so became under-clerk in 
a large commercial house on Central Wharf. 
When he drew his first month’s pay he brought 
it home, and pouring it all into his grandmo- 
thers lap, threw his arms about her neck, and 
said: 

** Now, grandmother, you shall shut up shop. 
I won't have no more of your selling apples.” 

But the old woman was not so easily lured 
from the “‘ walks of commerce.” She did not 
She still kept her stand on 
the Common; but in summer she staid at home 
on rainy days, and in winter laid by, like the 
frogs, doing neither washing nor sewing. 

So three years went away, and then Fort 
Sumter fell, and President Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers to suppress the 
Rebellion. When 'Tommy went home that night 
with the news his grandmother was thoughtful 
for atime; then, looking in his face, she said: 
* Tommy, the country has done every thing for 
you; hadn't you ought to do something for the 
country ?” 


‘ 


living. 


“Shut up shop.” 


‘You mean I ought to volunteer?” said 
Tommy. 

‘**Yes; if Mr. Speegle is willing.” 

Mr. Speegle was willing; and so, soon after- 
ward, a queer scene was witnessed on the Com- 
mon. The whole parade-ground was in com- 
A regiment, which had been under 
review, was marching out of one of the gate- 


motion, 


ways, and the old woman, perched on her three- 
legged stool, was wildly waving her umbrelia, 
and, at the top of her lungs, cheering the de- 
parting soldiers. At her back sat a little maid- 
en holding her head in her hands, and trying 
to hide her tears in her handkerchief. ‘This 
was Rose; and Tommy was going away with 
the regiment. He was the only stay of his 
grandmother, the only hope of her eighty years ; 
but cheerfully, and at her own prompting, she 
“The coun- 
try had done every thing for him; he ought to 


had given him up to the country. 


do something for the country.” 

He was away several months, and then came 
back, re-enlisted, and went away again, leaving 
After this 
he was often heard from, and always with hon 
or; 


his bounty with his grandmother. 


and the old woman seemed to grow young 
again, in recounting his daring deeds to some 
** Just to 
think,” she would say, with tears in her eyes, 


atient listener at her apple-sta 
} Py 


“that a poor woman like me should rear such 0 
brave boy for the country !” 

Thou- 
sands, it was said, had fallen on both sides; 
and every morning, with a beating heart, the 
old woman went to the mail for a letter from 
Tommy. 
later she found his name among the list of 


At last news came of a great battle. 


3ut no letter came, and a few days 
hose 
who, in the great struggle, had given up their 
lives for their country. 

She went home that night, and the next 
morning did not go as usual upon the Common. 
Noticing her absence, Mr. Speegle went to her 
humble home at nightfall. The curtains were 
down; but in the dim light he saw her stretched 
upon her bed, and Rose kneeling by her side 
weeping. He took her hand, but something in 
her face kept back the words he would have 
spoken. After a said: ‘* Mr. 
Speegle, I'm glad you're come. J owe you, 


moment she 


but, I guess, the balance is 
Pay it to Rosy.” 

““T will,” said the man, his voice husky. 

She made no reply, but lay for many min- 
utes without speaking. 


and you owe me; 
in my favor. 


Then, clutching the 
young girl’s hand, she said: ‘** Rosy, I'm going; 
but love the Lord, and some day you will be to 
gether again forever.” 

Then her head sank back, 
went to live in a home even higher 
earth than the top-floor of that dingy old house 
at the North End of 

And now, all of her that was 
that was old, is at rest in a narrow grave not a 
hundred rods from where I am writing. At its 
head stands a simple stone, and on it is this in- 
scription : 


and she went— 


above the 


3oston. 


igly, and all 


BETSEY SANDERS, 
Agep 82. 
AND FRIENDLESS: 


Sune was Poor nut Sue LOVED 


Gop anv Her Country. 
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A DAUGHTER TO SPARE. 

a is a strange, sad, true story which I have 

to tell. A few of my readers will recognize | 
it—a few saintly souls, who, for the dear Lord’s 
sake, tend those whose other friends have for- } 
saken, in the “* Home for the Friendiess,” in a 
distant Western city. But the great world 
knew nothing of the young English girl who 
came to this country quite alone, and broke her 
heart here in homesick longing. 

The Burtons were a well-to-do family of the 
old English yeomanry—a race of strong, stal- 
wart, fearless men, and innocent, unaspiring, 
domestic women, such as, unhappily, are grow- 
ing rarer year by year even in England, There 
were nine children in the family, four sons and 
five daughters—‘‘a daughter to spare,” as old 
Farmer Burton used to say, laughing his great 
hearty laugh, as his children walked two and 
two before him to church, a brother and a sis- 
ter together, leaving always one girl to walk by 
her father’s or mother’s side. 
nearly always Lily. 
in the family. 

The rest of them were all ruddy, Saxon-look- 
ing young folks, hearty and healthy. Lily was 
almost of that peculiar style called albino. She 
had avither pink eyes nor curling hair, character- 
istics which Mr. Barnum has led us to believe 
universal with that race. But she fully an- 
swered to the second meaning given to the word 
albinoin™~’ orcester’s Dictionary—she was “‘a per- 
son unnaturally white.” What unknown cause 
had bleached her alone of all her brothers and 
sisters to this alabaster hue, no one ever con- 
jectured ; but, even in her cradle, when she 
lay like a white snow-drop upon the pillows, it 
was so apparent that it led to her being called 
Lily. She had purely classical features, eyes 
of a soft light brown, and her face, white as 
marble, was framed in by flossy, waving hair 
as white as the silk of the Indian corn. She 
looked like a statue into which some new Pyg- 
malion had breathed life. An eye, trained by 
the contemplation of higher styles of beauty, 
would have singled her out as a diamond of the 
first water. But with these simple English folk 
her singularity was her condemnation. Not 
that they did not love her—I think she was the 
very darling of the flock; but there was some- 
thing unconsciously compassionate in every | 
manifestation of their affection that struck to 
the core of her sensitive heart. As she grew 
up she became painfully shy, shrinking from 
notice always, and, whenever she saw a stran- 
ger’s eyes fixed on her, trembling with embar- | 
rassment. She was of a singularly impressible | 
and emotional nature, fond of musie, and de- 
lighting keenly in all natural beauty, She had | 
the long, slender hand of an artist, and it wanted 
only opportunity for the genius which now and 


This girl was 
She seemed like an exoti 


then fairly illuminated her pale face to have de- | 


veloped into some splendid manifestation. As 
it was she led a dreamy, idle life. The rest 
were so much stronger, and there were so many 


| of them, that there was not much for her to do: 
| and she was happiest out in the world of | 


irds 
and breezes, blue sky, and free winds, 

When she was sixteen a letter came to her 
father from a brother settled in America—not 
an altogether unusual event, for letters passe 
back and forth between the Burton family an 
their far-away relatives at intervals of two « r 
three years. But this epistle was of different 
purport from any of its predecessors. Solomon 
Burton wrote that he and his wife were getting 
old. Heaven had blessed them with no chil 
dren, while his brother in England had nine. 
Was it too much to ask that of this large fam- 
ily one daughter should come to cheer the old 
age of her aunt and uncle for a few years? It 
was a specious, plausible letter. Let us hope, 
for the sake of human nature, that it was fairly 
meant at the time—that not even Solomon Bur- 
ton would have been bad enough to lure one 
of his brother’s children from her comfortable 
home with the set purpose of making her life 
a burden to her. 

The letter was read out loud in full family 
conclave, Farmer Burton giving more effect to 
the words by his slow, hesitating enunciation 
than a readier reader would have done, Wh n 
he had finished lre wiped his spectacles and put 
them away, folded the letter, and then looked 
round on his group of sons and daughters, 

‘*T be main sorry for Solomon, that’s a fact,” 
he said, slowly ; ‘‘ but there ben’t one of ye that 
I can see my way clear to part with.” 

Then a silence fell on the group, which was 
broken at last by Lily. 

“Father, let me go. You know how often 
you have called me the daughter to spare.” 

“That was just my joke, because there was 
no brother to go with you. Your mate died in 
his cradle—the only child we ever lost, thank 
God! -ButI ben’t any more ready to part with 
you than the rest. Solomon must look out for 
an orphan to bring up. When the Lord makes 
some folks without children, and some children 
without fathers and mothers, I take it He means 
‘em to be put together.” 

“But I want to go, father. I want to go 
across the sea—to see suns rise and set with no- 
thing in sight but water—and then the strange 
new country, and the strange new life! Oh, 
father, let me go!” 

They all looked at Lily. Her parted lips 
were trembling with eagerness. <A faint color 
had stained the marble whiteness of her cheek. 
A paper she held in her hands fluttered and 
trembled. 

**T didn’t think ye’d be so over-ready to leave 
the old home, lass,” her mother said. ‘* It wur 
always a good home to thee.” 

But Lily was determined to go, and now the 
fact came out that underneath her shy, retiring 
ways purpose and energy such as they had 
never guessed were hidden. She had not 
known herself, until this prospect of a wider life 
opened before her, how painfully she had felt 
the limitations of her commonplace existence. 
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[he subtle something stirring within her, which 
under favoring circumstances would have been 
called genius, stung her to feverish excitement. 
It was a spirit those simple home folks could 
not exorcise, so they determined at last to let 
her go. Solomon Burton had promised, if one 
of his nieces would come, either to meet her 
himself in New York or send some competent 
person to do so. Soa letter was dispatched to 
tell him in what ship she would embark, and 
then, one sunny spring day, the home folks 
kissed her and cried over her, and her father 
took her to Liverpool and put her on board the 
A nd tlusia. 


sr could have been to a different tempera- 
nent—-a long dream, a revelation rather. 
day she sat watching the leaping, wonderfully 
tinted waves, the changing hues of sky and 
wrinkled The thrilled her, the 
moonrise stirred her soul with its ghostly splen- 
Her face 


sea, 


sunset 


dor. She forgot to eat or to sleep. 


her dreaming when she reached 
yew York. 

A man came on board, an agent for the 
‘‘ Emigrant’s Forwarding Society,” I think they 
call it. He inquired her out, and told her he 


* | 
had been written to by her uncle to see her sent | 


forward. So she was packed off, toward the 
sunset, in a second-class car, surrounded by 
rude men and women such as she had never 
encountered before; and her very soul began 
to sicken for her English home and its homely 
comforts. 


uncle’s household. 


and he had hastily married again, a bride much 
younger than himself, showy and heartless. To 
this woman he communicated, with some secret 
discomfort, the fact that his niece was on her 
way. He was held in curious thrall by his new 
wife. She was a black-haired, black-eyed wo- 
man, with a singular fire in her eyes, which 
warned one not to trust or try her too far. 
was considered a beauty by the commonplace 
people among whom she lived—people with 
whom handsome features and brilliant coloring 
go for every thing, and the subtler shades of 
expression pass quite disregarded. To old 
Burton’s delight the prospect of the new ar- 
rival seemed agreeable to her. 
prised at first at her easy acceptance of the situ- 
ation; but he began to understand it better 
when, a day or two after his announcement, she 
remarked, carelessly, 

“T wish Lily, or whatever that girl's name 
is, would hurry along. I'm tired of doing with- 
out a servant. It was not what I expected 
when I came here.” 

.  **You know I've tried hard to get you one— 
been into town three times in the last ten days,” 
he expostulated, mildly. 

** And that is why I wished your niece would 


the scornful eves she 


All| 


|< le’s house. 


She 


He was sur-| 


| wife. 


hurry,” she answered, in cold, clear tones, 


found no fault with your endeavors, Mr. Bur 


| ton, only their want of success makes some 


other arrangement necessary. 


[ am glad you 
She will an- 


girls in C 
= 
Al 


sent out for this young woman, 
swer our purpose mic LVs since the - 
life 

farm. 
she added, with 


are too fond of city to be wi 
out on this dull old 


them,” 


ing to come 
Not that I blam« 
an ominous glitter in 
turned on the 
landscape outside the window. 


liter 
SOLLaTY 


‘*But my brother's daughter isn’t used to 
much work,” he said, meekly; ‘‘ they are very 


| comfortable livers at home.” 
The voyage was something to her which it | 


**Ts she not?” Mrs, Burton answered, care- 
lessly. ** Tt will come harder on herthen. But 
of course it is what she must have understood 
and expected when she came. She must have 
food and clothes, and she must earn them,” 

Solomon Burton had a.guilty consciousness 
of the very different expectations he had held 
out when he wrote for his niece to come; but 
the look in his wife’s eves warned him not to 

Py It was the last stand he made for 
Lily. ** After all,” he thought to himself, “why 
shouldn't she help her aunt till I can get some 
one? The Burtons in England were never an 
idle set.” 


The next day Lily came. 


oppose her. 


Tired wict her 
journey, every sensitive nerve jarred and out 
of tune through contact with strange, rude peo- 
ple, and their stares and comments, she had 
looked forward to a-haven of refuge 
She thought she sh 


in her un 
uld find there 


| the wide, genial hospitality of her own home, 
Meantime a change had taken place in her | 
His wife, the kindly, elder- | 
ly woman who had been living when his letter | 
was written to England, had died suddenly; | 


her childless relatives as 
a beloved and only daughter. 

Her uncle met her under his wife’s eye, and 
his cold, indifferent greeting struck a pang to 


and be welcomed by 


her heart sudden and sharp as the thrust of a 
weapon. Then her aunt shook |} 
carelessly, and showed her the way to a little 


chamber under the roof. 


It would make my tale too long to tell, and 
too sad, were I to enter into the details of her 
life on that farm in the outskirts of C . 
Her days hitherto had been passed, as I have 


said, in an idle, dreamy way, while her mother 


and her four stronger sisters bore all the bur- 
dens, But now an unsparing hand laid them 
upon her shoulders. From early morn 
until late at night there was for her no interval 
of repose. Her constitution broke down pres- 
ently. Her white face grew pinched and thin, 
her step heavy, and from her eyes a brooding, 
passionate despair looked out. But nothing 
in her aspect softened the heart of her uncle’s 
The woman had the instincts of a slave- 
driver. So long as her work was done, her own 
ease secured, she cared not at what cost. 

It is possible that Lily could have borne it all 
if they had loved her alittle. Buta heartsick, 
homesick longing took possession of her, and 


own 


made her nights sleepless after her days of toil. 


She had never written home since the first let- 
ter announcing her arrival. She had not cour- 
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age enough; besides, she was too sensitive. 
She had come away against their remonstrances 
yag ’ 


lured by the proffer of the untried life, the un- | 


known land. A pride which was dominant in 
her nature withheld her from confessing that 
all had been a delusion. She knew, moreover, 
that they could ill afford to send her the money 
wherewith to return, and that it would be use- 
less to ask it of her uncle. So she toiled on, 
and bore her sufferings meekly, until at last a 
pause came in her daily routine. Carrying one 
day a heavy burden across the frozen ground, 
her feet slipped from under her, and she went 
down upon her back, hurting herself so severely 
that she lay there motionless until her uncle 
came that way, lifted her up, a helpless weight, 
in his arms, and carried her into the house. 

For several days no physician was sent for ; 
but, as the poor gir] grew worse, one was called 
at last—not the family doctor, whose comments 
they possibly dreaded, but a stranger from 
C——-. Dr. Sinclair started back in surprise 
when, conducted by Mrs. Burton to the door 
of the sitting-room, he saw what looked to him 
like a piece of marble. He looked at the fair, 
smooth face, so evidently young, and yet so 
strangely white, with the soft hair, silver-white 
as that of extreme old age, floating round it, 
with its purely classical features, and its lumin- 
ous eyes of softest brown. For the first time 
a man of cultivated artistic perceptions saw 
Lily, and realized the full power of her singular 
beauty. 

** Who—what—is she?” he asked involun- 
tarily, turning to Mrs. Burton. 

‘*Sheis my husband’s niece. She looks like 
one of those white niggers Barnum makes a 
show of,” the woman answered, sneeringly. 
She had conceived from the first a violent and 
deep-seated antipathy to Lily’s peculiarities, 
and, misunderstanding the doctor’s surprise, 
she fancied him: ready to share in it. 

*“*Why, Madam,” he answered, “she is | 
unique. One never sees such a face outside 
of a gallery of sculpture.” 

Mrs. Burton’s aspect darkened. She bit her 
lip savagely as she motioned him to goin. She 
kept close at hand while he examined Lily. 
He pronounced her hurt an injury of the spine ; 
not absolutely incurable—indeed he thought it | 
could be cured readily enough if she had suf- 
ficient recuperative power, but she looked so 
frail it made him doubtful. Then he gave his 
directions, left his remedies, and went. away. 

He came daily for a while until Lily learned 
to look forward to his coming as the one drop | 
of comfort in her miserable diy. She suffered 
physical torture; but that was little compared 
to the misery of lying there helpless, listening 
to her aunt’s stinging taunts and innuendoes. 
Why had she never heard from home? she 
asked herself. Even the letter she had written 
remained unanswered. Had God and man alike 
forsaken her? It would have comforted her sad 
heart a little could she have known the truth— 
known that letter after letter had come for her, 


| full of tenderest love, offering over and 


over to 
send for her if she were not happy and con- 
tented, saying they, none of them, were con- 
tented without her; for they had found out 
now that they never had had a daughter to 
spare. These letters had been suppressed, one 
after another, by her aunt, unwilling to lose 
her faithful, uncomplaining servant. Of course 
none of them were answered, and the tender 
hearts at home were tortured alternately by the 
thought that she had forgotten or ceased to love 
them, and the fear lest she had fallen into some 
distress or adversity which they could not know, 
So they sorrowed for her in the far-away land, 
while she lay there feeling as if earth and Heay- 


en had alike forsaken her. 


One day Dr. Sinclair found the door open 
and came in unperceived. He had been sus- 
pecting Mrs: Burton of unkindness toward his 
patient, and as he came in he heard enough to 
confirm his worst suspicions. She was taunting 
the poor girl with her helplessness and depend- 
ence, so cruelly that all the manly sympathy 
of his nature was aroused. He walked straight 
into the room and up to Lily's couch. The tears 
were flowing silently down her white cheeks, 
and her breath was choking with sobs which 
she tried hard to suppress as she saw him, 

* Lily, my child,” he said, without the slight- 
est motion of greeting to Mrs. Burton, ‘how 
old are you?” 

** Eighteen, Sir, last month.” 

‘Then, according to the laws of this State 
you are free to choose whether you will remain 
with your uncle or not. I offer you another 
home. My wife will receive you willingly 
We will care for you till you are cured, and 
then put you in a way of caring for yourself. 
Will you go?” 

A gleam of light broke across the poor white 


| face that gave it the radiance of an angel's, 
} and she said exultantly, yet humbly: 


**God sent you, Sir. I am not too proud to 
be helped by you. I will go.” . 

Then he turned for the first time to Mrs. 
Burton, who stood by pale with rage. 

‘““Madam,” he said, with quiet firmness, 
**T shall come back in one hour with a suita- 


| ble carriage in which to take away this girl. 


In the mean time I expect you to have he 
trunk packed. See that you interpose no hin- 
drance to her going; it will be the worse for 
you if you do. I am convinced that yom 


| treatment of her would illy bear a legal investi- 


gation.” 

He drove home rapidly and told his wife 
what he had done. Mrs. Sinclair was a gen- 
tle, kindly-natured woman, but her charity 
was acquiescent rather than spontaneous. She 
never thwarted her husband's plans of benevo- 
lence, which lay, as she knew, very near his 
heart; but she never would have thought of 
originating them herself. On this occasion she 
listened with sympathizing interest, and prom- 
ised cheerfully to have a room prepared by the 
time the Doctor should arrive with his patient. 
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When he returned to the farm he found Lily 
ready, but he saw nothing of Mrs, Burton, He 
took the gir! tenderly in his arms and placed 
her comfortably in the carriage, sent the driver 
back for her trunk, and they drove off. 

On their way the Doctor drew from Lily all 
her sad story, even to the neglect by her home 
friends which rankled so bitterly in her heart. 
This utter silence, of which she spoke, aroused 
at once in his mind suspicions of unfair dealing 
on the part of Mrs. Burton; and while he for 
bore to agitate Lily by uttering them, he re- 
solved secretly to write at once to her father 
and solve the mystery for himself. 

Mrs. Sinclair received the suffering girl with 
that gracious gentleness which was part of her 


nature; and now, in spjte of the physical pain 
which tortured her, came to Lily a few weeks 
more complete and satisfying than any others 
in her life, unless possibly her voyage across 
the Atlantic. For the first time her artistic 
perceptions were fed and ministered unto. 
Pictures, which seemed to her like the visible 
embodiment of her long dreams, hung on Dr. 
Sinclair’s walls. Flowers 
made the rooms fragrant. 


in graceful vases 
Books were every 
where; and when the Doctor himself was at 
home he found real and rare delight in sitting 
her couch and reading to her from 
Keats, and Shelley, and Coleridge, watching 


beside 


the reflection of every thought on her face, the 
light flowing sea-like into her luminous eyes, 
the soft sea-shell tint, like the ghost of a flush, 
staining her cheek. She scarcely realized that 
she grew no better, this cup of new delights 
held to her lips was so entrancingly sweet. 

And now came one of those mysterious provi 
dences which made me call my story strange as 
well as sad. 

Dr. Sinclair was sent for, late in the season 
as it was, to attend a patient ill of cholera. He 
had attended to many such calls before without a 
thrill of fear. He answered this one as readily as | 
usual, but with a singular and oppressive convic- 
tion that he was going to his doom. It proved 
to be a fatal case. He staid with the patient 
until all was over; and then had just strength 
enough to go to his own home.and die in his 
own bed. 
his household, who loved him as faithfully as 
they served him, aided his half-frenzied wife in 


her ministrations about his dying pillow —all | 


but Lily, whose helplessness never came, never 
could come, half so bitterly to her in that hour. 

A week after the funeral the house was fresh 
and sweet again, flowers in the vases, winter 
sunlight streaming in through the uncurtained 
windows, and Mrs. Sinclair, gentle and gra- 
cious as ever in her pale sadness, received a 
visit of condolence from an intimate friend. 
Her plans were discussed. The Doctor had 
lived generously up to his income. There 
would be little left for his widow beyond a life 
insurance for a few thousands. ‘The house 
must be given up almost immediately, and Mrs. 
Sinclair would go to her father’s in Buffalo. 


| me think of home, and long for it. 
No one took it from him, though all | 


R TO SPARE. 


Then Lily’s late came up for consideration. 


It chanced, if any thing ever chances in this 
world of God's, that the lady was one of the 
managers of the Home for the Friendless, and 
she proposed to remove Lily there, and interest 
herself personally in her case until either she 


could be 


ei 
was better or her friends in England 
communicated with. 

“The Doctor had written to them, I know,” 
Mrs. Sinclair said. 
his letter to be answered. 


**Tt was almost time for 
But I don’t like to 
The Doctor didn’t let her 
He thought not knowing would spare 
her a pang of disappointment if no letter came.” 

It was arranged at last that the visitor should 
propose to Lily her removaltothe Home. Mrs. 
Sinclair, as is natural to persons of her peculiar 


speak of it to her. 
know. 


type, shrank from giving even necessary pain ; 
and she feared this proposition would be very 
grievous to Lily. She was thankful to learn 
afterward how gladly it was received. The 
poor girl had understood the necessity which 
constrained Mrs. Sinclair, and her great fear 
had been lest she should be abandoned again 
to the untender mercies of her uncle and aunt. 


WwW 


When she heard the name of her refuge she re- 
peated it over to herself— 

‘* The Home for the Friendless—that sounds 
like heaven. How good God is! May I go 
there to-morrow ?” —~ 

The next day the quiet house opened its doors 
to her. She was laid upon a little white bed, 
in a little white room, and Mrs. Van Ostrand, 
the lady who had especially interested herself 
in her, felt as she saw the marble - like face, 
with its wistful, luminous eyes, nestling to the 
scarcely white pillow, that the tired child had 
come to her last home on earth—the next re- 
move would be to the home in heaven. 

But just then, grateful and satisfied as Lily 
was, an intensity of homesick longing took pos- 
session of her which it was pitiful to see. When 
she had been there a day or two Mrs. Van Os- 
trand @alled to see her. 

“Do you find yourself comfortable?” she 
asked, kindly. 

*t So comfortable that the very comfort makes 
I believe I 
am getting better, Mrs. Van Ostrand, and that 
makes me think again of something which came 
into my mind before I was hurt, You know I 
do not look like other people’—her breath came 
fast as she spoke. It was the first time any 
one in this country had ever heard her allude 
to her physical peculiarity. ‘* My Aunt Burton 
said there was a great showman who carried 
round such people as I am fora show. Do you 
think he would take me, as soon as I am well, 
and let me be exhibited till I had earned mon- 
ey enough to take me home ?” 

**T think he would,” Mrs. Van Ostrand an 
| swered, cheerfully. 
| And will you, oh will you, write the letter 
lto ask him now? I know I should get better 
| so much faster if I were only sure that there 
| would be some means, when I got well, of going 








, 
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hear my father’s voice ?” 

So the letter was written, and great content 
settled down on Lily's heart. Her talk was all 
of English sights and sounds—larks in the hedge- 
rows, hawthorn scenting the air, heath on the 


hills. 


she was, she was failing fast. At every visit 
Mrs, Van Ostrand saw more clearly to what 
home she must surely go. 

At last the answercame, There would be an 
opening for her whenever she was able to come 
to New York. She seized it, after it was read 
to her, and pressed it passionately to her heart. 

“Oh, { shall go home, I shall go home!” 
she cried, and then suddenly fell back upon her 
bed in a deathlike swoon. 

It was an hour before she cpened her eyes 
again, and the first object they rested on was 
Mrs. Van Ostrand’s face all wet with tears, 

**Do not ery for me,” she said. ‘ Do not be 
sorry forme. You think I shall not go home; 
but I shall go, instead, to the Father’s home in 
heaven. I think I had a glimpse of it just 
now, and it is lovelier than England. When 
the brothers and sisters used to walk to church 


together father always said that my mate among | 


them died, and I was a daughter to spare. 
When I am gone you'll write to them, won't 
you, and tell them I am with my mate, and 
there isn’t a daughter to spare any more ?” 

Oh, if she had but known who was on his way 
to her, even then, chiding every delay of wind 
and tide, longing only to hold his daughter to 
spare in his arms! Could she have fought 
death back a few days longer? 

She died early one morning. Mrs. Van Os- 
trand had noticed a change in her the night be- 
fore, and staid with her, for she had grown to 
love the girl with a most tender affection. Just 
at the dawning she heard her name called softly, 
and sprang to Lily’s side. She heard her say: 

**Thank you all.” . 

Only those words, and then a smile, the best, 
the last, curved the sweet mouth, and rested on 
the sculptured face. The daughter to spare 
had gone to the true Home for the Friendless. 

Three days later Mrs. Van Ostrand was lay- 
ing a wreath of white lilies round the white 
dead Lily, on her coftin pillow. The bearers 
were waiting to carry her out to the little chap- 
el, whence she was to be buried, when a step 
rang across the silent threshold, and Mrs. Van 
looked up startled to meet an honest, hearty 
English face, full of a despairing woe, which 
told her who her visitor was at once. 


**So I be too late?” he said, trying hard for | 


calmness, in the stranger lady's presence. Dr. 
Sinclair wrote to me, and as quick as I could I 
made ready and come. Bvt I ought to have 
left all and started the first day I got the let- 


And yet, during these days of waiting, | 
unconsciously to herself, buoyed up by hope as | 
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home. I'm sick to see my mother’s smile, and |ter. Only, you see, I didn’t gather from what 


| he wrote that there was any danger o’ this. 
And now Id give all the land in Lancashire 
just to see my lass alive one hour.” 

Mrs. Van Ostrand answered him with what 
of comfort she could, telling him specially of 
Lily’s willingness to die. And then she glided 

out of the still chamber, and left him alone wit), 
his dead. 

Half an hour after the little procession left 
the house, and‘c'ose to the coffin walked that 
solitary mourner, on whom, in that one hour, 
old age seemed to have fallen. He stood by 
silently till the sad rites were over, and earth 
| to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, the grave 
|was covered. The rest moved away and left 
|him there. Mrs. Sinclair, to whom he had 
been on his first arrival, had asked him to 
}come back to her house. Mrs. Van Ostrand 
had also, with kindly urgency, begged him to 

ne to hers; but there was no rest for him 
away from that grave. Late at night he was 

|seen there ; but at early morning the grave was 
| alone. 

With the first daylight William Burton made 
his way to his brother’s house. Solomon opened 
the door himself. His face grew pale and his 
teeth chattered when he saw who his guest was 
—for he knew that face, though he had not seen 
it for thirty years. 

“Come in, brother,” he made out to say, 
with what courage he could summon. 

“No, I ben’t coming under your roof,” came 
| the answer, with a slow wrath and scorn that 
| frightened him. ‘I ben’t going to curse ye, 
| neither—I'll ieave that forGod. I’m only going 
| to tell ye that the child ye got over here on false 
| pro.nises is dead, I've been all night beside 
jher grave. She died in the ‘Home for the 
| Friendless’-—she that ye said should be like 
|your own. And God knows it, and ‘He knows 
|you killed her, just as much as if you'd shot 
her down like a hunted fox. It may be He'll 
| prosper you, in wife and children, in lands and 
| goods, but J don’t believe it.” 

Then, waiting for no further parley, he went 
away, and sat for an hour with Mrs. Van Os- 
trand, hearing all there was to hear, and thank- 

ing her from his full soul. Afterward, heavy- 

| hearted, bereft old man, he started to carry his 

evil, tidings home, and neither his daughter's 
friends nor her oppressors will ever see him again 
‘in this world. 

Was it any thing more than a coincidence 
that from. that day Solomon Burton’s star be- 

| gantoset? His crops failed, his cattle sickened, 
| his infant boy died in his arms, and, lastly, his 
| wife—for whom he would have defied Heaven 
| and dared Hell—left him, in his fallen fortunes, 
and went away with a gayer lover. Is any one 
in this sad, strange story so much in need of 
| pity, so little worthy of it? 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
HE wife of William Godwin, the mother of 
Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, once univers- 
ally known, is now almost universally forgotten. 


Few know her name, few are familiar with her 


life, still fewer are acquainted with the produc- 
tions of her pen. Yet her history has its les- 
son. It is full of pain, but full, also, of inter- 
est and instruction. 

She was born in 1759, and died in her thirty- 
ninth year, in 1797. Her precise place of birth 
is matter of uncertainty. It might have been 
London, or Epping Forest, or Loddon in Nor- 
folk. Neither she nor her father knew, and no 
record has been found. Her birth-day is also 
uncertain. She always claimed it to be April 
27. She was very beautiful. Opie’s picture 
so represents her; and so does Harvey's en- 
graving from that picture. Ingenuous sweet 
ness is the expression of both. Few of her 
works now survive, and of those none but her 
‘Letters from Norway” would lead us to ex- 
We should look 
rather for a strongly marked and masculine 
face ; a face answering somewhat to the asper- 
ity of her attack on Burke, or to her scorn of 
those courtesies which men of refinement are 
wont to bestow upon woman as more delicate 
and fragile than man; or to her open and 
avowed disregard of social laws and customs. 

Her birth, education, training, and experi- 
ence were all unfortunate. Her father was 
Edward John Wollstonecraft, an Englishman, 
passionate, unstable, unthrifty, indiscreet. He 
never had a regular business, or a permanent 
home. He ill-treated his wife, mismanaged his 
business, and left his six misgoverned children 
to grow up without education or religion. Her 
Irish mother, Elizabeth Dixon, was weak, shift- 
less, and unfit for any of the duties of wife or 
mother. Both father and mother were partial, 
capricious, and unjust toward their children. 
Mary’s brothers and sisters were either her ene- 
mies or were encumbrances to her. ‘The mo- 
ther died in 1780. The father, a pensioner on 
Mary’s bounty, outlived his wife as well as her, 
as did also her brothers and sisters. When 
Mary died her two sisters were governesses in 
Ireland. Of her brothers, Edward was a law- 
yer in London, Charles a farmer in America, 
James an officer in the British navy. Her eld- 
est sister she educated in England, the youn- 
gest in Paris. It was Mary who obtained his 
commission for James, and his settlement for 
Charles. Edward seems to have been regarded 
by her as dishonest and undutiful to his father. 
We know nothing about any of them after her 
death. Facts like those enable us to under- 
stand the full and mournful meaning of her 
many declarations to her kind publisher, John- 
son, that she had never found brother or father 
except in him: ‘“ You are my only friend, the 
only person I am intimate with. Inever hada 
father or a brother. You have been both to 


me.” ‘When I involuntarily lament that I 


pect such a style of beauty. 


have not a father or brother I thankfully recol- 
lect that I have received unexpected kindness 
from you and a few others.” 

Mary had no moral or religious training at 
home, and she grew up substantially a pagan. 
Her god was not the God, nor her creed the 
Yet there was 
in her composition a strong religious element. 
Until the age of sixteen she had no mental cul- 
ture, except snatches of instruction in the day 


creed of any Christian church. 


schools of the many and various places in which 
her family happened to reside. de 
scribes her at that age as ‘‘a wild and aspiring 
girl of sixteen.” It was then that she had free 
range in the library of Rev. Mr. Clare, an ec- 
centric old clergyman with a taste for literature 
and art, and a house full of books. Among 
those books she spent days and weeks together. 
There she met Frances Blood—older than her- 
self—a young lady of much culture and many 
accomplishments, between whom and herself 


Godwin 


there sprang up an active friendship and cor- 
respondence. 

At the age of nineteen Mary, wearying of the 
neglects, disorders, and discomforts of home, 
entered the family of a crotchety old woman at 
Bath, and there remained for two years. Dur- 
ing the next three years she lived with Fanny 
Blood, but in what capacity or employment 
is unknown. In 1783 Fanny and Mary and 
Mary’s two sisters opened a school—first at 
Islington, and afterward at Newington Green, 
and continued thus employed till 1785. It was 
at this time that Mary formed the acquaintance 
and secured the friendship of Rev. Dr. Richard 
Price, one of the stanchest friends of America 
in England. From him she learned little that 
was likely to confirm her orthodoxy in religious 
matters, but much that was sure to increase her 
dislike’ for all established political institutions, 
and to make her more and more a revolutionist, 
political and social. This was another of the 
misfortunes that beset her path in early life, all 
of them calculated to encourage her in that 
wayward career of act and opinion which closed 
so suddenly and sadly at last. 

Fanny Blood’s health failed in 1785, and she 
went over to Lisbon in seatch of health, but 
only to find there an early grave. Mary joined 
her there, and was present at her death, return- 
ing to England in December to discover that 
her school was broken up, and Fanny’s parents 
anxious to return to Ireland, but without money 
enough to pay their passage. It was to relieve 
their distress that Mary first became an author. 
For this generous purpose she wrote a pam- 
phlet of a hundred and sixty pages, entitled 


‘*Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, 


with Reflections on Female Conduct in the more 
important Duties of Life,” and offered it for sale 
to the bookseller Johnson, whe gave her ten 
guineas for the copyright, and became her fast 
friend and generous patron. Those ten guineas 
carried Mr. and Mrs. Blood to Dublin. That 
pamphlet was the beginning of a brilliant liter- 
ary career for Mary. 


She resolved to give up 
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school-keeping and become an author. In or- 
der to begin her new career with some small 
pecuniary capital on hand she accepted an en- 
gagement for a year as governess in the fami- 
ly of Lord Kingsborough. She discharged her 
duty very faithfully, and won the hearts of her 
pupils, so that they parted from her with pain- 
ful regret in 1787. Many years afterward one 
of those pupils, who was but eleven years old 
at this parting, was guilty of some terrible mis- 
conduct, and the enemies of Mary betrayed 
their malignity by attributing this lapse from 
virtue to Mary’s unfortunate teaching. It was 
a cowardly and cruel calumny. 

Soon after she ceased to be a governess she 
came to London, and was for a time a member 
of Mr. Johnson’s family. Her little novel, en- 
titled ‘‘ Mary, a Fiction,” of which Mr. Godwin | 
thought so highly as proving ‘‘ the eminence of 
her genius,” but which seems to me a very com- 
monplace story, was published by Johnson ; and 
Mary embarked successfully on her voyage as 
author. From this date up to 1790 she wrote 
much, and with very encouraging success ; earn- 
ing her own livelihood, and obtaining the means 
of providing, as already mentioned, for her broth- 
ers and sisters. ‘* Original Stories from Real 
Life ;” numerous translations from the French, 
German, and Italian; and frequent contribu- 
tions to the Analytical Review, were the produc- 
tions of this period. She was soon enabled to | 
establish herself in convenient lodgings og her 
own, and to become the friend and associate of 
many persons distinguished in literature and 
art. 

In 1790 appeared Burke's famous ‘ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution.” This work 
had been expected with impatient curiosity. It | 
was widely circulated and eagerly read. The 
friends of liberty—Burke’s old admirers+were | 
woefully disappointed by what seemed to them 
his apostasy from his and their old political 
faith. The advocates of despotism, of preroga- 
tive, of prescription, of the divine right of kings, 
nobles, and antiquated establishments, were de- | 
lighted. Intense excitement universally pre- 
vailed. While this excitement was at its height 
the public mind was startled by an answer to | 
Mr. Burke, coming from an unexpected quar- 
ter, written with great vigor and spirit, entitled 
a ‘* Vindication of the Rights of Man,” and 
bearing on its title-page the name of Mary 
Wollstonecraft as author. Its violence of tone | 
and temper can now scarcely be praised even | 
by the warmest advocate of its doctrines. But | 
it was heartily weleomed and commended at | 
the time by the lovers of liberty in England and | 
on the Continent. It introduced Mary Woll- | 
stonecraft to fame, and placed her among the | 
celebrities of that exciting period ; nor was the 
impression thus produced very much weakened 


by the subsequent and more elaborate answers | 


of Paine and Macintosh to Mr. Burke’s “ Re- 
flections.” Indeed it now forms a valuable 
portion of the political literature of that period. 

It is manifestly written in haste, and with a 


fervid pen and mind, One half of it was writ- 
ten and printed when its author appeared at 
Johnson’s one evening, and, to his dismay, an- 
nounced that her courage was failing ; that she 
could not write any more at present; and <Je- 
scribed with comical ingenuousness her helpless 
indolence and obstinate disinclination to go on 
with the work. Her publisher answered her 
with quiet kindness, begged her to put no con 
straint on her inclinations, and to give herself 
no uneasiness about the sheets already printed, 
which he would cheerfully throw aside if it 
would contribute to her happiness. It was now 
her turn to be astonished. She sprang to her 
feet with an earnest ‘‘ No, thank you, Mr. John- 
son; I shall go home and finish it at once!” 
And she did. 

Her first meeting with Mr. Godwin, her fu- 
ture husband, occurred soon after this startling 
publication. They met at a dinner-party, and 
were mutually displeased. Godwin had read 
her book, and, although he was an earnest re- 
publican, his quiet temper was offended by the 
*¢ occasional harshness and ruggedness of char- 
acter exhibited in her ‘ Vindication,’” as well 
as in her conversation. She, in turn, was an- 
noyed by his philosophical calmness and gentle 
equanimity ; and so they separated, little dream- 
ing that hereafter they would become man and 
wife. 

At that time she was far better pleased with 
the roughness and sarcastic severity of the artist 
Fuseli, who was one of the Johnson coterie, and 
for whom her attachment became so strong as 
to frighten her into remembering that he was 
married, and seeking safety in avoiding his so- 
ciety. 

In 1792 she published her still more celebrated 
“Vindication of the Rights of Woman”—a work 
of several hundred octavo pages, yet written by 
her in the incredibly short period of six weeks. 
This new publication placed her at once among 
the boldest and most original thinkers of that 
era of audacious thinking and writing. It is 
crude in composition, almost insolent in its de- 
fiance of hostile criticism, and in its attack on 
existing abuses, laws, customs, and institutions, 
both political and social, It contains little upon 
the subject of woman’s rights which has not now 
become familiar to every mind. B~+ then it was 
new, startling, alarming; especially as the doc- 
trines were broached in a fierce and fiery style, 
and mingled with numerous offenses against 
good taste and good sense. ‘That a woman 
should assert that there is no sex to mind, or to 
manners, to the human soul or reason, to duty 
or virtue—that a woman should declare that the 
law ought to know no difference between male 
and female, and that education should be the 
same for all—for a female to spurn all court- 


esies predicated on her feebleness, and ridicule 
the gallantry that hastens to pick up her glove 
| or open for her a door—censure Milton’s de- 
| scription of Eve, repel the opinions of Rousseau, 
land Gregory, and Fordyce, and in the same 
| breath rail at monarchy, nobility, hierarchy, and 








every form of aristocratic institution and endow- 
ment—all this was regarded with general fright 
and horror—it was treason, heresy, blasphemy, 
indelicacy—and the common mind of England 
rose, in a general panic, to denounce and con- 
demn it and its author. 

While, therefore, the book was purchased 
and read with universal avidity, it injured its 
author, and damaged the cause which she so 
injudiciously advocated, Hardly any of its sug- 
gestions have failed, in process of time, to be 
adopted into the legal and social codes of En- 
gland, of Europe, of America, to a greater or 
less extent; yet the book ‘itself was, for a long 
time, an obstacle in the way of reform — its 
writer has never been forgiven, and all her sub- 
sequent faults and follies of conduct have been 
charged upon the doctrines advanced in her un- 
fortunate book. Nor can we wonder at this re- 
sult, or blame those who connect, however il- 
logically, the subsequent misconduct of the writ- 
er with the character of her book, although such 
a volume, if republished to-day, would fail to 
disturb the fears of the most timid and sensi- 
tive minds. ‘* Words fitly spoken are like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver ;” but the same 
words unfitly spoken—unfitly in time, place, cir- 
cumstance, and style—are like the apples of 
Sodom and the poison of serpents. 

Near the close of 1792 various circumstances 
induced Mary to remove for a while from Lon- 
don to Paris, where she remained until April, 
1795. This was another fatal step in her un- 
fortunate career, and involved her in a long 
series of folly, crime, and misery. 

She went to France partly to escape from her 
dangerous attachment for Fuseli. In this com- 
mendable attempt ‘she sneceeded. She also 
wished to escape from importunate creditors, to 
whom she had become indebted in the kind but 
foolish endeavor to arrange the business affairs 
of her improvident and shiftless father. It would 
have been far wiser to have remained in Lon- 
don, and sought relief by legal’methods. In 
Paris she was received with open arms by all 
that was brilliant and distinguished in that gay 
capital; and there can be little doubt that her 
notions, already at variance with many of the 
most cherished opinions of English society, were 
yet further disturbed and demoralized. 

Adhering to her literary habits, she wrote 
and published in 1794 an ‘* Historical and Moral 
View of the French Revolution”—an octavo of 
more than five hundred pages. But it is a 
heavy and uninteresting work, and failed to 
obtain the popularity of her former publica- 
tions. In Paris she formed her disastrous at- 
tachment to a young American named Gilbert 
Imlay. He would have married her according 


to the forms of law; but she objected—not con- | 


sidering those forms important—not wishing to 
make him liable for her debts—not willing to 
submit to legal servitude, and find a master in 
the person of a law-made husband, not antici- 
pating that he would ever desert her and her 
child. She was justly, though severely, pun- 
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ished for her disregard of those legal require- 


ments which the experience and wisdom of all 
the world have found indispensable to the puri- 
ty and good order of social life. Imlay took 
base advantage of her weakness, and proved 
faithless to all his vows of affection. He desert- 
She followed him 
in May, 1795, and finding him obstinately un 
faithful twice attempted to destroy herself. He 
defeated her attempts—patched up a transient 
reconciliation, and then sent her, as his agent, 
to settle his business affairs in Sweden and Nor- 
way. She went with her little girl of fourteen 
months old and a nurse, and from June to Oc- 
tober, 1792, was engaged in this most extraor- 
dinary enterprise, whose record, in the form of 
her ** Letters from Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark,” was published by Johnson in 1796, and 
forms by far the most pleasing and delightful 
of all her works. It should also be mentioned 
that in this strange year, 1795-96, she com- 


ed her, and went to London. 


posed a comedy, and offered it to the managers 
of one of the London theatres for representa- 
tion. 

Near the end of January, 1796, Mr. Godwin 
saw and read her ‘“* Norway Letters,” 
deeply affected by them—as, indeed, 
many others. Mrs, Siddons was among those 
who admired them. ‘No Mrs. 
Siddons, ‘‘could read them with reci- 
procity of feeling, or be more deeply impressed 
than I am with admiration of the writer’s ex- 
Godwin was still more 
“No other book of 
” said he, ‘‘so irresistibly seizes on the 
heart.”—‘‘It speaks of her sorrows in a way 
that fills us with melancholy, and dissolves us 


and was 
were 
one,” said 


more 


traordinary powers.” 
emphatic in his praise. 
travels, 


in tenderness at the same time that her genius 
commands admiration, and we are constrained 
to love the writer.” 

Affected thus by her book, moved by the 
sad story of her life, coinciding with her in her 
half-crazy and all-silly notions as to the use 
lessness of legal formalities in marriage, God- 
win was ready to fall in love with the author 
of those letters and seek to unite her fate with 
his. It is disgusting and maddening to think 
that two persons of mature age—for Godwin 
was forty-one years old and Mary thirty-eight 

| —that two persons of unquestionable genius— 

one of whom at least had experienced the folly 
and wretchedness of an illegal union—should 
or could’ have been such fools—I will not say as 
to love and respect each other, but loving and 
| respecting each other, as to defy the law, the 
opinions of all good citizens, and the bitter 
lessons of experience by entering into illegiti- 
mate marriage relations with each other. But 
so it was. 

After Mary’s return from Norway she found 
that Imlay persisted in his infidelity to her, and 
at last abandoned all further efforts to reclaim 
him. She gave him up, and by every method 
in her power endeavored to banish his image 
from her memory, and devote her heart ex 
clusively to her little girl. Then it was that, 
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after some months, she met Mr. Godwin, re- 
newed the acquaintance so inauspiciously be- 


gun soon after her reply to Burke, and learned | 
A short period of inti- | 


to enjoy his society. 
macy resulted in their determining to conform 


to the law; though even then, as Godwin has 
seen fit to record, it was the welfare of their | 


unborn child, not any change of opinion, which 


induced them to marry conformably to the laws 


of the land. We have his assurance that they 
acted, first and last, conscientiously—that they 
had absolute confidence in each other—that no 
shadow darkened, and no suspicion or distrust 


sullied the brightness of their mutual affection | 


and respect. But though we may not doubt 


his word, we can not help pitying their folly 


and censuring their disregard of the plainest | 


Their married life was 
It ended a few days after 


dictates of social duty. 
brief, though happy. 


the birth of that daughter who subsequently be- | 


came the wife of the poet Shelley, and earned 
for herself a brilliant reputation in the world of 
letters. 

Mrs. Godwin died September 10, 1797. Her 
husband long survived her, and became greatly 
distinguished as a writer. Soon after her death 
he published her posthumous works, in three 
little volumes, and a biography of her in one 
volume of similar size. The posthumous works 
were unworthy of their author's literary reputa 
tion; and the biography, though well intended, 
would have been regarded as a libel on Mrs. 
Godwin had it been written by any other man. 
These publications provoked the bitterest criti- 
cism and the severest censure, as well they 
might, and the world rang with noisy con- 


demnation of Mary Wollstonecraft and Will- | 


iam Godwin, It is not likely that Mary’s name 
or life or works will ever find favor with the 
public. But they may at least serve ‘to point 
a moral and adorn a tale ;” 
lure and guide, they may, nevertheless—and, 
if well considered, they must—serve as a beacon 
and a warning to direct the thoughtful student 
in the path of duty and safety. 


THE HUNGRY HEART. 


A COLD, white moonlight filled the hollow 
of the hills with lonely lustre, and little 


Gillian sat upon a knoll at the foot of the long | 


field, daring to stir neither one way nor another; 


» . . | 
for to go home was to face rebuke and her pil- | 
low, and the first step forward took one into the | 
grave-yard—the old family grave-yard, a place | 


where melancholy toppled over into terror. 
Gillian had run away—run away for an even- 
ing’s pleasure, and trusting that her 
would not be felt in the great kitchen of the 
farm-house, with the bustle of its field-hands 
now idling there and flirting with the dairy- 
maids, and with all the cheerful family commo- 
tion of the evening. Gillian remembered, as 
well as one needed to remember, that she was 
forbidden to go alone at night to the other farm 
in the valley, to Uncle Arad’s—forbidden part- 


if not fitted t8 al- | 


absence | 
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| ly because she was better at that hour in bed. 
partly because there was always junketing and 
fiddle-scraping going on at Uncle Arad’s, where. 
as in the soberer spaces of Mr. Humphrey 
Storace’s house things were managed in more 
decorous ways, and while the help made merry 
in the kitchen, class-meeting was held and the 
ing-room: and though this last was not entirely 
to the taste of Mrs. Storace, whose religion was 
of a quieter kind, and who often gently closed 


a 


solemn voice of psalms arose in the great kee} 


the door between her own room and that where 
the elders ruled triumphant, yet she submitted 
to the habit of the country-side, and ordered the 
supper fit for a corporation, that was always 
| smoking in the kitchen at the close of the up- 
roarious but hearty exercises in the keeping- 
room. 

Now, if little Gillian remained at home or 
these evenings would ignominiously 
tucked away into bed, both for sanitary consi 4 


she be 

erations and that she might not be round “ un- 
| der folks’ heels;” but if she contrived, at the 
proper hour, noiselessly to insinuate herself 
among the warm and busy groups, ten to one 
she would be unnoticed, further than a good 
allowance of roast goose, with potato-dressing 
and nightmare sauce might imply. Her mo- 
ther would pass through the room to see that 
these frequent and remorseless guests — who 
must be treated with respect, but never made 
intimate—were all well-seated and smiling, and 
at the foot of the table, carving and jesting, 
| would stand Mr. Storace, and the child was 
sure of a merry thought, at least, if she only got 
under the arm of her step-father—her step-fa 
ther, for Giliian’s own father had gone away to 
the wars in the sad days of 1812, and being one 
of those who never returned, there had been 
left to her mother the bitter lot of bringing into 
the world a child that never saw its father’s 
face. Yet time, healing all wounds but the 
| deadty, leaving only the scars, brought her its 
| benumbing relief; and in the course of a few 
| years the unfortunate woman married again— 
| married a good and kind man, with children of 
| his own, a man well-to-do in the world, who 
sasily allowed vagrant clergy and rodent eld- 
ers to eat into his income, but who made a ten- 
der husband to herself and a loving father to 
little Gillian and to the brothers and sisters 
| that sprung up around her like butter-cups in 
June. 

To-night, before little Gillian had stolen 
away, she had heard her father say—-as he 
looked out of the window and saw the singular 
| and deathly glazing that overlay the long, low 
landscape and the high sky bleached of its stars 
in the radiance of the frosty moonlight—that it 


| 


| looked as if there were going to be an earth- 


quake; then she had seen him go to consult the 
almanac hanging by the chimney-side, out of 
which oracle he was accustomed always to judge 
and sentence offenders, discovering by its awful 
cabalisms whether Geordie or Allen broke the 
great apple-boughs in the orchard; whether Rufe 





or Archie rode Elder Savins’s horse to such a 


white heat during morning meeting; whether 
Gillian or Alice stole the raisins from the pan- 
try. 

Now, as little Gillian sat on the knoll and 
looked and longed across the grave-yard and 
dared not venture, she took heed of the un- 
earthly whiteness all about her, and remem- 
bered the earthquake and the almanac, and 
quaked herself. 

This grave-yard was all the worse for being 
filled only with the familiar dead. 
white slabs there shone with glaring ghostliness 


One or two 


—they belonged to old Granther Storace, who 
killed Indians, and was by all tradition more 
fierce and terrible himself than any Iroquois or 
Mohawk of them all, and to others as mighty as 
he: 
forlornly, like mourners over various else-for- 
gotten mounds; and there were still other and 
recent graves, where no stones stood at all and 
long grass grew and rustled, that were of every 
one the most awsome, since at the others one 
was, as it were, forewarned and armed, but out 
of these unseen ones, nameless and spotless, a 
spirit might start atany moment. Gillian knew 
very well that she had not once nor twice only 
seen Aunt Bessy, who died last Christmas, rise 
like a wreath of mist from one of the later hill- 
ocks, and, with her baby in her arms, steal 


some ancient, lichen-covered slates leaned 


Gillian 
was a ghost, because when she went 
down again to be reassured about it, after hay 
ing entered her complaint at home, clutching 
her father’s hand tightly the while, there was 
nothing there at all—which manner of disap- 
pearance was the way with ghosts. So, at the 


gently to and fro among the graves: 
knew it 


ape ‘aglherced 
present moment, she sat wishing and fearing 


and trembling on the little knoll, silvered over 
till she was like @ ghost herself in the white 
moonlight. 

And all at once the ground quivered under 
her feet, and the great black hills around shook 
and shivered in the ghastly moonshine—a hol- 
low rumble filled her ears as if some fearful 
groan were echoing through multitudes of 
empty graves, and all was still again. Only 
the child had somehow been shaken off the 
knoll and upon her knees. 

So this was the earthquake. Gillian looked 
about her still without rising. The graves had 
not opened then, it seemed; it was not the end 


of the world after all; the heavens had not rolled, 


together like a seroll; but through their now 
deep and purple fields the great white wheel of 
the moon rolled calmly as a pendulum swings ; 
the farm-house remained undisturbed on the 


hill; and the window-panes that she had seen | 


shaking in the sashes a moment since now 
sparkled to the night as quietly as ever. 

Gillian knew the earthquake had come be- 
cause she ran away. She rose penitent, by 
force of miracle, to go home again. Some- 
thing else rose with her—not a dead man but a 


living one—a strange, wild-looking creature | 


with such long gray hair like the white ash of 
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an ember—such an unreadable face, scarified 
like some old burn, and with battered features 
as though one had trodden there, and eyes 
that blinked almost lost in depths and wrinkles 
—a thing no mother would have known, no 
wife caressed, no child delighted in. 

Gillian surveyed him in a silence of amaze- 
ment; this man had risen out of the ground, 
the earthquake had spit him forth—he was 
made of dry salt and crusted atoms down there 
—he—he stole children; oh, if she had never 
ran away! And she started to run back. 
But fast as her small feet fled his long strides 
followed; she saw his shadow falling beside 
her own all the way up the never-ending hill; 
and when she stumbled on the kitchen door- 
stone he opened for her the door. 

When Gillian, vainly hoping to escape ob- 
servation, ventured herself again 
after her first entrance into the gay hubbub of 
the kitchen-people, her late companion.had al- 
ready ensconced himself in a corner of the great 
chimney-side as much at home as if it belonged 
to him. She stared at him still open-eyed, 
but only for a moment before a fell hand 
swooped down upon her and bore her off to the 
eyrie of her trundle-bed in the attit. Mean- 
while, the cloth being laid and the table spread, 
when the other help gathered round the savory 
supper and broke their bread in the broth, some 
one chancing to glance in his direction the 
stranger drew up his chair and broke his bread 
there too. 


to obtrude 


After this every one supposed some one else 
was responsible for ! the mistress, when 
she happened to come across him, presumed 
that the master had engaged him; the master 
took it for granted that the harvester had; no- 
thing definite was inquired of him until he had 
established as much a right of dwelling as any 
old moss-covered stone in the field. He oceu- 
pied himself to-day in chopping boughs 


im; 


and 
twigs for kindlings at the door, to-morrow in 
bringing a yoke of unruly cattle into subjec 
tion. He tinkered the kettles, cobbled the 
shoes, did a job of masonry, a bit of carpentry, 
turned his hand with something like wizard 


He ask- 


adaptiveness to whatever awaited it. 


|ed for no wages, slept in the hay, if sleeping at 


all, and cost hardly so much to keep as a fa- 
miliar Brownie. He gave his name as Biither 
—somehow Tom seemed the natural handle to 
this; and before long, the appellation under- 
going an innocent kind of corruption, he was 
known every where upon the farm as old Tom 
Perliter. He never objected to this sea-change 
—indeed, could he have corrupted his name off 
the face of the earth, one might conjecture, he 
would have been only too well pleased. No 
one ever knew where he came from any more 
than they did on the first night of his appear- 
ance; he had the air in this one’s eyes of a sea- 
faring man, and his habit of whistling old time- 
out-of-mind sea-tunes when at his work gave 
some confirmation to this supposition; but 
then, too, there was a certain machine-drill in 
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his ways that spoke to another of army-life; 
while a third was rendered sure by his out- 
landish manner of speech, and by an indistinct 
letter badly branded in the palm of ‘his hand, 
that he was a Jerseyman who had served out a 
term in the French galleys. Of one thing all 
were satisfied, that old Tom Perliter was some 
sort of a criminal—and by degrees a little story 
was made out for him since he declined making 
any out for himself; this biography assumed 
that he had committed some heinous and un- 
speakable offense —else why would he never 
look any one in the face; he had been im- 


prisoned in Dendeven jail on the other side of | 


the line (for only a line separated this valley 
from a valley of New Brunswick), and while 


awaiting his trial for life the jail had been | 
Perhaps he fired it— | 


burned to the ground. 
who knew?—at any rate with what toil and 
trouble he escaped from the burning ruins his 
face bore frightful testimony. There had been 
just sufficient time since the conflagration of 
Dendeven jail and its outbuildings for one to 
wander thence into the present vicinity; and 
were any further corroboration of all these sus- 
picions wanting, it was given to the framers of 
the suspicions at least in the fact that neither 
pretext, command, nor threat ever availed to 
fetch old Tom Perliter across the line and with- 
in the long reach of the British dominion. 
Little Gillian, of course, knew nothing of any 
such conversation as this. She remained firm- 
ly of her own mind, that old Tom was a being 
concocted out of the brown earth’s crust, in the 
part where potatoes were made, and where dead 
men’s bones were put away. She regarded him 
with both awe and pity, and meanwhile watched 
him with but seldom intermission. One day 
she found herself so bold as to address him, 
having first planted herself at a safe distance. 
“ Did you come out of the earth?” said she. 
“Tam going back into the earth one day,” 
he answered her; ‘‘ but I came out of the fire,” 
as if he must say so much as that to some one, 
A salamander then! Better yet, in Gillian’s 
superstitions ; salamanders knew all the secrets 
of the caves and mines, and their jewels. 
“But you've been in prison, Tom,” cried the 
matter-of-fact Archie, who listened sometimes 


when his elders spoke, and had thereby picked | 


up this scrap of knowledge. 

“*T lay long years a captive of war in Dart- 
moor prison-walls,” he said. 

Archie said no more, for he had heard his 
father speak of the horrors of that English pris- 
on across the ocean. 

“Tl tell you what, Gill!” whispered Rufe, 
**he sings, oh! such songs—Tom Bowline and 
those, you know. 
went out to-day. I heard him singing: 

“You go home and tell your King, 
And tell your King from me, 


Though he may rule upon dry land, 
I will reign King at sea!” 


Just then Gillian’s mother passed through 
the kitchen, a step she djd not very often take. 


I heard him after father | 


| missed the liberty of roving gipsydom. 


She held her domestic establishment so well in 
hand that she necdled to descend upon it only 
at long intervals. Perhaps she had not crossed 
that floor before since old Tom Perliter had 
been there. Now through the twilight, only 
illumined by the glow of the back-log, in her 
white gown, with its ruffles laid like white 
dahlia petals, and all her brown hair undulat- 
ing down and backward till knotted large and 
loosely on her neck behind, she seemed like 
some vision, such as those vouchsafed to lonely 
creatures in the condemned cells. Old Tom 
Perliter was humming softly to himself: 
“Oh! are you Cleopateray, 
Or Helen, the most fair? 
Come tell me, my charming dear one, 
How came you wandering there?" 

but, looking up, perhaps he took her for some- 
thing supernatural, for when they chanced to 
glance at him again he was still staring at th 
spot where she had vanished, staring with pal- 
lid face and fallen jaw. 

** Well, what are you gaping at ?”’ asked one 
of the maids, pertly, as the door gently closed 
behind the retreating vision; ‘that’s the mis- 
tress.” 

*“ Mrs. Storace ?” he asked, after an interval, 
picking up his wits. * 

‘““The same.” 

‘The mother of these children ?” 

‘*She? mother of all these? No; nor the 
haif of them. Mother to some. Geordie was 
the first wife's child, and Archie and those. 
Gillian was hers when she came. Little Rufe 
there and the baby’s been born since.” 

‘*That’s my mother!” said Gillian, proudly, 
taking a step nearer in her pride. 

Old Tom stretched out his arm and drew 
her toward himself, and gazed for a while in 
her face—the only eyes, the only face, into 
which he had looked since he came. He saw 
the child tremble and shrink while he gazed. 
Then he placed his hand on her head, and only 
held her with the large flat palm, as if one gave 
a blessing. Some influence descended, it may 
be, through that palm, for from that hour little 


| Gillian lost all avoidance of poor old Tom, and 


if she did not love him at least she did not any 
longer fear. But in spite of that she was glad 
when the hand was lifted, and he had let her 
go. It was like a weight lifted from a floating 
feather. 

That being done at last, old Tom Perliter 
hummed no more to himself that night, nor 
for many a night to come; but, sitting with 
his elbows on his knees, and his face buried in 
his hands, only blinked back at the hot and 
blinking ashes on the hearth. 

After old Tom Perliter had thus become 
domiciled at the Valley Farm it would have 


| been doubtful, if any one had taken the pains 


to observe, whether the safe shelter, easy work, 


|and immunity from question were altogether 


so delightful to him with the passing days as 
at first they had promised to be. Perhaps he 
The 
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color of his face got more and more like that | 


of the sodden ashes into which he so constantly 
gazed at night, while his eyes retreated farther 
among their depths and wrinkles, and all the 
remnant of his bruised and battered features 
acquired such a fixity and woefulness that he 
looked as possibly one might look who had 
been already for some time dead. 

For the rest, although, as might be supposed, 
not any too cheerful company, yet in one or two 
respects he had already proven himself invalu- 
able. With the withered countenance of an 
aged man, but with the broad back and stal- 
wart shoulders of a youth, he possessed an 
unexpected and prodigious strength, so that a 
piece of work which once required the united 
power of four or five laborers was quietly done 
by Tom without a quickening of his breath ; 
and he had a strange and almost wicked con- 
trol of the dumb brutes about the place, break- 
ing in vicious colts with little more than a word, 
and getting twice the work out of the young 
yokes of unmanageable steers that another 
could obtain. It seemed as though there were 
some subtle sympathy between him and the na- 
ture of the beasts. It is true that the effects 
thus reached ended with himself; the colt that 
had even allowed Tom te set little Gillian on 
his back showed the former fire in his eye, and 
the sharp, white gnash of his teeth when any 
other than his tamer approached with bridle 
and bit; the oxen locked their horns and pre- 
sented a front of battle ; the cow that poured 


down cream to his coaxing fingers refused any 
thing but kicks and whisks to other milk-pails. 
His very success in these trifles diminished what 
comfort or pleasure he had found in the family, 
for these regarded such notable deeds with envy, 
those such uncanny deeds with awe, and all gave 


the doer his distance. The men mistrusted and 
disliked, the maids feared, the master himself 
felt an instinct of antipathy which he could ill 
account for toward one who did him such serv- 
ice, 

They were plowing the great south field for 
the winter rye one day. Mr. Storace, as was 
his wont, had gone out to walk over the ground 
and see that all went to his mind. While he 
surveyed the shining share turning up its fringes 
of rich brown loam, well satisfied at the pros- 
pect of finishing the field that day, the off ox 
suddenly planted his heavy feet in the furrow, 
put down his head and pulled down his com- 
panion’s, and refused to budge an inch. 

In vain the cries and stick of the teamster, 
the strong hand upon the yoke, the creature no 
more changed his position than if he had been 
& mummied ox of Egyptian temples. He had 
seen Tom coming down the long slope opposite, 
and it had entered his dull brain ‘to be driven 
by old Tom or else to have no driver at all. 

Mr, Storace, who was always carried away 
by a troublesome idea that what another per- 
son could not do he himself certainly eguld do, 
stepped forward and took the goad-stick and 
brandished it in the air and indiscriminately 


plunged its brad deep into the first substance it 
found. Before he knew what had happened 
he found himself down in the furrow among the 
great trampling hoofs, and at the mercy of the 
white fierce horns that were goring air and 
earth about him. 

Old Tom had reached the foot of the slope, 
and was within fifty yards of the place. He 
saw it all. And just as suddenly as the off 
ox had been he himself was struck stock-still. 
He heard Mr. Storace’s anguished halloo for 
help, he heard the teamster’s wild shouts, he 
saw the men rushing from adjacent fields, he 
knew that before the first one could cross the 
bars Mr. Stor. ** would be trodden and torn 
stone-dead. A savage grimace writhed across 
his mouth, distorting all his features, if that 
were still possible, so that whereas they had 
been brutish they became devilish. He 
Satan standing bodily before him. He saw, 
too, something like little Gillian, who might 
have caught a glimpse of danger from her attic 
window, and now came racing down the farm- 
yard and garden hopelessly. She cared then. 
Her mother cared too. Old Tom shuddered. 
His heart stood still, his face grew white. Sa- 
tan got behind him. And he shouted with a 
voice like a trumpeter’s to the raging off ox. 
In an instant the creature lifted his head, gave 
a low bellow, and held the yoke straight with a 
strong neck so that his maddened companion’s 
efforts were vain, till Tom came up and seized 
his horns with one hand, and with the other 
dragged Mr. Storace out of death and destruc- 
tion. 

**T owe you my life, Tom,” said the master, 
as soon as he had well shaken himself together 
and made sure that he was all there. ‘ That 
is a debt that words can not pay.” 

Tom set his hard teeth, but made no reply. 

** My wife will thank you the best,” continued 
Mr. Storace. ‘‘ You must come into the keep- 
ing-room to-night, and let her thank you ina 
glass of old white Curacoa.” 

Curacoa was sweet and rich to old Tom 
Perliter’s palate; but he neither went into the 
keeping-room nor into the house at all that 
night. Yet no one knew where he bestowed 
himself that same night, further than they could 
conjecture of his whereabouts at any other time 
after the ashes had been raked up from the 
broad hearth. Some said that he roved abroad, 
learning from the wild beasts of the forest those 
dark arts by which he tamed the creatures of 
the field; others thought that he merely buried 
himself, like the life-everlasting and the wild 
raspberry vines, in the hay; but one or two 
swore that they had seen him at gray dawn 
lying down in the mangers within reach of the 
vicious horns under which he had slept peace- 
fully all night, if indeed, as it was said, he ever 
slept at all. 

After the lumberers returned from the log- 
ging camp in March they teld strange stories 
concerning this sleeplessness of old Tom's; for 
wake, they said, at what hour you would, there 
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sat old ‘Tom Perliter on the deacon-seat, staring | 


into the fire, and » histling under his breath, now 
and then rocking himself to and fro till he seeme 1 
like some unblessed being making its moan, 
Mr. Storace had sent old Tom with the log- 
gers teamster, for many a frosty 
when all the strength of the steaming oxen 
fuiled to stir the frozen timber, at a word from 
Tom, a click of his tongue, or the stroke of his 
large hand down their faces, they sprang fer- 
ward as if lightning had urged them, and the 
creaking log spun over the singing snow as if 
the imps of swiftness were seated upon it. 


as 


morning 


Around their camp the loggers heard the pan- | 


ther’s shriek at night, they saw the outlines of 
the gaunt gray wolves upon the cliffs of the lake 
shore at twilight, they knew the wilderness about 
them teemed full of howling horrors, yet half 
the time, after the dark nightfall, when they 
cheered the dismal hours with all the devices 
that they knew, they saw old Tom prowl out 
into the shadows, wandering back only to feed 
his cattle at midnight and be off again till sun- 
rise broke blushing over the snow, as if he he’ 


some charmed secret of safety, or as if his lite 


were of no more worth to the Great Destroyer | 


than it seemed to be to himself. And so en- 
tirely beyond the comprehension of these men 
—brave enough themselves in an extremity— 
was this behavior of old Tom Perliter’s, that 
the camp became full of mutterings about ill- 
luck and the evil-eye; and, lest it should ripen 
into mutinous discontent, Mr. Storace took Tom 


home to the Valley Farm again when returning 
from his last superintending visit to his loggers. 
This was nowise to the disturbance of the 


children, who had now become sufficiently fa- 
miliar to cluster round old Tom and beseech 
his songs and stories; and the maids themselves 
loved a mournful ditty now and then, since the 
men were all gone to the woods. Tom knew 
how to please them, and oftentimes the pausing 
flat-iron hissed to its fallen tear while the pre- 
posterous tune and words of his “* Heart’s De- 
light” echoed up the chimney and into the out- 
side stars. 

‘‘Oh then I resolved to the army I would go, 

To see if I could forget my love or no; 

But when I got there with my armor shining bright 

I couldn't take any comfort for my dear Heart’s 

Delight. 

"So then I resolved to her father’s house I'd go, 
To see if my love were yet alive or no: 

But when I got there both her parents up and cried, 

‘Oh, our daughter loved you dearly, Sir, and for 

your sake she died!’ 

“So dig me a grave. Dig it iong, wide, and deep, 
And plant a marble slab at my head and at my feet, 
Just over my heart there place a turtle-dove, 
And let the whole creation know that I died of 

love !” 

Little Gillian was made the spokeswoman 
usually when any special song was wanted ; 
for Rufe and Archie pleaded to a deaf ear when 
they asked. Sometimes 
her on his knee, but she always just evaded him ; 
and then she and Rufe drew up their small 


blocks of wooc before him in the big chimney- | 


Tom had tried to take 


j place and listened open-mouthed. Once oy 
twice Gillian, in an access of pleasure had stood 
and put an arm over old Tom’s shoulder while 
sang; but if he so much as testified that he 
knew of the little pressure, she was off like 
dandelion-down. Thus, many a time, 
the old hymns that had such a fleshly spice in 
them were going up from the deep-mouthed 
elders in the keeping-room : 


| he 


whe 


“From house to house I went to pray, 

And if I met ene on the way 

I always had something to say 
About the Blessed Union. 

I wonder that al! saints don't sing, 

And make the heavenly arches ring 

With loud hosannas to the King _ 

Who died himself that he might 
About the Blessed Union!” 


bring 


Or yet the more galliard-like one of— 
“The Lord loves the beggar that loves to beg 
pray, 
The Lord loves the beggar that begs both night 
and day: 
Then a-begging we'll all go. 
For the richest man I ever knew was he 
begged the most, 
The richest man I ever knew was filled with the 
Holy Ghost: 
Then a-begging we'll 
While these hymns, full of fervor and a rich 
earthy streak of poetry, ascended in the one 
room, old Tom in the other was probably troll 
ing the disasters of the good ship Nightingale, 
_ . +2799 ae 
which little Gillian had wheedled from him for 
the sake of Rufe, who loved to shiver when the 
forlorn singer declares : 


and 


that 


” 


all go— 


**T lifted my head from the we w high, 
All over me the dreadful ghost did fly, 
He'd a sailor’s cap and a visage pale 
As he died on board of the Niyhtingale. 
‘Oh, Nancy dear, don’t be surprised, 
In the Bay of Biscay my body les, 
I became the prey to some shark or whale 
¢ (apparently no matter which) 
With my drownded mates of the Nightingale.” 
Or, sometimes, when not in his gruffest mood— 
for he had a phantom of a fancy for the boy 
that after all was not Gillian’s brother, and that 
loved to ride the horses of the elders, who came 
to forage on his father till they reeked, and in 
whose mind the song made a procession of won- 
derful mysteries—he gave Archie’s particuJar 
ballad, that had filtered through the tradition 
and the hiatus of many a memory before ever 
it reached old Tom’s : 
“Songs of shepherds and rustical roundelays, 
Formed in fancy and whistled on reeds, 
Sung to solace young nymphs upon holidays, 
Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish Silenus to Phebus the genius, 
Was sent by Dame Venus a song to prepare, 
In words nicely coined and phrase quite refined 
How states divine have—hunted the hare. 
. * * * 
“Little god Cupid was mounted on Pegasus, 
Borrowed ot the Muses with kisses and prayers, 
And stern Alcides upon cloudy Caucasus, 
Bridled a centaur which proudly him bears. 
Light-heeled Sir Mercury, postillion of the sky, 
Made his swift courser fly fleet through the air, 
“Bobo tuneful Apollo the pastime did follow, 
on = to holloo—Boys, after the hare !” 


* ” * * 


* * * 





“There was lame, clump-footed Mulciber booted, 
And Pan, too, promoted on Corydon’s mare, 
Eolus flouted, with mirth Momus shouted, 
Wise Pallas pouted, but—hunted the hare!” 


So in the evenings, when the children wrapped 
ege 
the hot ashes, and flung their chestnut-shells 
about the broad-tiled hearth, old Tom Perliter 
sung his ravishing songs, and recounted his 
hair-breadth adventures. He had fashioned 
for himself a violin out of old deal, cherry, and 
willow wood, shaping it in and out with his 
jack-knife and enriching it with wonderful in- 
laying of other woods along the edges, while 
the children watched him breathlessly, and add- 
ed their mite by bringing him for the bow the 
long, smooth hairs plucked surreptitiously from 
the tail of old Greyback. But when, at last, it 
was all well mounted, and varnished, and ros- 
ined, with the first delicious scraping of the long 
magical bow across the strings, Mr. Storace 
strode out of the keeping-room and prohibited 
forever in his kitchen all such profane strains 
and murmurs as a fiddle could accomplish. 
Great was the disaffection that followed this 
ukase; and one day Mrs. Storace sent word 
that she would like to look at the machine that 
had aroused these anathemas and maranathas, 


Her object was to praise Tom for his skill and | 


handicraft, and so in some degree to soften the 
effect of her husband's asperity on the subject ; 
for, though born and reared in poverty, she was 
one of those in whom the instincts of a lady are 
innate. 


} 
It was a long time before any heed was paid | 


to the request that little Gillian brought. But 
at last old Tom tock the thing in his burned 
and blistered hands, and went in to Mrs, Stor- 
ace, 

The good woman, hardly sharing the preju- 
dices of her husband, who believed its bow to 
be nothing less than the sceptre of the King of 
Eyil, looked admiringly at the cunning instru- 
ment out of which it seemed as if nothing but 


sweet involuted sounds could ever issue, wind- | 


ing themselves into melody by mere force of 


Gillian, who had taken the fiddle in her own 
fingers, explained its mechanism and made dar- 
ing little pizzicatos on the strings,'‘and old Tom 
stood there with folded hands looking down on 


them out of his blurred and bleary eyes, with | 


a face as motionless as a mask, and one that 


seemed as if the bitter north wind of the morn- | 
ing had stiffened it into that mould of inscruta- | 
Mrs. Storace glanced up at it, | 


ble despair, 
as Gillian volubly proceeded ; something there 


seemed to trouble her, she knew not what ; for | 
she glanced as instantly away, and only rocked | 
her cradle a little more rapidly, but without | 


giving speech to her thought. 
It was a sharp day out of doors; and within 
they were mending the kitchen chimney-place, 
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745 
been at work in the yard was blue with cold. 
Mrs. Storace bade Gillian place him a seat by 
their own fire till that strange half-palsied 
tremulousness, with which she fancied he quiv- 
ered, should have ceased, 

Old Tom took the seat without a word, or 
indeed some fascination took it for him; and 
directly afterward he was gazing as fixedly into 
the dropping coals and glowing embers as he 
was wont to do at night by the broad kitchen 
blaze. It was some time before the voice of 
Gillian roused him from this abstraction, urg- 
ing her claims, as long as he was there, upon 
the ballad of Tam-a-line. At length her per- 
sistent little tones gained their point, for old 
Tom started, and stared at the child, smiling a 
strange smile the while; he placed his hand 
upon her hair, bending back her head a mo- 
ment, then in a low husky voice, very different 
from that with which he jédled his sea-songs 
by night up the great chimney-flues and oat 
into the freedom ‘of the wild air and the tin- 
gling heavens, he repeated to her the tale of the 
noble lady rescuing her lord from the captivity 
of the fairy-folk who every seven years paid 
their tithe to hell, and had this year chosen 
him. 

Sometimes Tom hummed the stanzas, when 
they seemed to break out with an irrepressible 
music of their own, sometimes recited them ; 
but all along between the lines he kept up a 
running ritual of remark. The mother could 
not chose but listen : 

“* First let pass the black, Janet, 
And syne let pass the brown; 
But grip ye to the milk-white steed, 
And pu’ the rider down.’ 


Gillian was all attention, her eyes glistening as 
| she saw the pictures that the ballad made, and 


every now and then she was calling to her mo- 
ther to hearken or heed. 

** And so,” said Tom, ‘‘ Janet went down to 
Carterhaugh, the dish of holy water in her hand, 
and waited with the dark falling round her. 
Doubtless it was not pleasant in a lonely hill 


| country like that : 
impulsion from their curved and lovely source. | 
She sat with one hand upon her cradle, while | 


“* Betwixt the hours of twelve and one 
A north wind tore the bent, 
And s'raight she heard strange elritch sounds 
Upon that wind which went. 


**¢ About she dead hour o’ the night 
She heard the bridles ring, 
And Janet was as glad o’ that 

As any earthly thing. 


** Will o' Wisp before them went, 
Sent forth a twinkling light, 
And soon she saw the fairy bands 
All riding in her sight. 


“*And fast gaed by the black black steed, 
And then gaed by the brown, 
But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 
And pu'd the rider down.’” 


Tom paused a moment, whether having lost 


the thread of the ballad or preferring his own 
| words, 


** And when the fairy people saw this 


so that the fire had been extinguished upon the | done, Gillian,” said he, ‘‘ and that the lady had 


hearii for a little while, and old Tom who had 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 210.—3D 


| her husband safely, they bent all their bewitch- 
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ments to get him back again. Let her only 
leave her hold—and woe for young Tam-line. 
They changed him first into a snake, ‘an esk 
but and ‘an adder ;’ but if her soul revolted, or 
her heart shook and shuddered, her arms never 
let go. They changed him then, within her 
grasp, into all manner of dreary shapes—into a 
ravening panther of the woods, a red-hot iron, 
a roaring flame—she never loosed the hands 
that held him fast. She knew it was her hus- | 
band that she held—the one she loved in youth 
—she never lost her faith in him—she was sure 
he would come out of all this teen—she saw 
through the cruel disguises and wicked trais- 
formations—she felt that he would return to 
her, her own lord, the father of her child. She 
was not like the false, false wives of these days ; 
her husband’s die was stamped upon her heart | 
—her blood was his! When the horrid things | 
that she held glowered up in her face she said 
to herself: ‘Heaven save us both! — Heaven | 
keep our trust! What though I should never | 
know this scarred and fearsome terror for my | 
own love—yet hold him fast! hold him fast! | 
and I shall have him back again at last—faith | 
and endeavor are the stronger spell—I will not | 
lose him now a tithe to hell—and I shall have 
him back again at last, the fondest heart and | 
true!’” 

Tom was not talking to little Gillian any lon- 
ger—his gaze was fixed and centred on her mo- | 
ther; the mother that had snatched her baby | 
from the cradle and was fleeing out of the room, 
turning back the while a horror-stricken, death- | 
stricken stare on that face that, losing its bruised | 
and battered shapelessness, wore for an instant 
the semblance of a heart-broken man’s. 

The door opened for her trembling hand, and 
Mr. Storace entered and caught her as she hid 
her face in his_breast. 

‘** How is this?” said he, in an amazement. 
** How is this?” 

But old Tom Perliter was looking into the fire 
again—the flesh had been too strong for him 
during that one moment—but now his counte- 
nance was as blank of any meaning as a sponge. 

Mr. Storace closed the door, and leading his 
wife forward seated her again in her low chair 
by the empty cradle-side. 

**T do not understand you, my love,” said he, 
gently. ‘* Tell me what has alarmed@ou—what 
has happened.” 

But, far from replying, Mrs. Storace’s eyes, 
full of a terrified illumination, were only chained 
in silence to that motionless figure there before 
the fire. For old Tom had perhaps an indis- 
tinct hope, half-formed in his mind, that she 
would invent some excuse, some lie, that should 
cover the mischief he had never meant to do, 
and so, for his own part, became immobile as a 
statue beneath the woman’s gaze. 

Yet, while Mr. Storace followed with piercing 
eyes the direction of this glance of hers, slowly 
the same illumination crept into his own; his 
heart began to beat, a ball of pain, his lungs 


| 
| 
} 











were filled with flame. 
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‘*Do you mean,” he stammered, “that this 
brute has ever been—is now—? Wretch!” he 
cried, ‘‘what is this you have said to my 
wife ?” ; 

Old Tom turned—so slowly and heavily that 
he seemed to creak—and rose to a height that 
his stooping guise had never assumed before in 
that house. The devil in him clamored and 
conquered; he faced his foe and defied him. 

**She is no wife of yours!” said he. 

** Oh, it is true!” moaned the woran with 
the child in her arms, and after that sa: like one 
stunned and stupefied. 

Mr. Storace bowed a moment beneath the 
blow so strong and so sure that it took his 
breath away. 

But surrender her—never! He took courage 
to himself again. The blood filled all his pulses, 
‘You lie!” said he. 

Tom sprang upon him like a wild beast. 
‘*T lie?” growled he, rather than cried, as Mr, 
Storace nimbly evaded his stroke; “I who 
carried her memory in my heart like a shield 
against bullet and bayonet? I who wearied 
for her fong, long years in Dartmoor prison- 
yard? I who counted at last the days between 
us, and the steps, till I found her gone—gone, 
given uway, stolen! and with that madly dived 
into the first brutish sin that came to hand!” 

He cowered then—cowered, it would seem, 
with the mere memory that his words brought 
up. 

**T never meant to claim her,” muttered he, 
half to himself, ‘‘ for I had fallen then. I had 
fallen too low to touch the hem of her white 
garment. 


was! 


Yet once she was mine—once she 
I happened here, led on by my ill fortunes 
and evil stars. I never came to wreck what 
happiness she had found; nothing told her I 
was near; the secret should have died with me; 
I never meant to claim her.” 

“That you did not!” sneered Mr. Storace, 
grasping his stick more tightly. ‘‘ And hew 
could you claim her? A woman is no longe1 
a wife when deserted for seven years!” 

‘*A captive of war in Dartmoor prison-yard,” 
pleaded ‘Tom, almost below his breath. 

“Tt makes small odds where you have been,” 
was the reply. ‘*The only thing left now for 
you to do is to put latitude and longitude be- 
tween us!” 

The taunting tone was too much. It seemed 
to Tom that he deserved a different method—a 
different manner. He raised his head and look- 
ed at the woman before him. She might have 
given him a word. ‘Then he fancied he had 
been too self-abasing. Suppose he had a 
right ? 

‘* At least,” said he, ‘‘ you will restore what 
actually belongs to me—what none can question 
but belongs to me. The child is mine. I shall 
take Gillian where I go!” In spite of himself, 
with the quavering of his voice this assertion 
of his purpose became a beggary and request. 
What a hope! He meant to brazen it out val- 
iantly. But, do what he would, there came 
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that trembling in his tones with all that depend- 
ed for him on the demand and the moment. 

Gillian, comprehending nothing of all this 
but that old Tom Perliter was about to lay vio- 
lent hands on her and her liberty, raised a fear- 
ful howl that shortly multiplied itself by concert 
with the awakened baby, and hid her head in 
the lap of her mother, who mechanically strove 
to hush them both. 

But Mr. Storace laughed. It came near be- 
ing his last langh. ‘* Come,” said he, rolling 
the end of his pendent stick to and fro between 
his palms, ‘‘say how much it is! What is the 
figure you want, in order that we may never see 
or hear of you again? The round sum? How 
much money ?” 

Money! It was the one outrage too much! 
Tom’s face became purple-black—one swollen 
welt of rage! With a stroke he caught Mr. 
Storace by the throat, and shook him as a mas- 
tiff shakes a teasing terrier till the breath gur- 
gled at the good man’s lips like a death-rattle. 
He had very likely killed him, then and there, 
if another object had not blurred itself indis- 
tinctly across his blood-shot vision—if he had 
not seen the woman kneeling there at his feet ; 
if he had not heard a groan, a prayer for mer- 
cy; if he had not seen Gillian—Gillian—fling 
her arms about his adversary’s knee, throwing 
her little self between the man and his doom. 

Tom’s grasp relaxed; his fingers, leaving 
their mark like branding-irons, opened and let 
their prey loose again. 

** At least one word,” said he, “ before I go.’ 
But mother nor child heard him nor heed- 
ed, busy over the prostrate one between them. 


Long and bitter was the look they never saw— | 


long and bitter; but he said no more. 

Some time after the door had softly closed 
behind old 'Tom Perliter, and after his stealthy 
footfall had died out of the house, the blood 
stole back into Mr. Storace’s cheek; he heaved a 
sigh, and raising his head laid it on the shoul- 
der of little Gillian’s mother. ‘‘ My wife!” said 
he, smiling faintly, as if to reassure her. 

“No, no, no!” she dryly sobbed. “Not 
yours, nor any man’s. ‘There is only one way 
toend it all. I will die!” 

Thenceforth, day after day, as if with the 


ebbing sunlight of each, ebbed too her strength; | 


when Mr. Storace looked at her, rebelliously 
choking down conviction for himself, he saw 
that she would keep her word. The wild roses 


of pleasant June wove their coverlet above her | 


grave. 


When a dozen years from that biting March 
day, and something more, had passed, and Gil- 
lian was the happy wife of Uncle Arad’s youn- 
gest son, an cld, old man, upright still, but white 
and wrinkled as a snow-drift that the chopping 
wind has whipped, staid at the dcor-stone where 
she sat watching a chubby child half-buried in 
the grass and clover that grew unshaven there, 
and asked her for a drink of milk. 

That seared and dreadful face, however pow- 


dered over with the frosts of age, was not to be 
forgotten. Its remembrance had always lin- 
gered with her hke a nightmare, she knew not 
why; for Gillian had never solved the mystery 
of her mother’s unhappiness—never, perhaps, 
noted it as any thing but the sad approach of 
death; and all its incidents, as well as that 
scene of young Tam-line, and that struggle be- 
tween the two men, had gradually grown more 
and more indistinct in her mind, so occupied 
with other thoughts. But now Gillian knew 
him, and shivered as if the shadow of that 
morning, so long gone, so dimly understood, 
had dropped its pall over her. She hastened 
to be rid of him, and to bring out a bowl en 
{riched with cream, into which the wayfarer 
might crumb her crimson strawberry-cake, and 
be gone. Then she would have let him go, had 
not a vague and unwelcome idea come to her 
that to suffer an old retainer of the house to go 
by in that way was 4 churlish inhospitality new 
{to the Valley Farms and unworthy of them. 
She noticed that his breath came thick, that his 
feet faltered, that his hand trembled as he used 
the spoon. Yet she could not greet him with 
recognition, or she would not; and if she asked 
him to stay the night, who knew when he would 
go? 
| ‘*That is your child?” asked he, looking 
| hard at Gillian, who had the same smooth brown 
skin, clear eyes, and ruddy cheeks as in old 
days. And he filliped his fingers and held out 
his arms to coax the boy; but, half frightened 
in his turn, the child hung down a grieved lip, 
and ran, trembling as he went, to hide his head 
in his mother’s gown. 
** All alike,” muttered he; ‘‘all alike. 


” 


Nor 
| kiss, nor caress, nor kindly word 
Gillian’s heart melted a little. 
** Are you walking far?” asked she, 
‘*Only to my resting-place,” he replied. 
“There is an inn just behind the hill,” 
she, hesitatingly. 
| **Ay, ay, I can pay my way,” he retorted 
| quickly, taking a handful of gold coins from his 
pocket, and tossing them in the air to brighten 
the tiny toddler’s eyes, regardless where they 
| fell. ‘*I have been following the sea this many 
| @ year.” 
‘‘We do not take pay from passers-by,” said 
| Gillian, something proudly. And then she add- 
ed, full tardily enough, ‘‘ But if you would like 
| to pass the night with us here—” 
He looked at her wistfully a moment. ‘No, 
| no,” he answered her. ‘I have a better lodg- 
| ing.” 
‘“‘T am glad of that,” said Gillian, tossing her 
| head saucily. 
| «Yonder is Squire Storace’s, on the hill-side, 
| is it not ?” he asked, without giving any observ- 
ation to her airs. ‘‘ And the grave-yard lies in 
the glen between? And beyond that is the 
great highway? Ah,thank you! A pleasant 
sunset! God be with you!” 
Then he toiled on his way ; but before he had 
gone many paces—as if, instead of being any 


said 


} 
| 
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expression either of joy or sorrow, it had grown 
to be merely a habit with him, and how cracked 
and rusty a habit withal!—Gillian heard the 
burden of the old baliad that just now she re- 
membered only too well, with all the vivid 
scene, which its recital called up afresh, of the 
windy and sunshiny morning whereon she first 


heard it, when, sitting aloft on a pile of logs, | 
old Tom Perliter with his axe scattered the | 
chips about them, and his sonorous voice rung | 
out the heart-rending sorrows of King William | 


and the Fair Ladye. And now as the stooping 
figure crept—but still so sturdily—down the 


glen, there came back to her on the wind the | 


old familiar words : 
“My body lies in yon church-yard, 
Away behind the sea; 
‘Tis nothing but my spirit, Margret, 
Now speaking unto thee.” 


Gillian was ill-pleased with herself that night. 


Ifard to say the reason why, but so it was. She | 


was restless in her sleep, and strange dreams 
visited her—dreams which were haunted full by 
old faces and by the music of the countless 
songs that years ago she and Rufe and Archie 
had learned together, listening with delighted 


ears, on the winter evenings as they sat in the | 


great chimney-place of the farm-house kitchen, 
and now and then sent a glance up the great 
tunnel of darkness above them, till it caught a 
star struggling with the curling smoke; and 
that single night, moreover, all glazed by the 
spectral white moonlight, in which the earth- 
quake had overtaken her, and, to the best of 
her childish belief at the time, the grave had 
given up its dead to accompany her home, rose 
again with its cold, deathly stillness redupli- 
cated in a horror of nightmare, and inwove it- 
self with such a vision of the last dread day of 
all that she awoke quaking, and stirred the 
heavy-breathing form beside her, and put out 
her hand to her child’s little crib, that she might 


be sure of warm and living people in the world. | 


After that she slumbered peacefully; but 
something possessed her in the early dawn, be- 
fore the cheerful breakfast was quite laid or the 
foaming milk-pails brought in, to run down the 


slope to the glen and cross the little grave-yard | 


till she reached the mound long heaped above 
her mother. Once the place had been such a 
terror to her; but of late years she had gone 


there often, and at one time had even,taken her | 


little child with her to pull apart the blossoms 
and brambles, and make the spot enticing with 


his golden-haired, flower-faced beauty. No-| 


where else did the birds sing so sweetly as in 
the white lilac bushes there ; nowhere else did 
the ripe grass grow so rankly rich and tall. 
And now, on this morning, it seemed to her in 


some blind way that here she might find an- | 


swered her doubts concerning this old vagabond 
and wayfarer who so haunted her path in life— 
might find her vague mystery solved. But as 
she sped on her way her feet found that the long 
grass had been trodden down before them, and 
still lay bent and wet as it had lain all night; 


and then, standing yet far off, she saw that the 
coverlet of wild roses, with their long wreaths 
pleached together, had been lifted on one side. 
and there, under all its morning meshes of blos- 
soms and dew, stretched stiff and stark from 
head to foot beside the sunken mound, with one 
arm thrown across it, lay old Tom Perliter. 





’ 
OUR MAN BARNABAS. 

~ was toward the close of a December day— 

dull and sleety weather, but with more tend- 
ency to snow than rain—that myself and my 
brother Hadley were surprised at our play (we 
always played out of doors, summer and winter 
| by the sight of a strange man turning in toward 
jour “bars.” He did not even belong to our 
| part of the country, as was shown by the pe- 
| culiar backwoodsness, so to speak, of his cos- 
tume and accoutrements. He wore a cap of 
raccoon skin, and evidently of home manufac- 
ture ; carried a pair of old saddle-bags upon one 
shoulder, and a long rusty rifle upon the other. 
He was tall, narrow in the shoulders, crooked 
almost as a rainbow, and with a surprising 
length of leg. The door-yard bars, four or 
five feet high, I suppose, offered scarcely an 
impediment to his progress, and he stepped 
over them just as Hadley or I would have 
stepped over the broomstick if it had hap- 
pened to lie across our path. 

We stood abashed, awe-struck almost, for a 
stranger was a stranger in those times, and only 
when the circuit preacher, some clock peddler, 
or stray hunter came along did we ever see a 
face that was not familiar to us. 

He grinned at us by way of recognition, show- 
ing a set of teeth that were wonderfully white 
|and strong; and then he said, in a tone as wild 
| and uncultured as the wind, ‘‘I reckon the man 
o’ the house is about ?” 

I shied away, as much afraid of him as of 
the rusty gun on his shoulder; but Hadley, 
who was never afraid of any thing, made a 
bold and direct answer; and the stranger, slid- 
ing the rifle from his shoulder, shook the collar 
of sleet from his coat of scanty linsey-woolsey, 
stamped the mud from his cowhide boots, pulled 
up the cotton collar of his red flannel shirt, and 
with another grin crossed the porch, and en- 
‘tered the house without knocking. 

** Bet a dollar he wants to stay all night!” 
cried Hadley. ‘* Hope they won't keep him! 
He sha’n’t sleep in my room any how!” and 
with a defiant shake of his head he ran before 
me into the house. 

The stranger was already seated in the chim- 
ney-corner, his saddle-bags and rifle between 
his long legs, his coonskin cap still on his head, 
and a cloud of steam rising all around him, for 
he had been plodding through the sleet all day. 

In answer to the inquiry whether she could 
entertain a stranger all night, my mother asked 
| him whether he had not passed a tavern within 
| half an hour. 
|  **Reckon how’s I did,” he said; “but I’m 








free to own I can’t pay no such powerful prices 
as your stuck-up tavern-keepers in this section 
ask a feller.” And then he said, shifting his 
rifle to conceal his shamefacedness, *** I mought 
as well own up, I reckon. I’m clar run ashore. 
I had seven dollars when I started; but money 
goes like water when a feller’s puttin up at tav- 
erns two or three nights hand-runnin.” He 
seemed to muse for a moment, and then added, 
‘I mought a-parted with my singin-book, I 
spose, though that’s been a heap o’ comfort to 
me along back ; or with one o’ my hyppocrites ; 
but though I reckon I’m done with such yani- 
ties I couldr’t bar to part with it.” 

He sighed icavily, and looked into the ashes 
as though he were looking into the grave of 
some dead hope. 

‘* Hyppocrites!” whispered Hadley, loud 
enough to be heard across the room; but on 
receiving from my mother a reproving look, be- 
came all at once seriously interested in the brier- 
bush at the rvindow. 

Bridget, the house-maid, who was setting the 
table for supper, encouraged Hadley with a 
wink; and to my mother made every protest 
she could make, without the use of spoken 
words, against the entertaining of the stranger. 
She settled down every dish with a negation, as 
it were; frowned till her red cheeks grew fairly 
purple; and flounced against the stranger as 
she went in and out, as though there were not 
possibly room for her to pass, Indeed she 
was a clumsy creature, and required a .good 
deal of space for her ordinary evolutions. But 
what availed her frowning and her @uncing ? 
Her stars were against her, and so was the 
weather. 

Directly after sunset the wind whistled round, 
and the sleet changed to snow. ‘There was no 
turning a stranger out in such a night as this, 
if indeed it would have been done at any time, 
which is doubtful; for most people were glad 
in those times to exchange hospitality for the 
entertainment of a stranger’s personal presence, 
to say nothing of his conversation. 

‘“*There’s no bed, and it isn’t mese'f that'll 
make it, nuther!” says Bridget, when it had 
been settled that the stranger was to stay all 
night with us. 

“T don’t lay out to make ye no trouble, 
Miss,” says the young man, wiping his blue- 
black chin on an old bandana that was—beg- 
ging the reader’s pardon—about the color of 
dry blood. ‘*What’s a feather-bed, Miss, 
when the heart’s broke ?” 

And he cast upon her a look of such sorrow- 
ful appeal as caused Bridget to remark to the 
air, for she held her head aloft the while, that 
it was not herself she was sure that was afraid 
of throuble—it was on account o’ the misthress 
she spake! But if the truth had been told she 
herself was mistress in reality—she had lived 
with us so long, and received so many favors, 
that she had naturally trodden upon them and 
advanced herself to a very high position. 

*“*She’s a powerful nice figger!” says the 
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young man, watching the receding form of 
Bridget; ‘‘a leetle stout, maybe, but where's 
perfection ?” 

It was pretty difficult for Hadley and myself 
to conduct ourselves with any thing like pro- 
priety. The presence of any stranger would 
have produced an exhilaration like wine; but 
such a stranger! 
appeals to our sense of the ludicrous, and when 


There was no resisting his 


he came to tell his name we giggled outright, 
Bar- 
nabas Stackhouse; it was upon that innocent 
name that we and discipline collided, we, of 


and were both of us sent from the room. 


| course, coming to the worse. 


We went, as I remember, hand in hand, as 
Adam and Eve are supposed to have gone out 
of Paradise—from the cheerful warmth into the 
cold and gloom of the kitchen, where we were 
told we might laugh at our leisure. . But be 
sure our gay humor speedily subsided when we 
found ourselves alone; and with the perverse- 
ness of human nature we charged the penalty 
of our own act all to the account of the harm- 
less stranger. 

The kitchen was never an inviting place at 
that time of day; but now, owing to the ill-hu- 
mor of Bridget, who was solacing herself among 
her boxes and budgets in the garret, it was 
especially cheerless and forbidding. She had 
scattered the embers from side to side, and the y 
Jay among the ashes dead or dying. The great 
iron tea-kettle, as it swung from the crane, in- 
stead of singing as all well-bred tea-kettles are 
bound to do at all times, looked solemn, and 
the gaping snout seemed curled at us derisively. 
Tenny son might perhaps have got some poetry 
out of the mice as they scampered among the 
meal-bags and across the high hard knots of 
the old pine-wood floor ; but lacking Tennyson's 
genius we could not get any thing like poetry 
out of our situation, we could not even get any 
comfort exeept what we got from our abuse of 
the poor and it is wonderful 
much we did really get in that way. 

We ridiculed 
house! ‘ Barn,” he had said he was general- 
ly called—Barn Stackhouse! That was a dis- 
graceful name for any man to hav& to be sure! 
And then we said a ‘‘ barn” was a ‘‘stack- 
house,” or a place for hay, which was all one; 
so the fellow had only part of a name after all, 
It was enough to make any body laugh, and 
we didn’t blame ourselyes—not we; he had no 
right to have such aname! Then the old sad- 
dle-bags: we unpacked them in our imagina- 
tions, and laughed over each separate article, 
beginning with the ‘‘ hyppocrites,” and ending 
with the ‘‘ hyppocrites.” Every thing he had 
was wrong; every thing he said was wrong; 
the very way he looked was wrong: his feet 
were too big, and his head was too little; his 
shoulders were too round, and his legs were too 
long. Andthen we compared him to the tongs, 
and that was so happy a hit that it seemed we 
would never get over it. He had not been born 
in our State, and on that account alone we rat- 


stranger ; how 


his name—Barnabas Stack- 
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ed him a good deal below ourselves. His bad 
grammar and bad pronunciation were barbar- 
ous; while ours were respectable, and indeed 
almost elegant. 
had owned that. We should think he would 
be ashamed of himself—if he was not, he ought 
to be—that was all. His trowsers were too 
short; his eyes were too big; his face was too 
narrow; and, in fact, we had never seen so 
outlandish and unlikable a creature in all our 
lives. He was not, to be sure, a person to 
commend himself to one’s good graces—ill- 
dressed, ill-mannered, and alas! not clean nor 


shaven, nor in any way comely to look upon; | 


but we certainly made the most of our first un- 
favorable impression, and wrought ourselves up 
to a state bordering on positive aversion. So 
much the worse for ourselves. 

We were seated together,on the hearth-stone 
drowning the cries of the crickets with our mur- 
murs against the unfortunate stranger whom we 
delighted to call Barn-stack, when all at once 
he made his appearance before us. 

*“*T reckoned, youngsters,” he said, ‘ that 
maybe you'd be lonesome, shet out like from 


the company, so I come in to shar whatsom- | 


ever you mought have to bar.” 


I looked at Hadley, and Hadley looked at | 


me, for we did not know exactly how we ought 

to feel, or what feeling to manifest, and thus 

sought, each of thé other, to get some help. 
Meantime Barnabas took off his old cap, and 


began fanning the dying embers, so that they 


presently blazed again. When the light shone 
upon him it seemed to us that he was not so ill- 
favored as we had previously thought; and, 
when we again addressed him, we found it easy 
enough to say ‘* Mr. Stackhouse.” 

“Whar mought the young woman be ?” he 
said directly, glancing round the kitchen, and 
pulling up the collar of his shirt at the same 
time. 

**She mought be here,” says Hadley, ‘‘but she 
isn’t!” and Barnabas, so far from being offend- 
ed, seemed to think Hadley a wonderfully clev- 


er lad, and told him he would like to teach him | 


to use a rifle as well as he used his tongue. “TI 
wouldn't lik® no better fun,” says he, ‘than to 
see you with nothin but this ole gun o’ mine 
betwixt you and a yearlin bar.” 

Then he told us that his rifle had brought 
down as many as twenty bears in one day, and 
that not what he called ‘‘a first-rate bar-day 
nuther!” 

This was a pretty large story, and caused 
Hadley to inquire what part of the country he 
came from, he having all a boy’s interest in 
bears. 

**’Tother side o’ nowhar!” says Barnabas ; 
and then he explained that he came from the 
“Big Muddy Deestrict, alongside of Coon 
Creek,” never seeming to doubt that was the 
most famous place in the world, and evidently 
taking it for granted that we knew all about it. 

“Yes, Sir,” he went on—for he addressed 
himself chiefly to Hadley—‘‘I’ve stopped my 


Then he had no money—he | 


plow thirty times a day, I reckon, and shot a 
bar in my furrer just as I'd shoot a crow.” 

Then he exhibited his boots, and told us they 
were made of *‘ bar-hide,” and that the “har” 
had been left in the inside for the sake of the 
warmth. But what staggered us most was his 
account of a battle he had had with rattle- 
snakes, 

‘“*T was sot on,” says he, ‘‘by forty-six of ’em 
{to onct, and the shortest one in the caboodle 
| was twict as long as that-ar rifle o’ mine!” 

** How did you happen to know the number ?” 
asked Hadley, winking at me. 

** Well, Sir, just this way, bein you're curus 
to know: an ole Injun named Flinteye, who 
was hangin round the Big Muddy about that 
| time, happened along just as I'd fit down about 

half of ’em, and thar he stood a tremblin like a 
leaf till I laid out the last of ‘em, and then he 
sneaked in and cut off their tails—he wanted 
‘the rattles for his pappooses, you see—and 
come to count thar was fifty-two of ’em.” 

‘** But you said forty-six at first ?” interposed 
| Hadley. 

|} **Did I? Well, I done it a-purpose. 
| always keerful to understate things.” 

There was no resisting this, and we began 
to take kindly to Barnabas, simply because he 
amused us. He told us of the acres upon acres 
| of the ** wild land” he had “ clared,” talked of 
| ‘squatter claims” and “ pre-emption rights,” 
}and of “entering” sections and quarter-sec 
| tions in a way that was both strange and new 

oO us. 

‘*T redffon I've knowed as many hardships as 
| any boy o’ my years,” he said, poking in the 
ashes, with a sigh. 

Hadley felt flattered by his calling himself a 
“*hoy.” It somehow brought him upon a level, 
and made him feel more like a man; and ! 
listened with still kindlier interest as Barnabas 
went on to tell of the hard work and hard ways 
of pioneer life. 

**T was born in the Big Muddy,” says he, 
‘fand raised thar, and from fellin a saplin to 
shootin a grisly, and from breakin flax to 
| breakin steers thar aren’t nothin but what I've 
| done. 

‘*The ole man”—meaning his father, I sup- 
pose—‘ was mighty hard onto me,” he went on, 
‘*an I done a man’s work when I was only ten 
year old, burnin lime an brush an clarin land, 
or any thing, else I was sot to, for the ole man 
sot me stents, regalar, and if I didn’t git done, 
whe-e-ew !”’ And he lifted his hand and brought 
it down upon his knee with a terrible slap. 

He paused again and poked in the ashes with 
a face so sad that it was pitiful to look at. Di- 
rectly he went on: 

“‘T wore tow shirts and trowsis, and buck- 
skin gallusses, and the socks that was born onto 
me till I was nigh eighteen year of age, and 
then as winter was a-comin on, and singin- 
| school times, I was mighty downhearted, and 
| my mother—God bless her !—bought me some 
| finery, by means of takin in some canol hands 
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to board. The ole man was agin it; but says 
she, ‘Barney’s been a good boy, and but for 
him your land wouldn't a-been paid for as it is ; 
and now he’s a’most a man, and wants things a 
little like other yong men.’ 

‘** And you want things too, don’t you ?’ says 
the ole man; and that’s the only time I ever 
heerd him ask her if she wanted any thing in 
all the days of his life; and I reckon that was 
more for the sake of bein agin me than /or| 
her. 

‘** No,’ says mother, ‘I did think I'd like to 
have a shawl this winter, if you could afford it; 
but I don’t know as I care about it any how. 
I'd rather sec Barney have a new suit first.’ 

‘¢*¢Then him an you must git it the best way 
you can,’ says my father; ‘thar’s our taxes, 
and your doctor bill, and the store bill, and I 
can’t spar a cent; and what’s more, I ain’t a- | 
goin to try 

‘*Mother didn’t say a word, but next day 
she took in the canol hands, though she had | 
more to do afore than any woman ought to 
have done—spinnin; and weavin, and sewin, | 
and washin, and housework: a mighty heap of 
it altogether. I used to see her sittin with her 


hand on her side sometimes, just to catch her | 
breath; for she used to have dreadful coughin | 


fits, especially when she was carryin water from 
the spring, for it was a good ways from the house. 


But as often as I asked her if I shouldn’t go for | 


the doctor she shook her head, and her eyes 
took a look as if they had shadders come into 
‘em. I always knowed she remembered what 
the ole man had said about the doctor’s bill. I 
wish now I'd a gone without askin her leave.” 

He poked in the ashes again, this time a 
long while; then he took up a cricket that he | 
had carelessly half buried, and then, having 
blown the dust from its wings with his breath, 
he said, going on with the train of his silent | 
thought, probably, 

“She was buried in the corner of the med- | 
der. Id had a little brother two year old} 
buried thar afore her; and the day afore she | 
died the ole man sent me out to mow the grass 
off the buryin ground! She was only thirty- | 
seven; but she looked fifty, every day of it; | 
and I remember the preacher called her our | 
‘aged mother’ at the funeral. I felt like I 
could a-got up and thrashed him fur it. I don’t 
know why I felt so, but I did; and I wouldn't 
stop the feeling now if it was into my power.” 
Thea he said, brightening up: ‘‘I have a no- 
tion a feller may swear sometimes, in cases 0’ 
necessity like, and not go agin scripter. 

**She was a good woman, my mother was,” 
he resumed again directly; “‘and deserved a 
better fate. The last time she ever went from 
home was on my account. She rode to the 
store ten miles away, and back again, one cold 
sleety afternoon; a day a good deal like this it 
was, and when she come home and give me my 
new things she was all of a tremble; for her 
shawl was thin and onfit for such weather, and 
the creter she rode was none the gentlest. Well, 





I can’t talk about it, but I can’t help wishin’ I 
had some things to do over again, that’s all. 
** One thing I done gives me some comfort. 


| The first money of my own I ever airnt I used 


to get her grave-stones, and I had cut onto ‘em, 


| ‘Sacred to the Memory of Eliza Anne Stack- 


house,’ though her name was nothing but Anne. 
Somehow I wasn’t satisfied with just only Anne. 


| It didn’t seem enough for the like of her.” 


I had to put my apron to my eyes, and when 


| I looked up I saw that Hadley had written with 


his finger in the ashes, ‘* Eliza Anne,” *‘ Eliza 


Anne,” over and over, and that Barnabas had 


his gun across his knees, and was screwing 
| away at the lock as for dear life. 


But pres- 
ently Hadley asked Barnabas in a brisk tone 
how his father happened to spare him from the 
farm-work at last. 

“Spar me! 
free will. 
lights.” 

“Good!” says Hadley; ‘‘I’m glad you got 
away from him!” 

**Glad ? if you was me you'd be hallelujahed, 
Treckon!’’ And then he said that to his thinkin 
thar was a “‘ sparsity” of good strong words in 
the English language. . 

He proceeded after a little to tell us about 
the ‘‘freedom-suit” his father promised him 
when he should get to be “‘his own man,” and 
which he failed to get. ‘And I worked that 
season,” says he, ‘‘splittin rails, and clarin off 
brush and drainin the swampy timber-land as a 
feller never worked afore.” Then he showed 
us his hands, and there was no mistaking the 


He didn’t spar me of his own 
I took to my heels betwixt two 


| story they told—twice their natural size in the 


joints, and fluted in the palms with ridges of 
callous flesh almost as hard as a stone. Had- 
ley kept the fingers in a caressing way after he 


| had done looking at the hand. 


All at once Barnabas broke out—his great 
eyes dilating, his face flushing, and his brawny 
hands quivering to the length of all the mis 
shapen fingers. 

“T haven’t told you the worst,” says he; 
“what I underwent when I was a boy, and 
what I underwent when I come to be my own 
man, and was kep out o’ the freedom-suit both ; 
and all together was small potatoes compared 
to what I underwent afterward. Maybe you're 
too young to understand it in pint of its force, 
but I’ve been thwattled in love! 

“*Yes, my dear children, you see afore ye 
one whose affections have been blunted and 
nipped in the bud, and whose whole career has 
been changed, as a body may say, from shad- 
dery meader-land to swampy parary. I left 
my fur hat on the peg at the head o’ my bed— 
I know’d ‘twant no use to me no more; and 
then thar was a bitter satisfaction in it to. 
My hyppocrites I brung with me, thinkin I 
might want to be buried in one of ’em; for my 
heart was that hefty for two days and nights 
that it farly weighed me into the earth.” 

He hid his face in the red handkerchief for 
a moment, and then, setting himself up a litde 
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by means of smashing his- coonskin cap to- | 


gether twice or thrice, and smoothing it out 


upon his knee as often, he went on to tell us | 


about the manner of his “ thwattlement,” which 
happened on this wise : 

“Tt was big-meeting time,” says Barnabas, 
“and I was thar every night purty much, not 
to har the preachin, mind ye, but cause she was 
thar! 

“* A-Thursday mornin meetin took up, and 
that evenin I went in my everyday things, 
tothers bein in the wash; and then, thinks I, 
she’s onworldly, for she had been struck under 
conviction within a few days, and it ain’t my 
clothes she cars for, I reckon. But, if you 
blieve it, when meetin let out, I couldn't get 
a-nigh her—she kep three benches betwixt us 
in spite of me, though I clarred one after an- 
other like lightning. Then I suspicioned that 
her conviction hadn’t been quite genooine, and 
that she did car some for clothes, 

“When I got out o’ the meetin-house I seen 
her go off with somebody ; but it was darkish, 
and I couldn’t place him. And then I just 
sneaked home acrosst the clarrin; and when I 
got thar I leant my head aginst the door o’ the 
smoke-hodse and cried! Yes, I ain’t ashamed 
to own that I cried: the feller that won’t cry 
when he’s thwatt/ed in love must have a heart 
like a nuther millstone, and mine isn’t o’ them 
kind. 

“That night I dreamed I was chasin a shad- 
der, and the next day as I was workin in the 
timber I felt skeery like, till sometimes I even 
shuck in my shoes ; but toward evenin when I 
seen my hyppocrite hangin over a char, all 
starched as stiff as buckram, I picked up cour- 
age agin—thinks, says I, maybe she didn’t har 
me scramblin among the benches; for, ye see, 
when a feller’s in lofe it’s uttermostly onpossi- 
ble for him to see things.as things is! 

* Well, I stood afore the glass ten minutes, 
I reckon, a-tying my handkercher, and that 
done, it was ten minutes more afore I got my 
hat sot squar; but I walked fast, and meetin 


hadn't been took in long afore I was thar. | 


This was a-Friday night ; and for some reason 
unbeknewed to me she didn’t appar, and all 
the while I felt more like I was at a funeral 
than a revival, and so I declar. 

* All that night hope and fear kep a-wrasslin 
in my heart, and now one was uppermost, and 
now tother. 
that’s a clar case; and then, thinks I, She’s 
sick—I'm shore she’s sick, and maybe a-pinin 
for me; and I could no more sleep on my bed 
of good goose feathers than I could a-slep on a 
har mattress. 
I riz up and sot to hacklin flax. 

*** Well, Saturday night come at last and I 
fixed up my purtiest, and was at the cross- 
roads whar the meetin held afore the preacher ; 
and if my eyes had a-been sot they couldn't 
a-kep no stidier on the door than what they 
kep; and bime-by, after the last prar and just 
as the congregation riz to sing, what should I 


Thinks I, I’ve got the mitten, | 


And betwixt one and two o'clock | 


see but the ole man a-comin in as large as life 
and her with her arm in hisn! 

“Then the wrassle begun in my heart agin, 
and this time hope was kep purty much under. 
Still, I couldn't and I wouldn't clar give in; and 
so I up and writes her a letter, and I drawed 
the figger of a par o’ scales on to the paper, 
and, says I, My heart is into one side, says I, 
and a quarter section of the Big Muddy is into 
the other, says I, and you, Miss Lucinder, ean 
read your title clar, eyther to the warm Heart 
of flesh and blood, or to the cold, cold Muddy, 
Choose betwixt ’em, says I, Miss Lucinder, 
and end my sufferins one how or tother. And 
then, says I, Pleese burn as soon as read. And 
with that I sealed it with three red wafers and 
rid to the post-office, and seen it go into the 
mail-bag with my own eyes. 

**Now mark what follered: It was a Sunday 
night that I writ the letter, and a Wednesday 
mornin, when I went down starrs after an on- 
restless night, thar sot the ole man’s Sunday 
hat right afore my face, and into it, behold you, 
my love-letter! It was hith + at had thwattled 
me—that was shore. 

‘*No words passed my lips, for words is of 
no use in all cases of thwattlement, but more 
particclar in mine; I fell away ten pound in as 
many days, and when I heerd that Lucinder 


as I told you, and I goes out o’ tother, determ 
ined to seek my fortune in far distant lands. 
But, my young friends, thwattlement is thiat- 
tlement the world over, and puts one feller purty 
much onto a level with another in pint of feelin 
}eut up. And though I say I don’t car, I do 

var; and I’ve seen her afore me every step I 
took away from her a-lookin just as bewitchin 
| as she did the first night I seen her safe home 
from singin-school; and:nothin I could see and 
| nothin I could picter has displaced the figger of 
her for one minute until this blessed evenin, 
when I sot eyes on another that made me un- 
derstand that, although my affections had been 
blunted, they wasn’t clar dead.” 

We did not quite understand the thwattlement 
“in pint of its force,” as Barnabas had feared 
we would not; but we comprehended that the 
| thing must be of an awful nature, whatever it 
| was, and strove to make such amends as we 
could for our earlier bad conduct in the hope 
of mitigating the young man’s sufferings. 

‘‘You are to sleep in my room, Sir,” says 
Hadley, when it was bedtime, taking up the 
candle to lead the way. 

“No, my lad, I'll lie here on the floor, with 
my saddle-bags for a piller,” answered he; 
‘it’s little sleep I shall get any whars; but 
when my body’s oncomfortable it distracts my 
mind considerable, so that I would hardly car 
to shirk a spell o’ the toothache even.” 
| The following morning we found the snow 
lying on the ground to the depth of several 
|inches; and to our surprise clean paths swept 
| to the smoke-house, the milking-shed, the well 
and cistern, and wherever else paths were re- 
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quired to be swept. <A great fire was blazing 
on the kitchen hearth; and two pails, frothing 
over with milk, were standing on the table wait- 
ing to be strained. 

Barnabas, in his shirt-sleeves and with his 
coonskin cap on his head, quite smooth now, 
was chopping at the wood-pile, and split sticks 
of clean, red-hearted hickory were lying knee- 
deep all around him. He was whistling, and 
his face looking almost as ruddy as the hickory 
he was splitting, so that the tale of his “ thwat- 
tlement” seemed to us almost like a dream. 
The little brown snow- birds seemed to have 
recognized an old friend in him, and were flut- 
tering and hopping all round him—now dip- 
ping their wings in the snow at his feet, and 
now almost grazing his shoulder. 

‘He is a sort of singed cat,” says my father, 
as he watched him from the porch-side, swing- 
ing the axe as though it were a mere plaything. 

“ And it was just himself who swep all these 
fine paths the morning, and who milked the 
cows so beauthifully, and made the fire and 
all!” says Bridget, who happened to be passing 
with the milk-pails; ‘‘ the likes o’ him a singed 
cat indade!” 

‘‘Whew!” says my father, ‘is that the way 
the wind sits?” and Bridget flounced past him 
into the house. 


After breakfast—which he and Bridget ate | 


sitting beside each other, and beside themselves 
too, possibly—he proposed, looking sheepishly 
down, to remain a spell and work in payment 
of lodging. 

** But you lodged on the floor,” says my fa- 
ther, “and there is nothing to pay.” 

“Indade I should think not, unliss we was 
an awful hard set!” exclaims Bridget, wringing 
the dish-cloth with a will. 

Barnabas went nearer her by a step or 
as he said; “If EF could do any thing for 
body I wouldn't clar out for a spell yet, 
how.” 

** And ye couldn't plase meself bether,” says 
Bridget, “ thin just to sit down in the asy-chair 
and take the good of the splindid fire ye made 
the mornin !’ 

**Oh, Miss !” cries Barnabas, quite blushing, 
‘two months ago I never expected sich words 
as them to be spoke to me, nor to car for 'em 
if I did har ’em.” 

**An what fill to ye thin?” says Bridget, 
shoving her dish-pan the least bit. 

He held up his coonskin cap against his 


two 
any 
any 


face, and speaking behind jt, said in a tone | 


intended only for her, « 

“I was thwattled, Miss.” 

Bridget did not understand the expression, 
evidently, but she received the meaning, for she 
had some of the intuition of her sex, and she 
replied with the liveliest interest : 

“It isn’t iny thing that you can't get the 
bether of, I hope, Sir!” 

He did not reply directly, but said he wished 
the snow had fell clar over the house-top, and 
then he couldn’t have got away. 


But Fortune favors whom she will, and she 
interposed now. 

“Can you make 2 little sled ?” says Hadley, 
edging up. 

Barnabas brightened up wonderfully— “I 
reckon you'll see afore you're a day older,” he 
said ; and then, changing his attitude and again 
speaking in his cap, he added, ‘ that is, if Miss 
Bridget won't think it too much trouble to shar 
her slice o’ bacon with me agin ?” 

“'Throuble!” exclaimed Bridget, and the lit- 
tle sled was the same as done. 

Directly, his cap set quite jauntily, and his axe 
on his shoulder, he struck through the fields to- 
ward the woodland, much as though he had 
been there a hundred times. Half an hour had 
hardly passed when he appeared again with the 
butt of a young dog-wood on his shoulder, 
curved toward the root as though it had grown 
especially for sled-runners. All the tools that 
could be mustered were now brought into req 
sition, and he wrought with hammer and saw 
and chisel and drawing-knife; but when the 
sun went down the sled was not yet completed. 

** An it’s a pithy, to be sure, on account 0’ 
the bye,” says Bridget, when Barnabas came in 
to supper. ‘If you'd spar me a plank on the 
kitchen floor agin,” he replied, ‘*I wouldn't 
mind to stay till I finished it.” 

The bargain was soon concluded ; but he had 
something better than a plank for a bed that 
night, for Bridget found it no “ throuble” now 
to wait upon Mr. Stackhouse. 

He needed “a bit o’ mate and hot short- 
cake,” she said, “‘as well as his bethers—if in- 
dade he had any bethers !” 

That evening there was no lack of fire on 
the kitchen hearth, and the tin things glittered 
along the wall till Pridget’s glad rosy face shone 
back upon her whichever way she turned. 

“T thought I'd seen purty sights it the Big 
Muddy,” says Barnabas, glancing from one shin- 
ing pan to another, as the fire-light danced 
among them; ‘but I never seen nothin that 
was any more comparison to this than night 
and day!” 

‘“«Oh, Mr. Stackhouse!” cries Bridget, fling- 
ing the towel across the pan into which he was 
razing so ardently. 

When Hadley and I stole into the kitchen an 
hour later, to hear more about bears and rattle- 
snakes, we found Barnabas holding the wooden 
bowl out of which she was peeling potatoes, her 
red eyelashes all sparkling with tear-drops. The 
first word we caught was “ thwattle,” and fhat 
told the whole story. And yet it did not tell 
the whole story, as we must have understood it 
if we had been a few years older. ‘ The wheel 
within the wheel” was at that time a mystery tous. 

The following day, about noontime, the little 
sled was completed, and such a mechanical 
achievement never was, we thought, Hadley 
and I. He must necds bring it into the house, 
and it elicited general praise and admiration, 
and I am still inclined to think the work was 
cleverly done, 
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As for Bridget, her enthusiasm exceeded all 
bounds. Mr. Stackhouse was well able to turn 


his hand to any thing, she said, and niver had | 


she behild so nate a piece of cabinet-work as 
was that bye’s slid, excipt, indade, it was the 
coffin of her cousin’s baby that was so splin- 
didly waked in the ould counthry. Mr. Stack- 
house had a right to ’a been there. 

‘*Tf it had been two months ago!” says Bar- 
nabas, who doubtless saw that the ‘‘sad occa- 
sion cheer” would at that time have been con- 
sonant with his feelings. 

‘* But thim times is gone,” says Bridget, with 
a little toss of her head, implying both author- 
ity and impatience. 
once thwattled, is he to stay thwattled foriver ? 
plase tell me.” 

Barnabas made no answer in words, but his 
face glowed like a coal of fire with loving ad- 
miration of chubby Bridget, more especially 
when he had set his coonskin cap on her head, 
which he somehow managed to do in spite of 
her noisy remonstrance. 

Within a fortnight—for Barnabas lived with 
us as farm-hand—Bridget put a lining of green 
silk in the old hair cap, and starched one of the 
two ‘‘hyppocrites” till it fairly stood alone, and 
one day, after the work was done, they walked 
together to the Squire’s, and came back man 
and wife. 

For ten years they lived with us, during which 
they saved enough to buy a small farm of their 
own, and during all that time I never heard 
Barnabas say “thwattle” but once, and that 
was when Bridget refused to stand on tip-toe 
and sew on his shirt-buttons, he being inside 
the shirt. The occasion was perhaps aggrava- 


ting to the parties of both the first and second | 


part, and I, for one, blame neither of them. 
When they were about to move away he be- 
stowed upon Hadley, as a parting gift, a brindle 
slut that he had named “ Lucinder,” and that 
we used to think he took especial pleasure in 
punishing for her misdeeds, with the request that 
he would treat her kindly; ‘ Because,” 
he, ‘‘I haven't got nothin rightly agin her. 


When we saw him looking back upon us from | 


his cart of household stuff we wondered how we 
could ever have thought him other than a hand- 
some man, 


POE AT WEST POINT. 


UMBER 28 South Barracks, in the last 

months of the year of our Lord 1830, was 
pretty generally regarded as a hard room. 
Cadets who aspired to high standing on the 
Merit Roll were not much given to visiting it, 
at least in daytime. To compensate in some | 
measure for this neglect, however, the inspect- 


ing-officer was uncommonly punctual in his vis- 


its, and rarely failed to find some subject for | 
his daily report of demerit. The old barracks | 
have passed away, and are now only a dream | 
of stone and mortar; but the records of the 
sins of omission and commission of Number 28 


‘** Because a bye has been | 


said | 


and its occupants remain, and are filed carefully 
away among the dusty archives of the Ac -ademy, 

E sdgar A. Poe was one of the occupants of 
the room. “Old P ’ and the writer of this 
sketch completed the household. The first con- 
versation I had with Poe after we became in- 
stalled as room-mates was characteristic of the 
man. A volume of Campbell's Poems was lying 
upon my table, and he tossed it contemptuously 
aside, with the curt remark : “*Campbell is a 
plagiarist ;” then without waiting for a reply he 
picked up the book, and turned the leaves over 
rapidly until he found the passage he was look- 
jing for. 

‘““There,” said he, ‘tis a line more often 
quoted than any other passage of his: ‘ Like 
|angel visits few and far between,’ and he stole 

it bodily from Blair’s Grave. Not satisfied with 
the theft, he has spoiled it in the effort to dis- 
guise it. Blair wrote ‘Like angel visits short 
and far between.’ Campbell’s ‘ few and far be- 
tween’ is mere tautology.” 

Poe at that time, though only about twenty 
years of age, had the appearance of being much 
older. He had a worn, weary, discontented 
look, not easily forgotten by those who were in- 
timate with him. Poe was easily fretted by 
any jest at his expense, and was not a little an 
noyed by a story that some of the class got up, 

| to the effect that he had procured a cadet’s aj 
pointment for his son, and the boy having died, 
the father had substituted himself in his place. 
Another report current in the corps was that 
he was a grandson of Benedict Arnold. Some 
good-natured friend told him of it, and Poe did 
not contradict it, but seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise at the mistake, 

Very early in his brief career at the Point he 
|established a high reputation for genius, and 
| poems and squibs of local interest were daily is- 
sued from Number 28 and went the round of 
the Classes. One of the first things of the kind 
that he perpetrated was a diatribe in which all 
of the officers of the Academy, from Colonel 
Thayer down, were duly if not favorably noticed. 
| I can recall but one stanza, It ran thus: 
**John Locke was a very great name; 

Jce Locke was a greater in short; 

The former was well known to Fame, 

The latter well known to Report.” 


| Joe Locke, it may be remarked by way of 
explanation, was one of the instructors of tactics, 
and ex-officio Inspector of Barracks, and super- 
| visor of the morals and deportment of cadets 


| generally. In this capacity it was his duty to 
| report to head-quarters eyery violation of the reg- 
| ulations falling under his observation ; a duty in 
| which he was in nowise remiss, as the occu- 
| pants of Number 28 could severally testify. 
} The studies of the Academy Poe utterly i ig- 
nored. I doubt if he ever studied a page of 
Lacroix, unless it was to glance hastily over it 
| in the lecture-room, while others of his section 
were reciting. It was evident from the first 
that he had no intention of going through with 
| the course, and both the Professors and Cadets 








of the older classes had set him down for a 
“January Colt,” before the corps had been in 
barracks a week. 

Poe disappointed them, however, for he did 
not remain until the January examination, that 
pons asinorum of plebe life at West Point. He 
resigned, I think, early-in December, having 
been a member of the corps a little over five 
months. 

Some month or two after he had left, it was 
announced that a volume of his poems would be 
published by subscription, at the price of two 
dollars and fifty cents per copy. Permission 
was granted by Colonel Thayer to the corps to 
subscribe for the book, and as no cadet was ever 
known to neglect any opportunity of spending 
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Provided with four pounds of candles and 
Poe’s last blanket, for traffic (silver and gold 


| we had not, but such as we had we gave unto 


his pay, the subscription was pretty near uni- 


versal, The book was received with a general 
expression of disgust. It was a puny volume, 
of about fifty pages, bound in boards and badly 
printed on coarse paper, and worse than all, it 
contained 
which his 
built up. 
collection 
his works, 
been very much altered for the better. 

For months afterward quotations from Poe 
formed the standing material for jests in the 
corps, and his reputation for genius went down 
at once to zero. I doubt if even the ‘* Raven” 
of his after-years ever entirely effaced from the 
minds of his class the impression received from 
that volume. 


not one of the squibs and satires upon 
reputation at the Academy had been 
Few of the poems contained in that 
now appear in any of the editions of 


and such as have been preserved have | 


Benny), I started just as the bugle sounded to 
quarters. It was a rough road to travel, but I 
knew every foot of it by night or day, and 
reached my place of destination in safety, but 
drenched to the skin, Old Benny was not in 
the best of humors that evening. Candles and 
blankets and regulation shoes, and similar arti 
cles of traffic, had accumulated largely on his 
hands, and the market for them was dull in that 
neighborhood. His chicken-suppers and bot 
tles of brandy had disappeared very rapidly of 
late, and he had received little or no money in 
return. 

At last, however, I succeeded in exchanging 
the candles and blanket for a bottle of brandy 
and the hardest-featured, loudest-voiced old 
gander that it has ever been my lot to encoun 
ter. Tochop the bird’s head off before ventur- 
ing into barracks with him was a matter of pure 
necessity ; and thus, in fact, old Benny rendered 
him before delivery. I reached the suburbs of 
the barracks about nine o'clock. The bottle 
had not as much brandy in it as when I left old 
Benny’s ; but I was very confident I had not 
spilled any. I had carried the gander first 
one shoulder and then over the other, end the 
consequence was that not only my shirt-front 
but my face and hands were as bloody as the 
entire contents of the old gand 


over 


er’s veins and 


arteries could well make them. 


The unfortunate habit that proved the bane 


of his afterJife had even at that time taken 
strong hold upon him, and Number 28 was sel- 
dom without a bottle of Benny Haven’s best 
brandy. I don’t think he was ever intoxicated 
while at the Academy, but he had already ac- 
quired the more dangerous habit of constant 
drinking. 

Keeping up the communications with our base 
of supplies at ‘‘Old Benny’s” was one of the 
problems that occupied a good deal more of our 
thoughts than any of the propositions in Le- 
gendre; but, upon the whole, this branch of 


Poe was on the look-out, and met me some 
distance from the barracks, and my appearance 
at once inspired him with the idea of a grand 
hoax. Our plans were perfected in an instant. 
The gander was tied, neck and feet and wings 
together, and the bloody feathers bristling in 


every direction gave it a non-descript appear- 


ance that would have defied recognition as a 


|gander by the most astute naturalist on the 


continent. Poe took charge of the bottle, and 
preceded me to the room, ‘‘ Old P.” was puz- 


zling his brains over the binomial theorem, and 


the commissary department of Number 28 was | 


a success; and many a thirsty soul, with not 
enough of pluck to run the blockade himself, 
would steal into our room between tatoo and 
taps to try the merits of the last importation. 
The result of one of these foraging parties 
after supplies created for a time no little excite- 
ment in the South Barracks. People had been 
burned and hung in effigy, from time immemo- 


rial, but it was reserved for Number 28 to wit- | 


ness the eating of a Professor in effigy. 

It was a dark, cold, drizzling night, in the 
last days of November, when this event came 
off. The brandy bottle had been empty for two 
days, and just at dusk Poe proposed that we 


a visitor from the north barracks was in the 
room awaiting the result of my expedition. 

Poe had taken his seat, and pretended to be 
absorbed in the mysteries of ‘** Lecons Fran- 
caises.” Laying the gander down at the outside 
of the door, I walked or rather staggered into 
the room, pretending to be very drunk, and ex- 
hibiting in clothes and face a spectacle not oft- 
en seen off the stage. 

“My God! what has happened ?” exclaimed 
Poe, with well-acted horror, 

“Old K , Old K——!” I repeated sev- 


eral times, and with gestures intended to be 


should draw straws—the one who drew the short- | 


est to go down to Old Benny’s and replenish our 
stock. The straws were drawn, and the lot fell 
on me. 


particularly savage. 

* Well, what of him?” asked Poe. 

‘*He won't stop me on the roml any more!” 
and I produced a large knife that we had stain- 
ed with the few drops of blood that remained in 
the old gander. ‘I have killed him!” 

**Nonsense!” said Poe. ‘‘You are only 
trying one of your tricks on us,” 
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**I didn’t suppose you would believe me,” I 
replied; ‘‘so I cut off his head and brought it 
into barracks, Here it is!” And reaching out 
of the door I caught the gander by the legs, 
and giving it one fearful swing around my head 
dashed it at the only candle in the room, and 
left them all in darkness with what two of them 
believed to be the head of one of the Professors. 
The visitor leaped through the window and 
alighted in the slop-tub, and made fast time for 
his own room in the North Barracks—spread- 
ing, as he went, the report that I had killed old 
K , and that his head was then in Number 
28. The story gained ready credence, and for 


a time the excitement in barracks ran high. | 


When we lit the candle again ‘*‘ Old P——” was 
sitting in one corner a blank picture of horror, 
and was some time before we could restore him 
to reason. 

The gander was skinned—picking the feath- 
ers off was out of the question—and after taps 
we cut him up in small pieces and cooked him 
in a tin wash-basin, over an anthracite fire, 
without seasoning of any kind. It was perhaps 
the hardest supper on record, but we went 
through with it without flinching. We had set 
out to eat Old K—— in effigy, and we did it; 
whether he ever learned of the honors we paid 
him that night I never learned. 

Upon the whole the impression left by Poe in 
his short carecr at West Point was highly favor- 
able tohim. If he made no fast friends, he left 
no enemies behind him. But up to that time 


he had given no indications of the genius which 
has since secured for him a world-wide fame. 


His acquaintance with English literature was 
extensive and accurate, and his verbal memory 


wonderful. He would repeat both prose and 


poetry by the hour, and seldom or never repeat- | 


ed the same passage twice to the same audi- 
ence. 

The whole bent of his mind at that time 
seemed to be toward criticism—or, more prop- 
erly speaking, caviling. Whether it was Shaks- 
peare or Byron, Addison or Johnson—the ac- 
knowledged classic or the latest poetaster—all 
came in alike for his critical censure. 
seemed to take especial delight in caviling at 
passages that had received the most unequiv- 
ocal stamp of general approval. 


writer, living or dead. I never met him after 
he left the Academy in December, 1830; and 
hence my recollections and impressions of him 
are wholly uninfluenced by his after-life. 


CALICO. 
T was about time for the four 
After all, I wonder if it is 
such a simple, plotless record of 
life. Made up of Mondays and 
Wednesdays like yours or mine. 
so exactly like other people! 


o'clock train. 
worth telling ; 
a young girl’s 


her? But you would like the story ? 


He | 


Tuesdays and | 

Sharley was | 
How can it be | 
helped that nothing remarkable happened to | 


It was about time for the four o'clock train, 
then. 

Sharley, at the cost of half a sugar-bow] 
(never mind syntax, you know I mean the sug- 
ar not the glass), had enticed Moppet to be- 
take himself out of sight and out of mind til] 
any body should signify a desire for his engag- 
ing presence; iad ..eered clear of Nate and 
Methuselah, and was standing now alone on 
the back door-steps opposite the chaise-house, 
One could see a variety of things from those 
door-steps. The chaise-house, for instance, 
with the old, solid, square-built wagon rolled 
into it; Sharley passed many a long “ mending 
morning” stowed in among the cushions of that 
old wagon; the great sweet-kept barn where 


| the sun stole in warm at the chinks and filtered 
| through the hay; the well-curb folded in by a 
| shadow; the wood-pile, and the chickens, and 


the kitchen garden, A little slope, too, with a 
maple on it and shades of brown and gold upon 
the grass; brown and golden tints across the 
hills, and a sky of blue and gold to dazzle one. 
Then there was a flock of robins dipping south- 
ward. There was also the railroad. 

Sharley may have had her dim consciousness 
of the cozy barn and chicken’s chirp; of brown 
and gold and blue and dazzle and glory; but 
you don’t suppose that was what she had out- 
generaled Moppet and stolen the march upon 
Nate and Methuselah for. The truth is that 


| the child had need of none of these things—nei- 


ther skies nor dazzle nor glory—that golden 
autumn afternoon, Had the railroad bounded 
the universe just then she would have been con- 
tent. For Sharley was only a girl—a very 
young, not very happy little gir—and Halcombe 
Dike was coming home to spend the Sunday. 
Haleombe Dike—her old friend Halcombe 
Dike. She said the words over, apologizing a 


| bit to herself for being there to watch that rail- 


road, Hal used to be good to her when she 


was bothered with the children and more than 


half tired of life. ‘‘ Keep up good courage, 
Sharley,” he would say; for the long summer 
he had not been here to say it. And to-night 
he would be here. To-night—to-night! Why 
should not one be glad when one’s old friends 


| come back ? 
I never heard | 
him speak in terms of praise of any English | 


Mrs. Guest, peering through the pantry win- 
dow, observed—and observed with some mother- 
ly displeasure, which she would have expressed 
had it not been too much trouble to open the 
window—that Sharley had put on her barbe— 


| that black barbe with the pink watered ribbons 
{run through it. 
| Sharley would fain have been so extravagant as 
|to put on her pink rouslin too this afternoon ; 


So extravagant in Sharley! 


she had been more than half inclined to cry be- 
cause she could not; but as it was not orthodox 
in Green Valley to wear one’s ‘‘ best clothes” 
on week days, except at picnics or prayer- 
meetings, she had submitted, sighing, to her 
sprigged calico. It would have been worth 
while, though, to have seen her half an» hour 
ago up in her reom under the eaves, consider- 
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ing the question ; Pay sendin there with the | 
sleeves of her dressing-sack fallen away from 

her pink, bare arms, and the hair clinging loose 

and moist to her white bare neck; to see her 

smooth the shimmering folds—there were rose- 

buds on that muslin—and look ard long, hang | 
it up, and turn away. Why could there not be 

a little more rose-bud and shimmer in people’s | 
lives? ‘*Seems to me it’s all calico!” cried | 
Sharley. 

Then to see her overturning her ribbon-box! 
Nobody but a girl knows how girls dream over 
their ribbons. 

“He is coming!” whispered Sharley to the 
little bright barbe, and to the little bright face | 
that flushed and fluttered at her in the glass— | 
“He is coming!” 

Sharley looked well waiting there in the cal- | 
ico and lace upon the door-step. It is not evy- 
ery body who would look well in calico and 
lace ; yet if you were to ask me I could not tell 
you how pretty Sharley is, or if she is pretty at 
all. I have a memory of soft hair—brown, I 
think—and wistful eyes; and that I never saw 
her without a desire to stroke her, and make | 
her pur as I would a kitten. 

How stiff, and stark, and black the railroad | 
lay on its yellow ridge! Sharley drew her | 
breath when the sudden four o'clock whistle 
smote the air, and a faint, far trail of smoke 
puffed through the woods, and wound over the 
barren outline. 

Her mother, seeing her steal away through 
the kitchen-garden, and down the slopes, called 
after her: 

‘Charlotte! going to walk? I wish you'd | 
let the baby go too. Well, she doesn’t hear!” 

I will not assert that Sharley did not hear. 
To be frank, she was rather tired of that baby. 

There was a foot-path through the brown and 
golden grass, and Sharley ran over it, under the | 
maple, which was dropping yellow beans, and 
down to the knot of trees which lined the fur- 
ther walls, There was a nook here—she knew 
just where—into which one might creep, tan- 
gled in with the low-hanging green of apple 
and spruce, and wound about with grape-vines. | 
Stooping down, careful not to catch that barbe 
upon the brambles, and careful not to soil so | 
much as a sprig of the clean light calico, Shar- | 
ley hid herself in the shadow. She could see | 
unseen now the great puffs of purple smoke, the | 
burning line of sandy bank, the station, and the | 
up-hill road to the village. Oddly enough some | 
old Scripture words—Sharley was not much in 
the habit of quoting Scripture—came into her 
thought just as she had curled herself comfort- 
ably up beside the wall, her watching face 
against the grape-leaves: ‘“ But what went ye 
out for to see?” ‘* What went ye out for to | 
sec?” She went on, dreamily finishing, “A 
prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more than | 
a prophet,” and stopped, scarlet; What had | 
prophets to do with her old friend Halcombe 
Dike ? 

Ah, but he was coming! he was coming! 


” 





To Sharley’s eyes the laboring, crazy locomo- 
tive which puffed him asthmatically up to the 
little dépét was a benevolent dragon—if there 
were such things as benevolent dragons—very 
horrible, and she was very much afraid of it; 
but very gracious, and she should like to go out 
and pat it on the shoulder! 

The train slackened, jarred, and stopped. 
An old woman With three bandboxes climbed 
out laboriously. Two small boys turned som- 
ersaults from the platform. Sharley 
her wistful eyes till they ached. 
nobody else. Sharley was very 


strained 
There was 
young, and 


| very much disappointed, and she cried. Th 


glory had died from the skies. The world had 
gone out. 

She was sitting there all in a heap, her face 
in her hands, and her heart in her foolish eyes, 


| when a step sounded near, and a voice hum- 


ming an old army song. She knew it; he had 
taught it to her himself. She knew the step; 
for she had long ago trained her slippered feet 
to keep pace with it. He had stepped from the 
wrong side of the car, perhaps, or her eager eyes 

had missed him; at any rate here he was—a 
young man, with honest eyes, and mouth a lit 

tle grave; a very plainly-dressed young man; 
his coat was not as new as Sharley’s calico, but 
a young man with a good step of his own, strong, 
elastic, and a nervous hand. 

He passed, humming his army song, and never 
knew how the world lighted up again within 
a foot of him. He passed so near that Sharley 
by stretching out her hand could have touched 
him—so near that she could hear the breath he 
drew. He was thinking to himself, perhaps, 
that no one had come from home |» meet him, 
and he had been long away; but then, it was 
not his mother’s fashion of welcome, and quick- 
ened his pace at the thought of her, and left the 
tangle of green behind, and the little wet face 
crushed breathless up against the grape-leaves, 
and was out of sight and knew nothing. 


Sharley sprang up and bounded home. Her 


| mother opened her languid eyes wide when the 
| child came in: 


‘‘ Dear me, Charlotte, how you do go chirp- 


| ing and hopping round, and me with this great 


baby and my si¢k headache! J can’t chirp and 
hop. You look as if somebody'd set you on 
fire! What's the matter with you, child ?” 
What was the matter, indeed! Sharley, in 
a little spasm of penitence—one can afford to 
| be penitent when one is happy—took the baby 
and went away to think about it. Surely he 
| would come to see her to-night; he did not 
often come home without seeing Sharley; and 
he had been long away. At any rate he was 
here; in this very Green Valley where the days 
had dragged so drearily without him ; his eyes 
saw the same sky that hers saw; his breath 
drank the same sweet evening wind; his feet 
trod the roads that she had trodden yesterday, 
and would tread again to-morrow. But I will 
not tell them any more of this—shall I, Sharley ? 
She threw her head back and looked up, as 
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she walked to and fro through the yard with 
the heavy baby fretting on her shoulder. The 
skies were aflame now, for the sun was drop- 
ping slowly. ‘‘ He is here!” they said. A 
belated robin took up the word: ‘ He is here !” 
The yellow maple glittered all over with it: 
“*Sharley, he is here!” 

‘““The butter is here,” called her mother 
relevantly from the house. * ‘The butter is 
here now, and it’s time to see about supper, 
Charlotte.” 

“More calico!” said impatient Sharley, and 
she gave the baby a jerk. 

Whether he came or whether he did not 
come there was no more time for Sharley to 
dream that night. 
any time to dream in Mrs. Guest’s household. 
Mrs. Guest believed in keeping people busy. 
She was busy enough herself when her head did 
not ache. When it did it was the least she 
could do to see that other people were busy. 

So Sharley had the table to set, and the bis- 
cuit to bake, and the tea to make, and the pears 
to pick over; she must run up stairs to bring 
her mother a handkerchief; she must hurry for 


her father’s clothes-brush when he came in tired | 


and not so good-humored as he might be from 
his store; she must stop to rebuild the baby’s 
block-house that Moppet had kicked over, and 
snap Moppet’s dirty, dimpled fingers for kick- 


ing it over, and endure the shriek that Moppet | 


set up therefor. She must suggest to Methu- 
selah that he could find, perhaps, a more suit- 
able book-mark for Robinson Crusoe than his 
piece of bread and molasses, and question Nate's 
theories of standing on the table-cloth and sit- 
ting on the toast-rack. And then Moppet was 
at that baby again, dropping very cold pén- 
nies down his neck. ‘They must be made pre- 
sentable for supper, too, Moppet, and Nate, and 
Methuselah. Methuselah, Nate, and Moppet, 
brushed and washed and dusted and coaxed and 
scolded and borne with. There was no end to 
it. Would there ever be any end to it? Sharley 
sometimes asked of her weary thoughts. Shar- 
ley’s life, like the lives of most girls at her age, 
was one great unanswered question. It grew 
iiresome occasionally, as dialogues of one are 
apt to do, 

“T’m going to holler to-night,” announced 


Moppet at supper, pausing in the midst of his | 


berry-cake, by way of diversion, to lift the cat 
up by her tail. “I’m going to holler awful, 
and make you sit up and tell me about that lit- 
tle boy that ate the giant, and Cinderella; how 
she lived in the stove-pipe, and that man that 
builded his house out of a bundle of straws ; and 
—well, there’s some more, but I don’t remem- 
ber ‘em just now, you know.” 

**Oh, Moppet!” 

‘*T am,” glared Moppet over his mug. *‘ You 
made me put on a clean collar. You see if I 
don’t holler an’ holler an’ holler an’ keep a-hol- 
lerin’!” 

Sharley’s heart sank; butshe patiently cleared 
away her dishes, mixed her mothex’s ipecac, read 


| her father his paper, went up stairs with the 
| children, treated Moppet with respect as to his 
| buttons and boot-lacing, and tremblingly bided 
| her time. 

‘*Well,” condescended that young gentle- 
;man, before his prayers were over, “I b’lieve 
| —'give us our debts—I'll keep that hollerin’- 

| forever’n ever—Namen—till to-morrow night, 
|I ain’t a—bit—sleepy, but—” And nobody 

heard any thing more from Moppet. 

| ‘The coast was clear now, and happy Sharley, 
| with bright cheeks, took her little fall hat that 
| she was trimming, and sat down on the front- 
| door steps; sat there to wait and watch, and 
| hope and dream and flutter, and sat in vain. 


In fact, there seldom was*| Twilight crept up the path, up to her feet, fold- 


ed her in; the warm color of her plaided rib- 
| bons faded away under her eyes, and dropped 
| from her listless fingers: with them had faded 
|her bit of a hope for that night; Hal always 
came before dark. 

**Who cares?” said Sharley, with a toss of 
| her soft, brown head. Somebody did care nev- 
ertheless. Somebody winked hard as she went 
| up stairs. 
| However, she could light a lamp and finish 
|her hat. That was one comfort. It always is 
la comfort to finish one’s hat. Girls have for- 

gotten graver troubles than Sharley’s in the ex- 
| citement of hurried Saturday-night millinery. 

A bonnet is a picture in its way, and grows 
}up under one’s fingers with a pretty sense of 
| artistic triumph. Besides, there is always the 
| question: Will it be becoming? So Sharley 
put her Jamp on a cricket, and herseif on the 
| floor, and began to sing over her work. A 
| pretty sight it was—the low, dark room with 
| the heavy shadows in its corners; all the light 
| and color drawn to a focus in the middle of it ; 
| Sharley with her head bent—bits of silk like 
| broken rainbows tossed about her, and that lit- 
|tle musing smile considering gravely: Should 
the white squares of the plaid turn outward? 
| and where should she put the coral? and would 
it be becoming after all? <A pretty, girlish 
sight, and you may laugh at it if you choose, 
but there was a prettier woman’s tenderness un- 
derlying it; just as a strain of fine, coy sadness 
will wind through a mazourka or a waltz. For 
who would see the poor little hat to-morrow at 
church? and would he like it? and when he 
| came to-morrow night—for of course he would 
come to-morrow night—would he tell her so ? 

When every body else was in bed and the 
house still, Sharley locked her door, furtively 
stole to the bureau-glass, shyly tied on that hat, 
and more shyly peeped in. A flutter of October 
colors and two great brown eyes looked back at 
her encouragingly. 

**T should like to be pretty,” said Sharley— 
and asked the next minute to be forgiven for the 
vanity. ‘At any rate,” by way of modification, 
‘“*T should like to be pretty to-morrow.” 

She prayed for Halcombe Dike when she 
kneeled with her face hidden in her white 
bed to say “Our Father.” I believe she had 
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prayed for him now every night for a year. | 


Not that.there was any need of it, she reasoned, 
for was he not a great deal better than she 
could ever be? Far above her; oh, as far 
above her as the shining of the stars was above 
the shining of the maple-tree: but perhaps if 
she prayed very hard they would give one ex- 
tra, beautiful angel charge over him. Then, 
was it not quite right to pray for one’s old 
friends? Besides—besides, they had a pleas- 
ant sound, those two words: ‘* Our Father.” 

‘I will be good to-morrow,” said Sharley, 
dropping into sleep. ‘ Mother's head willache, 
and I can go to church. I will listen to the 
minister, and IT won’t plan out my winter dresses 
in prayer-time. I won't be cross to Moppet, 
nor shake Methuselah. I will be good. Hal 
will help me to be good. I shall see him in the 
morning—in the morning.” 

Sharley’s self-knowledge, like the rest of her, 
was inthe bud yet. Why did not the old words 
have it: ‘‘ As thy day, so shall thy merit be?” 

Sharley’s day—her Sun-day, her own warm, 
shining day, opened all in a glow. She danced 
down stairs at ten o’clock in the new hat, in a 
haze of merry colors. She had got breakfast 
and milked one cow and dressed four boys that 
morning, and she felt as if she had earned the 
right to dance in a haze of any thing. The 
sunlight quivered in thropgh the blinds. 
leaves of the yellow-maple drifted by on the 
fresh, strong wind. The church-bells rang out 
like gold. All the world was happy. 

**Charlotte!” Her mother bustled out of 
the “‘keeping-room” with her hat on. ‘I've 
changed my mind, Sharley, and feel so much 
better I believe I will go to church, I'll take 
Methuselah, but Nate and Moppet had better 
stay at home with the baby. The last time I 
took Moppet he fired three hymn-books at old 
M-s. Perkins—right into the crown of her bon- 
net, and in the long prayer, too. That child 
will be the death of me some day. I guess 
youll get along with him, and the baby isn’t 
quite as cross ‘hs he was yesterday. You'd just 
as lief go in the afternoon, I suppose? Pin my 
shawl on.the shoulder, please.” 


But Sharley, half-way down the stairs, stood | 


still, She was no saint, this disappointed little 
girl, Her face, in the new fall hat, flushed 
angrily and her hands dropped. 

“Oh, mother! I did want to go! 


did want to go!” and rushed up stairs noisily 
like a child, and slammed her door. 

“Dear me!” 
her spectacles to look after her, ‘‘dear me! 
what a temper! I'm sure I don’t see what dif- 
ference it makes to her which half of the day 
she goes. Last Sunday she must go in the aft- 
ernoon, and wouldn’t hear of any thing else. 
Well, there’s no accounting for girls! Come, 
Methuselah.” 

Is there not any “accounting for girls,” my 
dear Madam ? 
mothers that they can not see? Just as if it 


The | 


You're | 
always keeping me at home for something. I | 


What is the matter with those | 


never made any difference to them which half 
of the day they went to church! Well, weil! 
we are doing it, all of us, as fast as we can 
going the way of all the earth; digging little 
graves for our young sympathies, one by one, 
covering them up close. 
golden mornings and preity new bonnets and 
the sweet consciousness of watching eyes bound 
ed life for us—so very long! We have dreamed 
our dreams; we have learned the long lesson of 
our days; we are stepping on into the shaddws. 
Our eyes see that ye see not; our ears hear 
that which ye have not considered. We read 
your melodious story through, but we have read 
other stories since, and only its hac fabula docet 
remains very fresh. You will be as obtuse as 
we are some day, young things! It is not neg- 
lect; it is not disapproval—we simply forget. 
| But from such forgetfulness may the good Lord 
graciously deliver us, one and all! 

There! I fancy that I have made for Mrs. 
Guest—sitting meantime in her cushioned pew 
(directly behind Halcombe Dike), and comfort- 
ably looking over the ‘‘ Watts and Select” with 
Methuselah—a better defense than 
could have made for herself. Between you and 
me, girls—though you need not tell your mo 
ther—I think it is better than she deserves. 

Sharley, up stairs, had slammed her door and 
locked it, and was pacing hotly back and forth 

her room. Poor Sharley! Sun and 
| moon and stars were darkened ; the clouds had 
| returned after the rain. She tore off the new 
hat and Sunday things savagely, put on her old 
chocolate-colored morning-dress, With a grim 
satisfaction in making herself as ugly as possi 
ble; pulled down the ribboned chignon which 
she had braided, singing, half an hour ago (her 


It grows so long since 


ever she 


across 


own, that chignon); screwed her hair under a 
net into the most unbecoming little pug of 
which it was capable, and went drearily down 
stairs. Nate, enacting the cheerful drama of 
“* Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree,” hung from 
the balusters, purple, gasping, tied to the verge 
of strangulation by the energetic Moppet. The 
baby was calmly sitting in the squash-pies. 
Halcombe Dike, coming home from church 
that morning a little in advance of the crowd, 
saw a picture in the doorway of Mr. Guest’s 
barn, and quietly uniatching the gate came 
| nearer to examine it. 
ing. A back-ground of great shadows and bil- 
lowy hay; a pile of crimson apples struck out 
by the light through a crack ; two children and 


It was worth examin- 


|a kitten asleep together in a sunbeam; a girl 
said her mother, putting on | 


on the floor with a baby crawling over her; a 
girl in a chocolate-colored dress with yellow 
| leaves in her hair—her hair upon her shoul 
ders, and her eyelashes wet. 

“Well, Sharley !” 

She looked up to see him standing there w ith 
|his grave, amused smile. Her first thought 
was to jump and run, Her second to stand 
fire. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Halcombe! Moppet’s stuck yel- 
| low leaves all over me; my hair’s down; I've 
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got on a horrid old morning-dress ; look pretty 
to see company, don’t I ?” 

** Very, Sharley.” 

‘* Besides,” said Sharley, “ I’ve been crying, 
and my eyes are red.” 

“So I see.” 

‘**No, you don’t, for I’m not looking at you.” 

** But I am looking at you.” 

“Mh!” 

‘* What were you crying about, Sharley !” 

"Because my grandmother’s dead,” said 
Sharley, after some reflection. 

‘** Ah, yes, I remember! about '36, I think, 
her tombstone gives as the date of that sad 
event ?” . 

‘*T think it’s wicked in people to laugh at 
people’s dead grandmothers,” said Sharley, 
severely. ‘* You ought to be at church.” 

** So I was.” 

“T wasn’t; mother wouldn’t—” But her lip 
quivered, and she stopped. The memory of 





the new hat and Sunday dress, of the golden 
church-bells, and hush of happy Sabbath-morn- 
ing thoughts cameup. That he should see her 
now, in this plight, with her swollen eyes and | 
pouting lips, and her heart full of wicked dis- 
content ! 

““Wouldn’t what, Sharley ?” 

** Don’t!” she pleaded, with a sob; “I’m 
cross ; I can’t talk. Besides, I shall cry again, 
and I won't cry again. You may let me alone, | 
or you may go away. If you don’t go away | 


you may just tell me what you have been doing | 


with yourself this whole long summer. Work- | 
ing hard, of course. I don’t see but that ey- 
ery body has to work hard in this world. I 
hate this world! I suppose you're a rich man 
by this time ?” 

The young man looked at the chocolate dress, 
the yellow leaves, the falling hair, and answered | 
gravely—a little coldly, Sharley thought—that 
his prospects were not encouraging just now. 
Perhaps they never had been encouraging ; 
only that he in his young ardor had thought 
so. He was older now, and wises® He under- 
stood what a hard pull was before young archi- | 
tects in America—any young architect, the best 
of young architects—and whether there was a 
place for him remainéd to be proved. He 
was willing to work hard, and to hope long. 
But he grew a little tired of it sometimes, and 
sochecked himself suddenly. ‘‘ As if,” thought 
Sharley, “he were tired of talking so long to 
me! He thought my question impertinent.” 
She hid her face in her drooping hair, and 
wished herself a mile away. 

‘There was something you once told me 
about some sort of buildings?” she ventured, 
timidly, in a pause. 

‘The Crumpet Buildings. Yes, I sent my 
proposals, but have not heard from them yet ; 
I don’t know that I ever shall. That is a large 
affair, rather. The name of the thing would 
be worth a good deal to me if I succeed. It 
would give me a start, and—” 





but these met with small favor. 





“*Ough!” exclaimed Sharley, She had been 


sitting at his feet, with her face raised, and red 
eyes forgotten, when, splash! an icy stream of 
water came into her eyes, into her mouth, down 
her neck, up her sleeves. She gasped, and 
stood drenched. 

**QOh, it’s only a rain storm,” said Moppet, 
appearing on the scene with his empty dipper. 
“I got tired of sleeping. I dreamed about 
three giants. Ididn’t like it. I wanted some- 
thing to do. It’s only my rain storm, and you 
needn't mind it, you know.” : 

Dripping Sharley’s poor little temper, never 
of the strongest, quivered to its foundations, 
She took hold of Moppet without any obserya- 
tion, and shook him just about as hard as she 
could shake. When she came to her senses 
her mother was coming in at the gate, and Hal- 
combe Dike was gone. 

‘*T s’pose I’ve got to ‘tend to that hollering 
to-night,” said Moppet, with a gentle sigh. 

This was at a quarter past seven. Nate and 
Methuselah were in bed. The baby was asleep, 
Moppet had thrown his shoes into the water- 


’ 


yjitcher but twice, and run down stairs in his 
| ’ 


night-gown only four times that evening; and 
Sharley felt encouraged. Perhaps, after all, he 
would be still by half past seven; and by half 
past seven— If Halcombe Dike did not come 
to-night something was the matter. Sharley 
decided this with a sharp little nod. 

She had devoted herself to Moppet with poli- 
tic punctiliousness. Would he lie at his lazy 
length with his feet on her clean petticoat while 
she bent and puzzled over his knotted shoe- 
strings? Very well. Did he signify a desire 
to pull her hair down and tickle her till she 
gasped? She was at his service. Should he 
insist upon being lulled to slumber by the re- 
counted adventures of Old Mother Hubbard, 
Red Riding-Hood, and Tommy Tucker? Not 
those exactly, it being thought proper to keep 
him in a theologic mood of mind till after sun- 
down, but he should have David and Goliath 
and Moses in the bulrushes with pleasure. Then 
Moses and Goliath and David ag@in. After that 
David and Goliath and Moses by way of variety. 
She conducted every Scriptural dog and horse 
of her acquaintance entirely round the globe m 
a series of somewhat apocryphal adventures. 
She ransacked her memory for Biblical boys, 
**Pooh! they 
They couldn't: play stick- 
knife and pitch in. Besides, they all died. Be- 
sides, they weren't any great shakes. Jack the 
Giant-Killer was worth a dozen of ‘em, Sir! 
Now tell it all over again, or else I won't say 
my prayers till next winter!” 

After some delicate plotting, Sharley mancu- 
vred him through ‘‘ Now I lay me,” and tucked 
him up, and undertook a little Sunday-night 
satechising conscientiously enough. 

‘Has Moppet been a good boy to-day ?” 

“ Well, that’s a pretty question! ‘Course I 
have!” 

‘But have you had any good thoughts, dear, 
you know?” 


weren’t any good! 
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‘*Oh yes, lots of ’em! been thinking about 
Blessingham.” 

‘*Who? Oh, Absalom!” 

“Oh yes, I’ve been thinking about Blessing- 

ham, you know; how he must have looked 
dreadful funny hanging up there onto his hair, 
with all the darts ’n things stickin’ into him! 
Wouldn't you like to him? No, you 
needn’t go off, ‘cause I ain’t begun to be asleep 
vet.” 
" Time and twilight were creeping on together. 
Sharley was sure that she had heard the gate 
shut, and that some one sat talking with her 
mother upon the front door-steps. 

‘Oh, Moppet! Couldn't you go to sleep with- 
out me this one night—not this one night ?” and 
the hot, impatient tears came in the dark. 

“Oh no,” said immovable Moppet, ‘‘of course 
I can’t; and I ’spect I'm going to lie awake all 
night too. You'd ought to-be glad to stay with 
your little brothers. The girl in my library- 
book she was glad, any how.” 

Sharley threw herself back in the rocking- 
chair and let her eyes brim over. She could 
hear the voices on the door-steps plainly; her 
mother’s wiry tones and the visitor's; it was a 
man’s voice, low and less frequent. Why did 
not her mother call her? Had not he asked 
Had he not? Would nobody ever 
come up to take her place? Would Moppet 
never go to sleep? There he was, peering at 
her over the top of the sheet, with two great, 
mischievous, wide-awake eyes. And time and 
twilight were wearing on. 

Let us talk about “affliction” with our supe- 
rior, reproving smile! Graves may close and 
hearts may break, fortunes, hopes, and souls be 
ruined, but Moppet wouldn’t go to sleep; and 
Sharley in her rocking-chair_ doubted her mo- 
ther’s love, the use of life, an@ the benevolence 
of God. 

“I’m lying awake to think about Buriah,” 
observed Moppet, pleasantly. ‘* David wanted 
to marry Buriah’s wife. 
woman.” 

Silence followed this announcement. 

“Sharley ? you needn’t think I’m asleep— 
any such thing. Besides, if you go down you'd 
better believe I'll holler! See here: s’pose I'd 
slung my dipper at Hal Dike, jest as David 
slung the stone at Go-li—” 

Another silence. Encouraged, Sharley dried 
her tears and crept half-way across the floor. 
Then a board creaked. 

“Qh, Sharley! Why don’t people shut their 
eyes when they die? Why, Jim Snow’s dorg, 
he didn’t. I punched a frog yesterday. I want 
2. drink of water.” ; 

Sharley resigned herself in despair to her 
fate. Moppet lay broad and bright awake till 
half past eight. The voices by the door grew 
silent. Steps sounded on the walk. The gate 
shut. 

“That child has kept me up with him the 
whole evening long,” said Sharley, coming sul- 
lenly down. ¢¢ You didn’t even come and speak 
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seen 


to see her? 


She was a very nice 


to him, mother. I suppose Halcombe Dike 
never asked for me ?” 

**Halcombe Dike? Law! that wasn’t Hal- 
combe Dike. It was Deacon Snow—the old 
Qeacon—come in to talk over the revival. Hal- 
combe Dike was at meeting, your father says, 
with his cousin Sue. 
the Deacon says. 


Great interest up his way, 
There's ten had convictions 
since Conference night. 
of the interested, Sharley.” 

But Sharley had fled. Filed away into the 
windy, moonless night, down through 
den, out into the sloping field. 
and forth through the grass with great leaps, 
like a wounded thing. All her worry and wait- 
ing and disappointment, and he had not come! 
All the thrill and hope of her happy Sunday 
All the 
winter to live without one look at him—and he 
knew it, and he would not come! 

**T don’t care!” sobbed Sharley, like a defi- 
ant child, but threw up her hands with the 
words and wailed. It frightened her to hear 
the sound of her own voice—such a pitiful, shrill 
voice—in the lonely place. She broke into her 
great leaps again, and so ran up and down the 
slope, and felt the wind in her face. It drank 
her breath away from her after a while; it was 
a keen, chilly wind. 
in the middle of the field, and it came over her 
that it was a cold, dark place to be in alone; 
and just then she heard her father calling her 
from the yard. So she stood up very slowly 
and walked back. a 

“You'll catch your death!” fretted her mo- 
ther, “running round bareheaded in all this 
damp. You know how much trouble you are 
when you are sick, too, and I think you ought 
have more all 
my care. Going to bed? ge not 
forget to put the baby’s gingham apron in the 
wash,” 

Sharley lighted her kerosene lamp without 
reply. it was the little kerosene with the crack 
in the handle. Some vague notion that every 
thing in the world had cracked came to hei 
as she crept up stairs. She put her lamp out as 
soon as she was in her room, and locked her door 
hard. She sat down on the side of the bed and 
crossed her hands, and waited for her father 
and mother to come up stairs. They’came up 
by-and-by and went to bed. The light that 
shone in through the chink under the door went 
out. The house was still. 

She went over to the window then, threw it 
wide open, and sat down crouched upon the 
broad sill. She did not sob now nor wail out. 
She did not feel like sobbing or wailing. She 
only wanted to think—yes, that was it, she told 
herself; she must think, she had need to think. 
That this neglect of Haleombe Dike’s meant 
something she did not try to conceal from her 
bitter thoughts. He had not neglected her in 
all his life before. It was not the habit either 
of this grave young man with the earnest eyes 
to do or not to do without a meaning. He 


I wish you were one 


the gar- 
She ran back 


over and gone, and he had not come! 


She sat down on a stone 


to consideration for me, with 


sure and 


Fe) 
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would put silence dhd the winter between them. 
That was what he meant. Sharley, looking out 
upon the windy dark with straight-lidded eyes, 
knew that beneath and beyond the silence of 
the winter lay the silence of a life. ‘ 

The silence of a life. The wind hushed into 
a moment’s caim while the words turned over 
in her heart. The branches of a cherry-tree, 
close under her sight, dropped lifelessly; a 
homesick bird gave a little, still, mournful 
chirp in the dark. Sharley gasped. 

**Tt’s all because I shook Moppet! That’s 
it. Because I shook Moppet this morning. He 
used to like me—yes, he did. He didn’t know 
how cross and uglylam. No wonder he thought 
such a cross and ugly thing could never be— 
could never be—” 

She broke off, crimson. ‘His wife?” She 
would have said the words without blush or 
hesitation a week ago. Haleombe Dike had 
spoken no word of love to her. But she had 
believed, purely and gravely, in the deeps of 
her maiden thought, that she was dear to him. 
Gravely and purely too she had dreamed that 
this October Sunday would bring some sign to 
her of their future. 

He had been toiling at that business in the 
city now a long while. Sharley knew nothing 
about business, but she had fancied that, even 
though his ‘“ prospects” were not good, he must 
be ready now to think of a home of his own. 
At least that he would give her some promise 
of it to keep through the dreary, white winter. 


But he had ggen her nothing to keep through 
the winter, or through any winter of a wintery 


life. Nothing. The beautiful Sunday was over. 
He had come, and he had gone. She must 
brush away the pretty fancy. She must break 
the timid dream. So that grave, sweet word 
had died in shame upon her lips. She should 
not be his wife. She should never be any 
body’s wife. 

The Sunday Night Express shricked up the 
valley, and thundered by and away in the dark. 
Sharley leaned far out into the wind to list- 
en to the dying sound, and wondered what it 
would seem like to-morrow morning when it 
carried him away. With its pause one of those 
sudden hushes fell again upon the wind. The 
homesick bird fluttered about a little hunting 
for its nest. 

‘*Never to be his wife!” moaned Sharley. 
What did it mean? ‘Never to be his wife?” 
She pressed her‘hands up hard against her two 
temples, and considered : 

Moppet and the baby, and her mother’s head- 
aches; milking the cow, and kneading the bread, 
and darning the stockings; going to church in 


old hats—for what difference was it going to! 
make to any body now, whether she trimmed | 


them with Scotch plaid or sarcenet cambric ?— 
coming home to talk over revivals with Deacon 
Snow, or sit down in a proper way like other 
old people in the house with a lamp and read 
Somebody’s Life and Letters. Never any more 
moonlight, and watching, and strolling! Never 


any more hoping, or wishing, or expecting, for 
Sharley! 

She jumped a little off her window-sill; then 
sat down again. That was it. Moppet, and 
the baby, and her mother, and kneading, and 
milking, and darning, for thirty, for forty, for 
—the dear Lord, who pitied her, only knew how 
many years! 

But Sharley did not incline to think much 
about the Lord just then. She was very miser 
able, and very much alone and unhelped. So 
miserable, so alone and unhelped, that it never 
occurred to her to drop down right there with 
her despairing little face on the window- sil] 
and tell Him all about it. Oh, Sharley! did 
you not think He would understand ? 

She had made up her mind—decidedly made 
up her mind—not to go to sleep that night. 
The unhappy girls in the novels always sat up, 
you know, 
sleep. Then the morning train went early, at 
half past five, and she should stay here till it 
came, 

This was very good reasoning, and Sharley 
certainly was very unhappy—as unhappy as a 
little girl of eighteen can well be; and I sup- 
pose it would sound a great deal better to say 


Sesides, she was too wretched to 


that the cold morning looked in upon her sleep- 


less pain, or that Aurora smiled upon her un 
rested eyes, or that she kept her bitter watch 
until the stars grew pale (and a fine chance that 
would be to describe a sunrise too); but truth 
compels me to state that she did what some 
very unhappy people have done before her— 
found the window-sill uncomfortable, cramped, 
neuralgic, and cold; so undressed and went to 
bed and to sleep, very much as she would if 
there had been no Halcombe Dike in the world. 
Sharley was not used to lying awake, and Na- 
ture would not b® cheated out of her rights in 
such a sound, young, healthful little body. 
But that did not make her much the happier 
when she woke in the cold gtay of the dawn to 
listen for the early train. It was very cold and 
very gray; not time for the train yet, but she 
could not bear to lie still and hear the shrill, 
gay eoncert of the birds, to watch the day be- 
gin, and think how many days must have be- 
ginning—so she crept faintly up and out into 
the chill. She wandered about for a time in 
the raw, brightening air. The frost lay crisp 
upon the short grass; the elder-bushes were 
festooned with tiny white tassels; the maple- 
leaves hung fretted with silver; the tangle of 
apple-trees and spruces was powdered and 
pearled. She stole into it, as she had stolen in 
the happy sunset-time so long ago—why! was 
it only day before yesterday ?—stole in and laid 
her cheek up against the shining, wet vines, 
which melted warm beneath her touch, and shut 
her eyes. She thought how she would like to 
shut and hide herself away in a place where she 
could never see the frescoed frost or brighten- 
ing day, nor hear the sound of chirping birds, 


nor any happy thing. 


By-and-by she heard the train, coming, and 
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footsteps. He came springing by in his strong, 
man’s way as he had come before. As before, 
he passed near—how very near!—to the quiv- 
ering white face crushed up against the vine- 
leaves, and went his way and knew nothing. 

The train panted and raced away, shrieked 
a little in a doleful, breathless fashion, grew 
small, grew less,*grew dim, died from sight in 
pallidsmoke. The track stood up on its mound 
of frozen bank, blank and mute, like a corpse 
from which the soul had fled. 

Sharley came into the kitchen at six o'clock. 
The fire was burning hotly under the boiler. 
The soiled clothes lay scattered about. Her 
mother stood over the tubs, red-faced and wor- 
ried, complaining that Sharley had not come 
to helpher. She turned, when the girl opened 
the door, to scold her a little. The best of mo- 
thers are apt to scold on Monday morning. 

Sharley stood still a moment and looked 
around, She must begin it with a washing- 
day then, this other life that had cofne to her. 
Her heart might break, but the baby’s aprons 
must be boiled: to-day, next week, another 
week, 
isome, endless washing-day. 


The years stretched out into one wear 

Oh, the dreadfu 
She grew a little blind and dizzy, sat 
down on a heap of table-cloths, and held up 
her arms: 


years! 


** Mother, don’t be cross to me this morning 
Oh, mother, mother, mother! 
there were any body to help me!” 


—don't ! I wish 


The battle-fields of life lie in ambush. We 


trip on our smiling way and they give no sign. 
We turn sharp corners where they hide in shad- 
ow. 


The mu- 
sic and the dress-parade to-night; the groan- 
ing and the blood to-morrow. 

Sharley had been little more than a child in 
her unreasoning young joy when she knotted 
the. barbe at her throat on Saturday night. ‘I 
am amold woman now,” she said to herself on 
Monday morning. Not that her saying so 
proved any thing—except, indeed, that it was 
her first trouble, and that she was very young 
to have a trouble. Yet, since she had the no- 
tion, she might as well, to all intents and pur- 
poses, have shriveled into the caps and specta- 
cles of a centenarian. ‘Imaginary griefs are 
real.” She took, indeed, a grim sort of pleasure, 
this foolish Sharley, in thinking that her youth 
had fled away, and forever, in thirty-six hours. 

However that might be that October morn- 
ing ushered Sharley upon battle-ground ; nor 
was the struggle the less severe that she was 
so young and so unused to struggling. 

I have to tell of nothing new or tragic in her 
days; only of the old slow pain that gnaws at 
the roots of things. Something was the mat- 
ter with the sunsets and the dawns. Moonrise 
was an agony. The brown and golden grass 
had turned dull and dead. She would go away 
up garret and sit with her fingers in her ears, 
that she might not hear the frogs chanting in 
the swamp at twilight. 


No drum-beat sounds alarum. 
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One night sli ran away from her father and 
mother. It chanced to be an anniversary of 
their wedding-day ; they had kissed each other 
after tea and talked of old times and blushed 
a little, their married eyes occupied and con- 
tent with one another—she felt with a sudden 
dreary bitterness that she should not be missed, 
and so ran out into the field and sat down there 
on her stone in the dark. She rather hoped 
that they would wonder where she was before 
bedtime. It would be a bit of comfort. 
was cold and But nobody 
thought of her; and when she came weakly up 
the yard at ten o'clock the door was locked. 

For a week she went about her work like a 
sleep-walker. Her future was settled. Life 
Why make ado? The suns would 
set and the moons would rise—let them; there 


She 


so comfortless. 


was over, 


would always be suns to set and moons to rise, 
There 
mend, There would always be dinners to get 
and stockings to mend. She was put into the 
world for the sake of dinners and stockings, 
apparently. 


were dinners to get and stockings to 


Very well; she was growing used 
to it; one could grow used to any thing. She 
pui away the barbe and the pink muslin, locked 
her ribbon-box into the lower drawer, gave up 
crimping her hair, and wore the chocolate cal- 
ico all day. She went to the Thursday even 
ing conference, discussed the revival with Dea- 
con Snow, and locked herself into her room one 
night to put the lamp on the bureau before the 
glass and shake her soft hair down about her 
colorless, inexpectant face, to see if it were not 
She was disappointed to find it 
as brown and bright as ever. 

But Sharley was very young, and the sweet, 


turning gray. 


persistent hopes of youth were strong in her. 
They woke up presently with a sting like the 
sting of a frost-bite. 

“*Oh, to think of being an old maid, in a lit- 
tle black silk apron, and having Haleombe 
Dike’s wedding-cards laid upon a shelf!” 

She was holding the baby when this ‘‘ came 
all over her,” and she let him drop into the 
coal-hod, and sat down to ery. 

What had that life should shut 
down before her in such cruel bareness? Was 
she not young, very young to be unhappy? Shi 
began to fight a little with herself and Provi- 
dence in savage mood; favored the crimped 
hair and Scotch plaids again, tried a nutting- 
party and a sewing-circle, as well as a little flirt- 
ation with Jim Snow. This lasted for another 
week. At the end of that time she went and 
sat down alone one noon on a pile of kindlings 
in the wood-house, and thought it over. 

‘Why, I can’t!” her eyes widening with 
slow terror. ‘‘ Happiness won't come. I can’t 
make it. I can’t ever make it. And oh, I'm 
just at the beginning of every thing!” 

Somebody called her just then to peel the 
potatoes for dinner. She thought—she thought 
often in those days—of that fancy of hers about 
ealico-living. Was not that all that was left 
for her? Little dreary figures, all just alike, 


she done 





eee 
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like the chocolate morning-dres@@ Oh, the rose-| her in time what she owes to you. Never fear 
bud and shimmer that might have been waiting | for that. But bear long withher. Do not ex- 
somewhere! And oh, the rose-bud and shim-| act too much. The life you gave her did not 
mer that weve forever gone! come at her asking. Consider this well; and 
The frosted golds of autumn melted into a do not press the debt beyoud its due. 
clear, sharp, silvered winter, carrying Sharley **T don’t see that there is ever going to lx 
with them, round on her old routine. It never | any end to any thing!” gasped Sharley at pight 
grew any the easier or softer, The girl’s little | between Moppet’s buttons. + 
rebellious feet trod it bitterly. She hated the This set her to thinking. What if one made 
darning and the sweeping and the baking and | an end? 
the dusting. She hated the sound of the baby’s She went out one cold, gray afternoon in ti 
worried ery. She was tired of her mother’s ill- | thick of a snow-storm and wandered up aud 
nesses, tired of Moppet’s mischief, tired of Me- down the railroad. It was easy walking upon 
thuselah’s solemnity. She used tc come in| the sleepers, the place was lonely, and she had 
sometimes from her walk to the office, on a cold, come out to be alone. She liked the beat of 
moonlighted evening, and stand looking in at) the storm in her face for a while, the shay 
them all through the ‘‘ keeping-room” window— | turns of the wind, and the soft touch of th 
her father prosing over the state of the flour-| snow that was drifting in little heaps about her 
market, her mother on the lounge, the children | feet. Then she remembered of how small us: 
waiting for her to put them to bed; Methuselah | it was to like any thing in the world now, and 
poring over his arithmetic in his little old-man- | her face grew as wild as the storm. 
nish way ; Moppet tying the baby and the kitten Fancy Yourself hemmed in with your direst 
together—stand looking till the hot, shamed grief by a drifting sleet in such a voiceless, 
blood shot to her forehead, for thought of how | viewless place as that corpse-like track—th 
she was wearied of the sight. endless, painless track, stretching away in the 
**T can’t think what's got into Sharley,” com- | white mystery at peace like all dead things. 
plained her mother; ‘‘she has been as cross What Sharley should have done was to go 
as a bear this good while. If she were eight | home as straight as she could go, put on dry 
years old, instead of eighteen, I should give her | stockings, and get her supper. What she did 
a good whipping and send her to bed!” was to linger, as all people linger, in the luxury 
Poor Sharley nursed her trouble and her | of their first wretchedness—linger till the un 
crossness together, in her aggrieved, girlish | canny twilight fell and shrouded her in. Then 
way, till the light went out of her wistful eyes, | a thought struck her. 
and little sharp bones began to show at her A freight-train was jus* coming in, slowly 
wrists. She used to turn them about and} but heavily. Sharley, as she stepped aside t: 
pity them. They were once so round and win-| let it pass, fixed her eyes upon it for a moment, 
some! then, with a little hesitation, stopped to pick Wy 
Now it was probably a fact that, as for the | a bit of iron that lay at her feet—a round, firm 
matter of hard work, Sharley’s life was a sine- | rod-end—and placed it diagonally upon the rail. 
cure compared to what it would be as the wife | The cars rumbled by and over it. Sharley bent 
of Haleombe Dike. Double your toil into it-| to see. It was crushed to a shapeless twist. 
self, and triple it by the measure of responsi-| Her face whitened. She sat down and shiy 
bility, and there you have your married life, | ered a little. But she did not go home, 
young girls—beautiful, dim Eden that you have | Evening Accommodation was due now in about 
made of it! Well, but there was never an Eden | ten minutes. 
without its serpent, Ifancy. Besides, Sharley, Girls, if you think I am telling a bit of sen 
like the rest of them, had not thought as far as | sational fiction I wish you would let me know. 
that. **Tt would be quick and easy,” thought Shar 
Then—ah then, what toil would not be play-| ley. The man of whom she read in the Jou 
day for the sake of Halcombe Dike? what weari- | nad last night—they said he must have found it 
ness and wear could be.too great, what pain too all over in an instant. An instant was a very 
keen if they could bear it together, they two? | short time! And forty years—and the little 
Oh, you mothers! do you not see that this} black silk apron—and the cards laid up on a 
makes all the difference? You have strength) shelf! Oh, to go out of life—any where, any 
tha: your daughter knows not of. There are | how, out of life! No; the Sixth Command- 
hands to help you over the thorns (if nof*there | ment had nothing to do with ending one’s self. 
ought to be). She gropes and cuts her way An unearthly, echoing shriek broke through 
alone. Be very patient with her in her little | the noise of the storm—nothing is more un- 
moods and selfishnesses. No matter if she | earthly than a locomotive in a storm, Sharley 
might help you more about the baby: be pa-| stood up—sat down again. <A red glare struck 
tient. Her position in your home is at best an} the white mist, broadened, brightened, grew. 
anomalous one—a grown woman, with much Sharley laid her head down with her small 
of the dependence of a child. She must have | neck upon the rail, and— I am compelled to 
all the jars and tasks and frets of family life | say that she took it up again faster than she laid 
without the relief of housewifely invention and| it down. Took it up, writhed off the track, 
authority. God and her own heart will teach | tumbled down the banking, hid her face in 





CALICO. 


drift, and crouched there with the cold drops on 
her face till the hideous, tempting thing shot by. 

“‘T guess con-sumption would be—a—little 
better!” she decided, crawling to her feet. 

But the poor little feet could scarcely carry 
her. 
fences for a while, then dropped. 

Somebody stumbled over her, It was Cous- 
in Sue—Halcombe Dike’s Cousin Sue. 

**Deary me!” she said; aud being five feet 
seven, with strong Yankee arms of her own, she 
took Sharley up in them, and carried her to the 
house as if she had been a baby. 

Sharley did not commit the atrocity of faint 
ing, but found herself thoroughly chilled and 
weak. Cousin Sue bustled about with brandy 
and blankets, and Sharley, watching her through 
her half-closed eyes, speculated a little. Had 
she any body’s wedding-cards laid up on a shelf? 
She had the little black apron at any rate. 
Poor Cousin Sue! Should she be like that? 


‘* Poor Cousin Charlotte!” people would say. 
Cousin Sue had gone to see about supper | 
when Sharley opened her eyes and sat strongly 


up. <A gentle-faced woman sat between her 
and the light, in a chair cushioned upon one 
side for a useless arm. 
that chair. Mrs. Dike had been a busy, cheery 
woman, and Sharley had always felt sorry for 
her since the sudden day when paralysis crip- 
pled her good right hand; three years ago that 
was new; but she was not one of those people 
to whom it comes natural to say that one is 
sorry for them, and she was Halcombe’s mo- 
ther, and so Sharley had never said it. It 
struck her freshly now that this woman had 
much ill-fortune in 
and that she had kept a certain brave, content- 
ed look in her eyes royally through it all. 

It struck her only as a passing thought, which 
might never have come back had not Mrs. Dike 
pushed her chair up beside her, and given her 
along, quiet look straight in the eyes. 

“‘It was late for you to be out in the storm, 
my dear, and alone.” 

“T’d been out a good while. I had been on 
—the track,” said Sharley, with a slight shiver. 
“I think I could not have been exactly well. 
I would not go again. I must go home now. 
But oh”—her voice sinking—‘‘I wish nobody 
had found me,-I wish nobody had found me! 
The snow would have covered me up, you see.” 

She*started up flushing hot and frightened. 
What had she been saying to Haleombe’s mo- 
ther? 

But Halcombe’s mother put her healthy soft 
hand down on the girl’s shut fingers. Women 
understand each other in flashes. 

““My dear,” she said, without prelude or 
apology, “I have a thing to say to you. God 
does not give us our troubles to think about ; 
that’s all. I have lived more years than you. 


een her widowed years, 


I know that He never gives us our troubles to | 


think about.” 
**T don’s know who’s going to think about 
them if we don’t!” said Sharley, half aggrieved. 


! 
| 


She struggled to the street, caught at the | 
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** Supposing nobody thinks of them, where’s 
the harm done? Mark my words, child: He 
sends them to drive us out of ourselyes—to 
drive us out. He had much rather we would 
go of our own accord, but if we won't go we 
must be sent, for go we must. That's just 
about what we’re put into this world for, and 
we're not fit to go out of it till we have found 


| this out.” 


Haleombe had made 


| img than doing, to be sure, Sharley found ; 


Now the moralities of conversation were apt 
to glide off from Sharley like rain-drops from 
gutta-percha, and I can not assert that these 
words would have made profound impression 
upon her had not Halcombe Dike’s mothe: 
happened to say them. 

Be that as it may, she certainly took them 
home with her, and pondered them in her heart. 
Pondered till late in her feverish, sleepless night, 
till her pillow grew wet, and her heart grew 
still. About midnight she jumped out into 
the cold, and kneeled, with her face hidden in 
the bed. 

“Oh, I’ve been a naughty gil!” she said, 
just as she might have said it ten years ago. 
She felt so small, and ignorant, and weak that 
night. 

Out of such smallness, and ignorance, and 
weakness great knowledge and strengili may 
have beautiful growth. They came in time to 
Sharley, but it was a long, slow time. Moppet 
was just as unendurable, the baby just as fret 
ful, life just as joyless as if she had taken no 
new out-look upon it, made no new, tearful 
plans about it. 

**Calico! Calico!” she cried out 
times a day; “ nothing but calico!” 

But by-and-by it dawned in her thoughts that 
this was a very little matter to cry out about. 
What if God meant that some lives should be 
‘fall just alike,” and like nothing fresh or bon- 
nie, and that hers should be one? That was 
His affair. Hers was to use the dull gray gif 
He gave—whatever gift He gave—as loyally and 
as cheerily as she would use treasures of gold 
and rose-tint. He knew what He was doing. 
What He did was never forgetful or unkind. 
She felt—after a long time, and in a quiet way 
—that she could be sure of that. 

No matter about Haleombe Dike, and what 
gone. No matter about the little black 
aprons, and what was coming. He understood 
all about that. He would take care of it. 

Meantime, why could she not as well wash 


a dozen 


was 


Moppet’s face with a pleasant word as with a 


cross one? darn the stockings with a smile as 


| . 
well as a frown? stay and hear her mother dis- 


cuss her headaches as well as run away and 
think of herself? Why not give happiness 
since she could not have it? be of use since 
nobody was of much use to her? Easier say- 
but 
she kept the idea in mind as the winter wore 
away. 

She was thinking about it one April after- 
noon, when she had stolen out of the house for 
a walk in the budding woods. She had need 
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enough of a walk. It was four weeks now 
since she had felt the wide wind upon her face ; 
four weeks pleasantly occupied in engineering 
four boys through the measles; and if ever a 
sick child had the capacity for making of him- 
self a seraph upon earth it was Moppet. It 
was a thin little face which stood out against 


the “green mist” of the unfurling leaves as | 


Sharley wandered in and out with sweet aim- 


lessness among the elms and hickories; very 


thin, with its wistful eyes grown hollow; a/| 


shadow of the old Sharley who fluttered among 
the piaid ribbons one October morning. It was 
a saddened face—it might always be a saddened 
face—but a certain pleasant, rested look had 


worked its way about her mouth, not unlike | 


the rich mellowness of a rainy sunset. Not 
that Sharley knew much about sunsets yet; 
but she thought she did, which, as I said be- 
fore, amounts to about the same thing. 

She was thinking with a wee glow of pleas- 
ure how the baby’s arms clung around her neck 
that morning, and how surprised her mother 


looked when Methuselah cried at her taking | 


this walk. As you were warned in the begin- 
ning, nothing remarkable ever happened to 
Sharley. Since she had begun in practice to 
approve Mrs. Dike’s theory, that ‘‘no harm 
was done if nobody thought of your troubles,” 
she had neither become the village idol, nor in 
any remarkable degree her mother’s pride. But 
she had nevertheless cut for herself a small 
niche in the heart of her home—a much larger 
niche, perhaps, than the excellent Mrs. Guest 
was well aware of. 

**T don’t care how small it is,” cried Shar- 
ley, “‘as long as I have room to stand my two 
feet on and look up.” 

And for that old pain? Ah, well, God knew 
about that, and Sharley—nobody else. What- 
ever the winter had taught her she had bound 


and labeled in her precise little way for future | 


use. At least she had learned—and it is not 
every body who learns it at eighteen—to wear 
her life bravely—‘‘ a rose with a golden thorn.” 

I really think that this is the place to end my 
story ; so properly polished off with a moral. 
So many Sharleys, too, will never read beyond. 


But being bound in honor to tell the whole | 


moral or no moral, I must add, that while 
Sharley walked and thought among her hick- 
ories there came up a thunder-storm. It fell 
upon her without any warning. The sky had 
been clear when she looked at it last. It gaped 
at her now out of the throats of purple-black 
clouds. ‘Thunders crashed over and about her. 
All the forest darkened and reeled. Sharley 
was ©".igh like other girls to be afraid of a 
thuya »storm. She started with a cry to break 
bee way through the matted undergrowth ; saw, 
or felt that she saw, the glare of a golden ar, 
row overhead ; threw out her hands, and fell 
crushed, face downward, at the foot of a scorch- 
ing tree. 

When she opened her eyes she was sitting 
under a wood-pile. Or, to speak more accu- 
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| rately, she was sitting in Mr. Haleombe Dike’s 
| lap, and Mr. Haleombe Dike was under the 
wood-pile. 

It was a low, triangular wood-pile, roofed 
with pine boards, through which the water was 
| dripping. It stood in the centre of a large 
| clearing, exposed to the rain, but safe. 
| ‘*Oh!” said Sharley. 
| “That's right,” said he, ‘‘I knew you were 
jonly stunned. I’ve been rubbing your hands 
and feet. It was better to come here than to 
run the blockade of that patch of woods to a 
house. Don't try to talk.” 
| ‘I’m not,” said Sharley, with a faint little 
| laugh, ‘*it’s you that are talking”—and ended 
with a weak pause, her head falling back where 
she had found it, upon his arm. 

**T wouldn't talk,” repeated the voung man, 
relevantly, after a profound silence of five min- 
utes, 
station. 
my feet!” 

He spoke carelessly, but Sharley, looking up, 
saw that his face was grave. 

**T believe I will get down,” she observed 


ty 


**T was coming ‘across lots’ from the 
You fell—Sharley, you fell right 


at 


after some consideration, lifting her head. 


““T don’t see how you can, you know,” he 


suggested, helplessly ; ‘‘it pours as straight as a 
deluge out there. There isn’t this 
place for two people to sit.” 

So they ‘‘ accented the situation.” 

The clouds broke presently, and rifts of yel- 
low light darted in through the fragrant, wet 
pine boards. Sharley’s hair had fallen from 
her net and covered her face. She felt too 
weak to push it away. After some thought 
Halcombe Dike pushed it away for her, rever- 
ently, with his strong, warm hand. The wh 
little trembling face shone out. He turned and 
looked at it—the poor little face !—looked at it 
| gravely and long. 

3ut Sharley at the look sat up straigh 
Her heart leaped out into the yellow light. 
All her dreary winter danced and dwindled 
away. Through the cracks in the pine boards 
a long procession of May-days came filing in. 
The scattering rain-drops flamed before her. 
‘“* All the world and all the waters blushed and 
bloomed.” She was so very young? : 

**T could not speak,” he told her, quietly, 
‘“‘when I was at home before. I could never 
speak till now. Last October I thought”—his 
voice sinking hoarsely—‘‘I thought, Sharley, it 
could never be. I could barely eke out my 
daily bread; I had no right to ask you—to bind 
you. You were very young; I thought, per- 
| haps, Sharley, you might forget. Somebody 
else might make you happier. I would not 
stand in the way of your happiness. I asked 
God to bless you that morning when I went 
away in the cars, Sharley. harley!” 

Something in her face he could not under- 
stand. All that was meant by the upturned 
face perhaps he will never understand. She 
hid it in her bright, brown hair; put her hand 
up softly upon his cheek and cried. 


room in 
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“Tf you would like to hear any thing about 
thg business part of it—” suggested the young 
man, clearing his throat. But Sharley ‘‘ hated 
business.” She would not hear. 

‘*Not about the Crumpet Buildings? Well, 
[ carried that affair through—that’s all.” 

They came. out under the wide sky, and 
walked home hand in hand. All tke world 
was hung with crystals. The faint shadow of 
a rainbow quivered across a silver cloud, 

The first thing that Sharley did when she 
came home was to find Moppet and squeeze 
him, 

**Oh, Moppét, we can be good girls all the 
same if we are happy, can’t we ?” 

“No Sir!” said injured Moppet. ‘“ You 
don’t catch me!” 

‘* But oh, Moppet, see the round drops hang- 
ing and burning on the blinds! And how the 
little mud-puddles shine, Moppet !” 

Out of her pain and her patience God had 
brought her beautiful answer. It was well for 
Sharley. But if such answer had not come? 
That also would be well. 


BLIND PEOPLE. 

ip is a mistake, although a very common one, 
i to suppose that the loss of sight is neces- 
sarily, or usually, accompanied by an atoning 
strength or acuteness of the other senses. In 
individual instances blind persons have shown 
themselves remarkable for what they could do 
by touch, hearing, and taste; but this is the 
result of the special training of those senses, 
coupled with a developed power of making 
quickly, and depending on, intellectual infer- 
ences from the impressions which the unim- 
paired senses communicate; and not a gift ac- 
companying blindness. 

The men who have lost their right arms on 
the battle-fields of the civil war have been 
taught to write with their left so well that their 
penmanship has won praise and prizes. But 
they have not learned to write with the left 
hand any more easily than an unhurt man 
might do—they have not learned as easily; 
but they have hgd a motive in necessity. So 
the loss of sight weakens and depresses the 
powers’ that remain, diminishes the courage, 
obscures and enfeebles many of the fundament- 
al ideas and conceptions of the mind, and de- 
prives the sufferer of a most important aid in 
the development of the other senses. But not- 
withstanding this drawback, how wonderful is 
the quickness of sense, or shrewdness in intel- 
lectual deduction, sometimes displayed by blind 
persons! 

Such, for instanee, as that of Blacklock, who 
was on the point of walking into @ deep well, if 
the sound of his little dog’s feet, pattering be- 
fore him oa the board by which half of it was 
covered, had not warned him of danger; of 
Saunderson, who touched an antiquarian coin 
with his tongue and was sure it wasn’t Roman ; 
and who knew that a certain lady had white 


teeth, because “‘ for the last half hour she had 
done nothing but laugh ;” of the Bokhara shop- 
keeper, described by Vambéry, who kept six- 
teen kinds of tea, and could tell them all apart 
by the touch (or was it by the taste ?); of Stan- 
ley, who, unexpectedly addressed in Pall Mall 
with the question, in a feigned voice, from a 
gentleman who had been absent in Jamaica for 
twenty years, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr, Stanley ?” 
responded, after an instant’s hesitation, ‘God 
bless me, Mr. Smith! how long have you been 
in England ?” of Gough, the blind mathematician 
and naturalist of Kendal, who, when in his old 
age a rare plant was brought to him, examined 
it with the tip of his tongue, at once gave the 
correct name, and declared he had never seen 
but one specimen of it, and that was fifty years 
ago; of Wilson, the blind bell-ringer of Dum- 
fries, who tripped up the steps to the belfry as 
quickly and as certainly as if possessed of the 
keenest sight, and rarely missed the key-hole 
at the first trial with the key; of Dr. Willard, 
of Deerfield, Massachusetts, who, having be- 
come blind while still a young man, at the age 
of eighty-three could gather his own fruit, prune 
the trees judiciously, lay out and plant his gar- 
den, selecting and sowing the seeds without 
mistake; of John Metcalf, the blind road- 
maker, who guided lost travelers along the in 
tricate roads so skillfully that they never sus 
pected but that he could see; of Francis Hu 
ber, who discovered facts in regard to the life 
and habits of bees which the wisest and most 
keen-sighted naturalists had failed to detect. 
So also it is related that a blind messenger at 
Edinburgh was sent with a mattress to a cus- 
tomer, and with it the bill for payment. The 
sender of the mattress was surprised to see the 


messenger return with the account and the mat- 
|tress too. ‘I've brought back baith, ye see, 


Sir,” said he. ‘‘How so?” ‘Indeed, Sir, I 
didna like t’ leave ’t yonder, else I’m sure we 
wad ne’er see the siller—there’s nae a stick of 
furniture within the door!” “How do you 
come, to know that?” ‘‘QOh, Sir, twa taps on 
the floor wi’ my stick soon tell't me that,” 

A single incident is sufficient proof of the 
masterly skill of Stanley in the management of 
the organ. At a public performance of one of 
Handel’s “Te Deums” the organ was found to 
be a half note too sharp for the other instru- 
ments in the orchestra; whereupon Stanley, 
who was conducting the music, instead of re- 
quiring that the violins should be screwed up to 
the organ’s higher range, at once, without pre- 
meditation, transposed the whole piece to suit 
them into a lower key. This was the more re- 


| markable because the new key was the remote 


one of C sharp major. 

Many instances might be cited in proof of 
the accuracy of a blind man’s memory. ‘“ When 
I was a young man,” says a director of the Great 
Malvérn Museum, “ for many years I hunted in 
vain to kill a common dotterel, which Pennant, 
the great naturalist, said ought to be called ‘ un- 
common,” But at last I shot one, and sent to 
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him. I never saw the famous old man again | 


for upward of thirty years, and long after he 
had become blind. 
cident, ‘I can hardly hope,’ I said, ‘that you 
will remember me, Mr. Pennanf?’ For a mo- 
ment the blind man hesitated, and then cried 
out, with sudden eagerness, ‘Ah! my friend of 
the dotterel!’” 

Ancienily the blind were neglected, and left 
in a great measure to their own resources and 
to the charity of friends; they were regarded 
as incapable of special development or educa- 
tion. The art of giving instruction in special 


and peculiar ways to this unfortunate class was | 


slowly introduced, in comparatively modern 
times, taking its commencement in France in 
the thirteenth century, other countries following 
for the most part and for a long time the lead 
of French experiment. As is well known, the 
whole course of progress in this respect has been 
in the direction of instruction in special institu- 
tions, and not in any methods or plans of do- 
mestic training. 

The blind child must be sent from home to 
an institution where special efforts can be made 
to enlighten his darkened mind. And yet, 
with all the helps which can be given him, with 


what infinite difficulty does he tread the path | 


to knowledge? He is brought, for example, 
into an extensive building, with which he must 
become a*quainted almost entirely by touch and 
hearing. All is new and strange. But in a 
few weeks he can navigate the difficult pas- 
sages with considerable dexterity, finds his own 
seat at table, his place in the basket-room or 
work-shop, and has, most likely, chosen a spe- 
cial companion from among the sightless pupils. 
As months pass on he learns to distinguish his 
own tools and implements from those of his 
companions by some little flaw or peculiarity 
not apparent to his teacher; to measure dis- 


tances with wonderful accuracy; to know the | 


step of every teacher and every companion. 
In short, touch and hearing are being silently 
and surely educated; the ear, a watchful sen- 
tinel and skillful guide, becomes keener, and 
the fingers more delicately susceptible and dis- 
criminating. 

When, however, he seeks that mental devel- 
opment and education which ‘comes chiefly 
through books, difficulties thicken. The ele- 
mentary processes are slow and _ laborious. 
Numerous systems of printing have been in- 


vented for the use of the blind—all very ingen- | 


ious, no doubt, but most of them difficult to 
be understood by a person with eyes, and we 
should suppose they would be hopelessly bewil- 
dering to one without them. Those who are 
gifted with special acuteness of touch, and cor- 


responding mental ability, learn, by patient ef- | 


fort, to read with facility. But facts mentioned 
in the recent Report of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind show that the majority of 
pupils meet with serious difficulties in learning 
to read at all well. The question as to what 
kind of alphabet is best adapted to their use 


Meeting him then by ac- | 


| The 


is by no means settled. The Boston and the 
Philadelphia (or Glasgow, as it is sometimes 
called) systems have been the most popullr, 
and are composed of lines which form letters 
much like our ordinary alphabet. In Great 
Britain the Philadelphia letter is known as 
Alston’s, 

A method of writing with points, invented 
by Braillé, is now in general use in many insti- 
tutions for the blind. And while it is argued 
by some that there is great advantage in hay 
ing a system of embossed printing for the blind 
in which the alphabet resembles as nearly a 
possible that in ordinary use antong the seeing, 
on the other hand, the point alphabet is infinite 
ly more simple, and can be readily learned by 
many who have utterly failed to master the 
Boston print. It is less 
and also much space is saved in printing. 
Books for the blind are both expensive and 
bulky. The Bible in the Boston type makes a 
set of eight huge volumes. 

The Braillé system, which has been extens- 
ively adopted, is based on ten fundamental 
signs, representing the first ten letters of the 
alphabet, and also the ten Arabic numerals, as 
follows: 

A y D E F G 


s 


laborious to write, 


ee 
ee 


‘ 

By very simple additions the other letters 
are represented. This system has also been 
applied to musical notation in such a manner 
as to render the reading and writing of music 
very easy. The mode of writing is simple. 
apparatus consists of a board, with a 
surface grooved horizontally and vertically by 
lines about an eighth of an inch apart. Over 
this board a frame is fitted. Sheets of papei 
being placed over the board, the points are 
made with a style, through a slip of perforated 
metal, which contains all the changes used in 
the system. - As the sheets must be reversed 
to be read, the writing must be from right to 
left. A few books have been printed in the 
point print, and some system of this kind cer- 
tainly commends itself to those interested in the 
education of the blind from its great simplicity. 

A very ingenious invention was made some 
years ago by two blind men of Edinburfh, and 
used for many years in the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion as a substitute for books and manuscripts, 
though not generally adopted. It was called 
the string alphabet, being a mode of designating 
the different letters by the form and distances 
of knots on a cord. Thus a book could be 
kept rolled up like a ball, and unrolled and read 
at pleasure ; or a communication on fine cord 
be sent by letter to a friend. 

The blind gan often master arithmetic with 
comparative ease. Many curious contrivances 
have been invented to aid them in their calcula- 
tions. The board which Saunderson, a noted 
mathematical genius, used was a very compli- 
cated affair, It was about a foot square, fixed 
in a narrow frame, and contained a great num- 














ber of cross parallel lines drawn at right angles 
to each other. ‘The edges of the board had 
grooves about two inches apart, and to each 
groove belonged five parallels, each square 
inch being subdivided into one hundred smaller 
squares, At every point of intersection was a 
small hole to receiveapin. Saunderson always 
kept two boxes of pins by his side when at 
work, and these, by difference of position or 
head, expressed to him the various numerals ; 
a larger pin in the centre of each little square 
standing for zero, a smaller one for 1, and the 
other numerals were detected by their relative 
position to these. 

Saunderson manipulated the pins with incon- 
ceivable quickness ; but the exact way in which 
he used thém in his calculations is altogether a 
mystery. It is probable that he used groups of 
pins, from time to time, to express certain stages 


in the operation, as memoranda to which he | 


could refer again and again. Be this as it 
may, however, there is no doubt that he worked 
problems of every—even the highest—kind, both 
in common arithmetic and algebra, with great 
rapidity and equal accuracy. Genius as he 
was, and full of resources which genius alone 
can devise and use, he would doubtless have 
rejoiced to possess one of the plain and simple 
arithmetic boards now in use, 

A popular impression is afloat that some 
clever blind people have the power of detecting 
colors by the touch. ‘This is an error; touch 
can do nothing here. Yet the blind man may 
weave you a rug bright with all the colors of 
the rainbow, exactly after the pattern which you 
prescribe. In the first place, his threads of 
wool are all placed for him by his side, in one 
exact order, say white, crimson, blue, yellow, 
and maroon. ‘They are always in the same or- 
der and place, so that he takes up whichever he 
needs with unerring certainty. Hung vp in 
front of him, but easily within reach of his fin- 
gers, is a square of smooth, thin deal, on which 
is traced the pattern of his rug in nails with 
heads of every possible variety of shape—round, 
square, diamond-shape, or triangular; tacks, 
brads, and buttons; some driven home to the 
surface of the board, others raised above it ; but 


all telling their own story of red, green, white, | 


or blue. He reads his pattern with his fingers, 
and weaves in the brilliant colors as deftly as if 
he saw every tint. 


and figures, certain letters standing for certain 
colors, and the figures indicating how many 
threads or strands are to be taken. Then the 
different colors all being arranged in regular or- 
der he skillfully brings out the intricacies of his 
pattern. 

The material used for making baskets is 
sometimes colored with such substances that 
the red, for example, is harsher to the touch 
than the blue. In such cases the blind basket- 
maker is soon able, apparently, to detect colors 
by the touch, while in reality it is a difference 
in substance, 


BLIND I 


If his touch is keen his pat- | 
tern can be set for him by the help of letters | 
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In the various institutions for the blind the 
making of baskets, brooms, brushes, mattress 
es, and other similar articles, 1s systematically 
taught. The work is performed with great 
neatness and dexterity. It is often said that 
the work of the blind can not be equal to that 
of the seeing; but the brooms and mattresses 
made at the New York Institution for the Blind 
prove the contrary Special care is also taken 
in that institution, as well as in others, that the 
pupils should gain practical information in re 
gard to the cost of material, the proper prices 
to be affixed to manvfactured articles, etc., so 


| that when they leave the institution they may 


be able to do business independently, if cireum 
stances render it needful. 

The great passion in the life of a blind man, 
Here he thinks 
he can achieve, if not immortality, at least re 
nown and certain independence. It is to him 
a source of the highest, purest pleasure, a sol 
ace under all his troubles, almost light in his 
darkness. It rightly occupies a prominent place 
in all institutions for the education of the sight 


when onée aroused, is music. 


| less, and surprising skill and proficiency is often 
attained. 

Among the mural tablets of the ancient 
Egyptians it is said there is one from the 
tombs of Alabastron representing a blind harp 
er sitting cross-legged on the ground. attended 
by seven other blind men similarly seated, who 
sing and beat time with their iands. They 
| were clearly professional musicians. full of am- 


mation and interest in their work ; and express- 
ing by every feature of the face, as well as their 
| very position, their darkenéd lot. In those an 
| cient times no systematic provision appears to 
| have been made for the blind; but when music 
| became their resource, they seem not only to 
have met with compassion and help, but to have 
found a pure enjoyment. 

There is a pleasant incident related of Men- 
delssohn, who went one hot summer to rest his 
overtaxed brain in Zurich. There he was be- 
sieged by eager admirers, but would accept of 
no invitation until hearing that the blind pupils 
of the Blind School were anxious, as they said, 
ito “*see him,” he visited them. He spoke to 
the sightless assembly in kindest words, and 
listened to their songs and choruses, some even 
of their'‘own composing, with interest and pleas- 
ure. And then the great musician asked per- 
mission to sit down at their piano, and wan- 
dered away into one of those wild and tender 
strains of speaking melody for which he was so 
famous. His silent, wrapt audience listened 
so intently to ‘‘ The Song without Words,” that 
a pinfall would have broken the stillness. One 
| by one over the eager faces crept the air of 

deep, quiet joy, until in the midst of the great 
flood of mingling harmonies, a voice came t 
them out of the very chorus they had just 
been singing. ‘Then their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. The great master had carried them 
away, at his will, to heights of joy and tri 
| umphant praise before unknown; he had whis- 
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pered to them of sorrow, and the cloudy ways 
of life, in words of soft, unbroken tenderness ; 
and now he stirred their inmost depths by a 
strain of their own weaving, into which he 
poured a new tide of living song, new grace, 
and new meaning. No words could tell what 
they felt ; they could have pressed him to their 
very hearts for joy. This was not long before 
the great musician's death ; but he still lives in 
the Blind School at Zurich, and there still re- 
mains as a precious relic the master’s chair in 
which he sat. 

Where real musical genius, intellect, and ed- 
ucation are combined, the blind musician may 
at once take high rank; and not a few have 
astonished the world with grand and glorious 
strains. Occasionally, also, some strange prod- 
igy, like ‘‘ Blind Tom,” attracts public atten- 
tion for a time. Until seven years old this odd 
genius was regarded as an idiot. Suddenly one 
night he was overheard playing the piano in 
his master’s drawing-room, touching it with 
singular grace and beauty, wandering through 
rapid cadences, and wild bursts of melody, as a 
finished musician. As far as could be known, 
he had never even touched a piano till that 
night. From that time forth he had free ac- 
cess to the instrument, on which he every day 
performed greater wonders, repeating without 
effort almost note by note any music once played 
to him, and with wonderful accuracy mimick- 
ing any fault or peculiarity in the style of the 
performer. His marvelous powers were soon 
exhibited to the public. He would sit down and 
play, with amazing correctness, difficult pieces 
of music, a dozen pages in length, which he had | 
heard but once. Notwithstanding this dex- | 
terity, one of his favorite feats was to produce 
an outrageous, discerdant jumble of sound which 
no ear of the slightest pretense to sensibility 
could produce or endure without intense pain 
and disgust. The case of Blind Tom stands 
alone as a positive anomaly. 

While to a majority of the blind music is a 
source of delight the acquisition of it is general- 
ly laborious. The process of deciphering any 
of the printed signs by which musical changes 
are made known to them is long and tedious. 
Consequently the pupils are usually taught by 
dictation ; a short passage being given by the 
teacher, and repeated by the pupil until he has 
mastered it. In this way a piece of music is 
gradually but accurately learned, and when once 
imprinted in the memory it is rarely forgotten 
or lost. 

The blind have their sports and games and 
recreative employments ; although for the most 
part these are of the quieter kind. Checkers, 
chess, dominoes, and games of a similar nature, 
are attractive to them; and often they acquire 
a great deal of skill. Numerous little fancy 
articles are made by stringing beads on small 
wire. The beads are arranged according to 
color in different boxes; the blind girl takes 
the end of her wire, and passes it several times 
through the beads, by which means several 
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probably are strung on to the wire. 
carefully the number she needs, in 
to her own fancy, or the directions 


She counts 
accordance 
she has re- 


, ceived, and retains those on the wire while she 


removes the others. Fine and delicate work 
of various sorts is sometimes done, which would 
seem quite impossible for a blind person to ac- 
complish. There is now in the reception-room 
of the New York Institution for the Blind a 
large and beautiful wreath of flowers, made of 
hair, and entirely the handiwork of a sightless 
person. 

The blind sometimes have very false and cu- 
rious conceptions in regard to sight. ‘*I can't 
understand,” said a clever blind man, “ how 
things can be seen to be round or square, with- 
out passing the fingers over them.” The pro- 
cess of seeing, to a man born blind, must b 
more or less of a mystery. Even Saunderson 
only got so far as to conceive that “the art of 
seeing was similar to that of a series of threads 
being drawn from the distant object to the eye. 

Du Puiseaux, the son of a Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Paris, was in some 
things one of the shrewdest men of his day, 
having attained considerable proficiency in bot- 
any and chemistry; but he was blind. He had 
a wonderful memory for sounds, and could, it 
is said, recognize by their voice persons whom 
he had only once heard. He could tell if he 
was in a street or a blind alley, in a large room 
or a small one; but he believed that astrono- 
mers were the only people who saw with tele- 
scopes, and that they had their eyes differently 
formed from other men. Nor was his notion 
about eyes in general a whit less incorrect. 
‘*The eye,” said he, ‘‘is an organ on which the 
air should have the same effect as my stick on 
my hand.” A boy upon whom Cheselden op- 
erated-for cataract, had clearly been of the 
same opinion. Even when restored to sight, 
he believed that the objects he looked on 
touched his eyes, as those which he felt touched 
his skin; and he consequently had no true idea 
of distance. He asked ‘‘ which was the sense 
that deceived him, the sight or the touch?” 
He wondered how a likeness of his father’s face 
could be got into so small a space as his mother’s 
watch-case ; it seemed to him as impossible as 
getting a bushel into a pint measure. It took 
hinf some time to learn to distinguish between 
the dog and the cat, until he had felt them over 
carefully with his own hand, It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that when some one 
asked Du Puiseaux if he ‘‘ would not be glad 
to have his sight,”’ he replied, ‘If it were not 
for curiosity I would rather have long arms; it 
seems to me that my hands would teach me 
better what is passing in the moon than your 
eyes or telescopes.” Even among the educated 
blind there must exist strangely vague and in- 
correct ideas in regard to the physical and met- 
aphysical world. Cut off as the biind man is, 
in a measure, from the rest of the world, and 
from many channels of light and information 
open to others, his isolation is said to give him 
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special power and aptitude for the study of ab- 
stract things: of philosophy and of mathematics. 
Isolated, undoubtedly he is; when he wishes 
to think, his blindness saves him from the in- 
trusion of external objects and the busy crowd 
of ideas which wait about on the world of visi- 
ble things; it may free him from some illusions 
of the senses, and the snares of outside appear- 
ance; he easily becomes abstracted, where a 
man with sight would often find it hard’: so far, 
therefore, his way toward deep, inward thought 
is cleared; wind and tide seem in his favor. 
Yet, although more than one philosopher is said 
to have plunged himself into darkness, for the 
purpose of intense and absolute thought, few, 
we fancy, would agree with the old woman who 
said to Dr. Guyse, her minister, who had sud- 
denly become blind, ‘‘ God be praised that your 
sight is gone! You're more powerful than ever, 
now ye’ve no notes,” 

The comparative statistics of blindness in 
different countries reveal some very singular 
facts. In the United States there are fewer 
blind persons in proportion to the inhabitants 
than in any other country in tne world, there 
being only one in about 2460 inhabitants, Nor- 
way, for instance, has 1 in 540, Denmark 1 in 
1523, Sweden 1 in 1419, Bavaria but 1 in 1986, 
and France 1 in 938; while Newfoundland has 
1 in 1426, Nova Scotia 1 in 1788, and Prince 
Edward Island 1 ia 1880. It is quite impossi- 
ble to find a satisfactory reason for all of these 
differences, although variations of climate give 
an explanation of some. Between 20° and 30 
north latitude the ratio of the blind to the whole 
number of inhabitants is stated to be 1 to 100; 
between 50° and 60° 1 to 1400; while between 
70° and 80° it is 1 to 550. 

In round numbers, the entire number of blind 
persons in the United States is about 12,000; 
in Great Britain, about 30,000; in France, 
38,000. There are numerous institutions, both 
in this country and in Europe, conducted on 
liberal principles, which aim to give this unfor- 
tunate class an edacation which will fit them 
for any position in life which their infirmity 
will allow them to fill. 

The New York Institution for the Blind has 
had 155 pupils during the last year. The course 
of study is carefully arranged so as to be adapt- 
ed to pupils at all stages of advancement; such 
instruction is given in the Industrial Depart- 
ment as will be of practical benefit; and spe- 
cial attention‘is paid to the general health and 
comfort of the inmates. A visit to such an in- 
stitution as this, while it awakens the deepest 
sympathy for those deprived of sight, also causes 
one to rejoicé that so much has been done by 
systematic benevolence to relieve their condi- 
tion. ‘ 

Nogwithstanding all that can be done for 
them,*yet the great majority of the blind do, 
more or less, dwell in a separate and peculiar 
domain of their own. However we may try to 
lessen the sharpness of the line which divides 
them from the seeing world, still they are di- 


vided, and, at certain times, stand, as it were, 
aloof from the multitude of seeing men. They 
are utterly barred off from a thousand channels 
through which intelligence from the outer world 
speaks with silent yet living voice to the whole 
humanrace. It is impossible to measure what 
their loss is, or how sharp the privation. When 
all has been done that can be done for their re- 
lief, guidance, and support, the cloud under 
which they still live if deep and dark. How- 
ever bright the lining of that cloud—and no 
one learns to be more fully conscious of its 
beauty and brightness than the sufferer him- 
self—there must be times when the darkness 
grows deep and heavy and hard to be borne. 
Yet it is never too early with a blind child to 
teach him that he is not alone in the darkness. 
Never too early to lead him to believe that the 
same living and mighty Being who has made, 
and controls, and will judge the rest of the world 
—is the very same that, unseen, is about, and 
keeps, and will judge ‘zm at the last; that there 
is but one Father in the Heaven above, in whom 
we all alike must trust. 

And no one is more ready and more willing 
to learn to believe this than the blind child if he 
fall into the hands of a kindly and loving teacher. 


THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 

IME: the past summer, whose grasses are 

now gathered, whose leaves, then fresh and 
green, now crisp and curled, are waiting burial 
beneath the snows whose herald flakes {ill the 
air. 

Scene: the piazza of the Cataract House, at 
Niagara. 

Dramatis Prerson® (place aux dames)— 
Sella, the brunette, graceful and stately as a 
mountain pine; Sappho, the blonde, whose eyes 
have caught the color of the morning skies; 
Violetta, the bewitching, who has always had 
her own way, and can never be persuaded to 
have any one else’s; Roxanna, a delegate from 
New England, whose bump of self-poisedness 
and go-aheadativeness is large and well-defined, 
In the fore-ground sits Narcissus, his attention 
about equally divided between Sappho and his 
patent-leather boots; on the right wing strides 
Don Miguel, swarthy but courteous ; on the left, 
mounting guard against any raid upon the chair 
which .he has temporarily quitted, John Paul 
may be seen, his classic profile showing in stud- 
ied relief against the white pillar whereon he 
leans. So much for the grouping. 

“Who is for the Cave of the Winds this 
morning ?” speaks the cheery voice of Mrs. Ja- 
ponica, chaperon of the lady part of the party. 

“J,” and “I,” and “I,” and “I,” and “I,” 
and “I,” and “I,” cry all. Not a dissentient 
voice among the group. 


“Put to vote and unanimously carried,” re- 
marks Narcissus, 

‘* Si, it is one 
Miguel, brushing 
rette. 


vara good plan,” says Don 
the ash from his first ciga- 
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“Then order out the barouche,” continues 
Mrs. Japonica; ‘* how many are there of us ?” 

‘* We are seven,” replies John Paul. 

“Too many by twice; but the distance is 
short, and it is scarcely worth while to get up 
another carriage. You young people must 
walk; we old fogies will ride.” 

By this the barouche was at the door; Mrs. 
Japonica, with her body-guard of matrons, got 
in: ‘‘forward” was sounded, and the train was 
soon in motion. In accordance with all mili- 
tary precedent, the light infantry of the young 
marched in the van; the heavy artillery of 
the married brigade following on lumbering 
wheels. 

The walk from the Cataract House to Goat 
Island follows down and along the rapids, cross- 
ing the bridge where a toll, varying according 
to age, size, sex, and condition, is demanded 
of each person. ‘There is little of interest to 
be seen on the way if we except the water, of 
which there is quite enough to turn several good- 
sized mill-wheels ; but the summer having been 
a particularly rainy one, water was not at all 
new and scarcely attracted remark. 

“This way to the Cave of the Winds,” said 
a number of sign-boards, and there was no dif- 
ficulty in finding the place. The first station— 
the ante-chamber, so to speak—is a frame-build- 
ing, looking not unlike a barn; here you pre- 
pare for an introduction to the inner mysteries. 

The preparation consists in divesting your- 
self of the magnificent habiliments, the purple 


pantaloons and fine linen, in which you have 
been accustomed to disport yourself before the 
critical feminine eye, and putting on the gar- 
ments which the guides if not the gods have 


provided for you. These being cut to suit the 
length and breadth of average humanity, the fit 
is not remarkably perfect if you chance to be 
either over or undersized. John Paul, being 
cast in a diminutive mould, looked very much 
us a bean-pole would arrayed in a purser’s shirt. 
Nor is the material of these garments that 
which your tailor commends to consideration on 
the ground that itas “imported.” Blue ging- 
ham trowsers, fastened round the waist with a 
cord like that which the Trappist monks wear, 
an oil-skin pea-jacket, bound with a similar 
girdle, and a flapping oil-skin hood, buttoned 
so tightly around the neck end under the chin 
that at the expiration of five minutes you imag- 
ine that by some singular mistake your head has 
been popped into a stew-pan, constitute the up- 
per rigging. Moccasins of white felt are bound 
upon your feet, and the attire is complete. This 
is the court-dress which you must don if you 
seek audience with the Winds. The dressing- 
rooms are not quite so comfortable as the ones 
you have been accustomed to. The floor, in- 
stead of with a carpet, is covered with sand and 
broken clam-shells ; the wash-bowl has a large 
hole in the bottom, and the pitcher is without 
a handle; a looking-glass is provided that you 
may arrive at a full idea of the repulsiveness | 
of your personal appearance; but this being | 


cracked in several places distorts you into a 
monster of such hideous mien that to be hated 
needs but to be seen! And there being no bel] 
about the room you are forced to make yourself 
seen, if you find it necessary to have a reef taken 
in the slack of your trowsers, or a nail pressed 
into service to supply the place of a missing but- 
ton. The comb and brush et the disposal of 
guests is suggestive; but not being particular 
about the parting of your hair just now you con- 
clude that you will not use them. 

One thing not over and above pleasant about 
the affair is that your gingham trowsers are wet 
and dripping. A large fat gentleman has just 
jumped out of them. There are several sensa- 
tions in life more pleasant than thrusting your 
legs into wet trowsers. So thought Narcissus, 
He barely got a foot in before he started back 
with a yeil of dismay: ‘* Thunder! I’m sub- 
ject to rheumatism and neuralgia. If I put 
those wet rags on I couldn't stir for a week!” 
And he at once decided not to go. It being 
necessary that some one should watch our 
money, diamond sleeve-buttons, and_shirt- 
studs, Frodsham watches and chains, it was at 
last arranged that to him this responsible post 
should be assigned. At last the toilets were 
made, and after stopping a moment to get 
breath and allow Don Miguel to relieve him- 
self of a huge Spanish oath and a clam-shell 
which was in his moceasin, the gentlemen sal- 
lied out into the hall. 

The ladies were not visible. 

Rat, tat, tat at the door of their room: ‘‘ La- 
dies, are you ready ?” 

The door opens about two inches and the 
nose of Bella is visible, with the eyes of Vio- 
letta peeping over her shoulder : 

‘Oh, we can’t come out in this rig with all 
those people looking at us; tell those men to 
go away!” 

We, in our uncommon attire, were mistaken 
for men! 

But aside from us there was quite a crowd 
around. One of the curiosities of Niagara is to 
see the procession of pilgrims, male and female, 
starting for that Mecca of the waters known as 
the Cave of the Winds. Multitudes go over to 
the island expressly to witness the exhibition. 

As the naughty, naughty men would neither 
be persuaded nor ordered away, the ladies finally 
came out, timidly, and casting furtive glances 
around to see if any body was ‘sughing at them. 
Their movement was a sideways, deprecating 
one, like that of a crab when first trying locomo- 
tion in a new shell. 

I have spoken of the procession as one of 
pilgrims; the simile is a good one, barring the 
lack of cockle-hats and staffs, for the shoon are 
there, and oil-skin would pass current with even 
the unimaginative mind for sackcloth, while the 
gray sand which sprinkles the garments answers 
for ashes. 

Hand in hand, down steep, winding stairs, the 
party goes, the ladies occasionally tripping in 
their unaccustomed style of slippers—but never 
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falling, there being always some one ready to 
catch them. 

The ledge of rock, level with the foot of the 
fall, reached, a stand is made and the order of 
advance determined on. There are two guides 
—Palinurus, who has been at the business for 
fifteen years, a grizzled old veteran, and Aqua- 
rius, younger, with a weakness for the gentler 
sex and diving. It is arranged that Paiinurus 
shall lead with Bella, John Paul to fllow next 
with Violetta, then Don Miguel with Roxanna ; 
Aquarius bringing up the rear and covering the 
flank with Sappho. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” 


sings Bella, lightly, as she skips along the plank 
walk whose further end is lost in mist, gayly as 
though treading a ball-room floor. Violetta 
walks slower and trembling, so that the advance 
couple are behind the Fall and lost to view be- 
fore she and John Paul come up. The others 
have stopped to tighten their girths, so that 
there are none to aid this timid couple if they 
come to grief. They are now at the very foot 
of the Fall—and what a fall is there, my coun- 
trymen! The great volume of water thunders 
down, dashing the spray into poor Violetta’s 
face and blinding her. A noise as of ten thou- 
sand siege-guns is in her ears; the winds, roar- 
ing up from the chasm and whirling and twist- 
ing the spray into fantastic shapes which seem 
the ghastly guardians of the entrance, snatch 
away her breath. 

A scream of terror from Violetta. ‘Oh, I 
can’t go on! let me go back, I shall die!” 
But the worst is half over. No time for r¢ 
monstrance or talk about swapping horses now. 
“Come along!” and by main strength John 

Paul bears Violetta along. 

‘**Let me go back, I tell you!” and the little 
hands are clenched and let out straight from 
the shoulder, while the little feet kick a livelier 
measure than ever they moved to in the trois 
te mps, 

But the Rubicon is passed, and we are be- 
hind the Falls. The scene is sublime and ter- 
rible as well as wet. Through the curtain of 
waters which falls, shutting out the outer world, 
the sun looks like a great emerald. The winds 
howl and rage until you fancy that Ulysses 
must be around with the ox-hide bag which 
folus gave him, and that again its mouth has 
been indiscreetly loosened. Talk of Eurocly- 
don, white squalls, tornadoes, and pamperos, in- 
deed, the breath is now fairly blown out of your 
body! And so counter are the currents of air 
that the best-disciplined wind-miil would not 
know which way to turn. You are quite as 
much at a loss. <A feeling of helplessness 
comes over you; for the first time you compre- 
hend your own nothingness and the terrible 
might of Niagara. Heretofore you have seen 
it from altogether another stand-point ; safe on 
the firm earth, with the blue sky above, birds 
singing in the trees, and all the lovely panorama 
of nature stretching around you, the whole 


seemed a great show -piece, gotten up for your 
amusement. Niagara was simply a tumbling 
harlequin on a sonzewhat larger scale than the 


usual one. Now, however. it is different, and 


you realize how materially cir 


imstances alter 
cases. ‘The waters have got you in the door, so 
to speak, and it does not seem at, all certain 
that they will let you out. Before you have 
been in the habit of patronizing them, of lament- 
ing that they are not mineral, that they might 
be bottled and turned to some practical account. 
Now you feel very much like crawling into a 
bottle, and the impression is paramount that a 
pint one would hold you. The cataract leaps 
at you like a hungry lion—no; blot out the 
simile, it is tame! A 
could not swallow you as these unchainable wa- 


whole desert of lions 


ters would, sinking you to such unfathomed 
depths that only the trump of the archangel 
could reach you. For the moment you seem at 
their mercy, and feel that mercy you do not de- 
serve. After scoffing at the waters you have 
crossed their threshold, entered their most fa- 
miliar home—annihilation is the least punish- 
ment which you can expect. 

You are Jost—literally as well as in wonder 
and awe. After leading you against the dead 
wall of rock, oveg which the waters are leap- 
ing, the plank walk has come to a sudden end. 
You can scarcely scale the wall, it being mvist 
and slippery, as well as a hundred and fifty feet 
high, to say nothing of the chevauz-de-frise— 
water-horses—which guard the summit. Pal- 
inurus and Bella are not to be seen. They 
may have fallen into she hell of waters which 
is seething and boiling at your feet. The 
thought is not a pleasant one. Palinurus is a 
stranger, certainly, but he is also your friend 
and guide, and just at present, though lost to 
sight, is to memory dear. For Bella you have 
a special regard. All this while you are strain- 
ing eyes and ears, but between the driving spray 
and the howling winds can see and hear nothing, 
which does not tend to lessen your embarrass- 
ment. Violetta would be fainting if she did 
not consider it her bounden duty to scream. 
Regardless of the fact that you have not the 
customary thickness of broadcloth on, her fin- 
gers tighten on your arm until, though con- 
scious that it is virtue’s self which pinches, you 
are tempted to wheel around and remark, ** This 
is vice.” 

‘*Wait here a moment,” says John Paul; 
‘“*T will go ahead a few steps, and find the road 
or Palinurus.” 

‘*No, don’t leave me! I’m sure I shall die! 
Oh, I do wish I was at home!” 

John Paul wishes so too; he is not acecus- 
tomed to such precicus responsibilities. For 
the first time he realizes the peculiarity of his 
position. If Violetta should be lost how could 
he meet the reproaches of her mamma? She 
is an only child.’ A jury of his countrymen 
would convict him 0: daughter-slaughter in the 
first degree. He might file a cave-at, but would 
it stay proceedings? To offer one’s self for adop- 
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tion might not be considered as filling the vacu- | 


um. Ofcourse the only thing to be done if Vio- 
letta went under the Falls would be to go over 
after her; chivalric custom would demand the 
sacrifice. But how absurd this would be! How 
much better, how much nicer, to just hasien home 
to the hota, and write a splendid obituary for 
the newspapers—perhaps turn off a neat copy 
of complimentary and elegiac verses! 

But the darkest hour is always just before 
day. Reliefis at hand. ‘This way!” shouts 
Palinurus, suddenly looming up like the Flying 
Dutchman from a mist. Following his lead 
we cut across the Fall, and soon strike a good 
plank walk again, where Bella stands laughing 
and clapping her hands, That young lady does 
not know what fear is; if she felt inclined for 
a shower-bath just now you'd see her step out 
under the cataract as coolly as though she had 
never taken any other. 

But there is more trouble on the side we have 
just left. Sappho is fainting, and Don Miguel, 
having his hands and arms full of Roxanna, can 
lend Aquarius no assistance. To support one 
woman is about all that one man can do in this 
world, 

** Sacré!” 
teeth. ry 
I do not know what the word means, but am 
told that it is Spanish for ‘‘ Come here a min- 
ute !” 

Palinurus dashes over to the rescue, and two 
pair of stout arms bear Sappho over to a place 
Her blue eyes beam out 


mutters the Don between his set 


of rest and safety. 
after a w hile, and her lips, resuming their red, 
unclose to murmur, ‘‘ Oh, it was dreadful!” 
“‘You’re about right there, Sappho,” says | 
Violetta. 
Now it is comparatively plain sailing, and 


very good headway is made. The pilgrims’ 
path, however, i§ in a measure one of penance, 
as the rocks have cut holes in their “‘ shoon,” 
and the result is similar to what it would be 
had they put unboiled peas in them at starting. 
At the first I mentioned that the shoes were 
** felt’”-—now the pebbles are. 

Once out from the valley of the shadow, John 
Paul became quite blithe and jubilant, ‘ Pick- 
ing my way along these rocks,” remarked he, 
“I find that I develop the sagacity of a chamois 
in combination with a grasshopper agility, mor- 
al attributes, and physical qualities the latent 
existence of which was never before suspected 
by myself or my most intimate friends.” 

Seated on a moss-covered rock, watching the 
waters, and talking over the perils passed, calm 
and contentment shone on every face. Anon 
John Paul, taking off his hood, wiped the per- 
spiration from his bald head with a bunch of 


dry weed, and sententiously delivered himself | 


as follows: ‘‘ This, my friends, is emblematical 
of life. Fair and smiling at first setting out, 
doubt and danger beset us ere the meridian 
was reached. The sun was hidden from our 
gaze, and, missing its bright face, we thought it 
quenched, but it still shone beyond the mist. 


ee 
Safely we passed through the tumultucus winds 
and blinding waters. Faith guided our steps.” 

‘You'd not have done much without me.” 
put in Palinurus. 

** And now, behold, we have gained the 
s:nooth waters beyond. So is it ever. TI tell 
you, my friends, that there are more linked 
analogies between the seen and the unseen world 
than we short-sighted mor—” Here, rising with 
his subject, he scrambled to his feet. 

‘*Take care!” shouted Palinurus; but it was 
too late. With philosophy on his lips, philan- 
thropy in his heart, and his left leg gyrating like 
the loose arm of a calliper, John Paul slipped 
into the smooth waters whose praise he had just 
spoken. 

Being a heavy body he sank like a stone, 
After him dived Aquarius. Finding no avail- 
able hair to seize the diver caught him just b¢ 
low the small of his back, and landed him safe- 
ly on the rock. 

“*Go on, Mr. Paul,” said Sappho, ‘‘ that was 
a very nice little speech you were entertaining 
us with.” 


**No, thank you,” replied Mr. Paul, “I've 


done.” 


A short distance from the shore were some 
rocks, on which several couple were seated. 
‘* Let's go out there!” said Bella. 

The proposition was unanimously agreed to, 
and again the train was in motion; the chamois 
picking his way along the rocks with care, and 
displaying none of the bounding propensities 
which before characterized his career. <A stop 
page soon occurred. As is well known one re- 


| fractory woman or mule can halt a whole train. 


Palinurus and Bella had taken the initiative 
and were wading out to the rocks. Violetta 
measured the water and the distance with a 
keen eye; her mathematical bumps dilated : 
‘It’s above Bella’s waist, and it would be up 
to my chin. Don’t let’s go. We might get 
drowned !” 

‘No danger, marm,” said Aquarius. 

“There is, I tell you, and I won't go.” 
spoke so persistently that Sappho hesitated 
began looking around for a life-preserver, while 
even Roxanna stood undetermined. As for 
Violetta she planted herself resolutely on the 
rock. 

‘Will you not come wiz me, ladees? there 
is not of danger,” urged Don Miguel. 

“No, I won't go;” and the positive pilgrim 
stamped another hole in her shoes by way of 
emphusis. As for the others they put off and 
reached their destination in safety. ‘True to 
his charge, however, John Paul sat patiently 
down and waited a turn of the tide in the fem- 
inine mind. ; 

Leave ladies alone and the chances are that 
they'll do as you want them to. Remonstrate 
or reason with them and you might as well 
attempt to stir a cathedral from its foundations. 
The way that Bo-Peep was advised. to do with 
his sheep is the only way to deal with the “ op- 
posite”—I had almost written the contrary—sex. 


She 


and 
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an ambition to wade out to the rock where the 
others were, she could not be happy without it. 
So Palinurus came over, she waded in, and har- 
mony and good-will once more obtained. 


Out on the rock the party was variously en- | 


tertained. Palinurus related the strange things 
which had occurred since he had officiated as 
valet de chambre to Niagara. Among other 
things, how severai young ladies had been car- 
ried over the Falls with their best clothes on, 
and how one fell from Table Rock, the body 
being recovered after a number of days in a 
dreadfully mangled condition—all of which was 
very cheerful information and highly provoca- 
tive of hilarity, especially among the ladies. 


Then Aquarius exhibited divers feats of diy- | 


ing. He would ‘turn turtle” off the reck, curl- 
ing his legs over as he went down like the tail- 
feathers of a drake, bringing up weeds in his 
mouth and fragments of shells in his hands. 
These treasures were in great demand, and each 
lady packed her cavalier with a load, giving a 
stirring injunction that on no account should 
the precious relics be lost. The gingham trow- 
sers being unprovided with pockets the question 


of transportation assumed a decidedly serious 


phase. Don Miguel stowed his hood full of 
shells and wadded his chest with smiall boul- 
ders, making a treasure-chest of it. John Paul, 
intrusted with Violetta’s treasures, 
concealed them in some mysterious way, and 
on being asked about them simply replied that 
they were safe. On reaching home Violetta’s 
heart was made glad by the delivery at her 
door of a bushel of shells and cob- 
Don Miguel, however, having lost 
his in the water, was soundly berated on all 
sides. Were the truth known, John Paiil « 


who was 


or two 


ble-stones, 


ly dropped the stuff confided to him back into 


the water on the other side of the rock, that 
Aquarius might find something when he dived 
for others next day. On the beach and about 
the hotel he picked up a few paving-stones 
and things which looked about the same and 


inswred Violetta’s purpose quite as well—bet- | 


ter, in fact, for there was one curious bone in 
the collection which could not have been fished 
up in the river. 
devoir and nobly vindicate his trustworthiness. 

From one of his profounder divings Aquarius 
brought up a bump on his head. It is odd that 
none of the ladies wanted to secure it to remem- 
ber the occasion by. Asked if it hurt him he 
replied, ‘* No, he didn’t mind such things much, 
he was used to them, it made him feel good 
rather than otherwise.” 
ing illustration of the advantages of early edu- 
cation. 


The road home is much more comfortable | 


than the one out. The guides kindly volun- 


teered to take the party through the cave again, | 


if any of them wished ‘‘to repeat,” but none 
professed a desire to. 
chill—was quite enough. The fact is, that 
having been in the water and through the wa- 


In two or three minutes Violetta announced |! 


Thus did John Paul do his | 


Here you have a strik- | 


One heat—or rather one | 


4er and under the water for an hour or two, dry 
clothes and the warm sun suggest themselves 
as comforts peculiarly adapted to the season. 
Something hoi would not be objected to by even 
the most devout disciple of Father Mathew. 

**On ordinary occasions,” remarked John 
Paul, as the train wound its way over the little 
foot-bridge in front of the Falls, ‘‘I scorn the 
intoxicating bowl, and am particularly down 
upon all beverages which cheer without inebri- 
ating; but at the present moment I would con- 
sent to take a little mild stimulant, not to grat- 
ify the depraved craviag of a yitiated appetite, 
but simply for the preservation of my teeth- 
which are in a fair way for rattling out of my 
head.” 

From this little foot-bridge you have an ex- 
outside of the Falls. Strange 
thoughts come over one as he For 
of waters have been 
plunging on in their mad career, and yet their 
voice is as loud, their tramp as defiant, their 
sweep as resistless The 
hoary with nfosses, but no symptom of old a 


cellent view 
gazes. 
these 


thousands years 


as ever. rocks are 
Generation 
after generation has passed away, forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life have been blotted out 
from existence, stars have faded from the sky, 
yet the waters continue majestic in might and 
full in volume as the first day that they were 
created. Good-natured, too, they are all the 
while; wouldn't much mind cai 
if you happened to dri 
they never seem afraid 
by falling into the river, 

There is nothing like moral reflections ocea- 
sionally. They relieve the mind of the writer 
and give the reader a breathing spell. 

After gaining the shore the party was treated 


to a beautiful rainbow. Some were d 


shows on the crest of the cataract. 


ying you over, 
yp down their way, and 


of wetting themselves 


isposed 
to view it as gotten up specially for the occa- 
sion; but I am informed that the sight is by no 
means an uncommon This was a very 
fine bow, indeed; one of the successes of the 
Some of our art critics might have 
slightly objected to the tone anc 
it is certain that they could have found no fault 
with the drawing, as the arch was perfect. 

‘What makes the rainbow round ?” asked 
Sappho, thoughtfully. 

“Ts that a conundrnm ?” inquired Bella. 

‘*No, I should really like to know,” returned 
Sappho. ‘Perhaps you can tell me, Mr. 
Paul.” 

‘* Certainly,” replied that gentleman, clear- 
|ing his threat and assuming an oracular atti- 
tude, 


one. 


season, 


1 color ing, but 


** Rainbows are formed in the regions 


| of the heavens opposite to the sun, by the re- 
| fraction, reflection, and separation into the col- 
ors of the prismatic spectrum which his rays un- 
dergo in the drops of falling rain.” 

‘* But it is not raining now,” remarked Rox- 
} anna, 


**No,” said Bella, ‘* but it is spraying, which 
| amounts to about the same thing if you have no 
| ’ P 
| umbrella. 
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But what makes the rainbow round? that ise 
what I want to know,” said Sappho. 

‘Have I not explained to you, Miss Sap- 
pho, that the refraction, reflection, and separa- 
tion of the sun’s rays into the colors of the pris- 
matic—” 

** Yes, I know, but bother your prismatic ; 
you got that out of the dictionary,” returned 
Sappho. ‘‘ That accounts for the colors, but I 
want to know what makes rainbows round.” 

** Because they look better round than square, 
I suppose,” said Violetta. ‘ Beaux are always 
*round—sometimes when it would be more con- 
venient to have them away.” 

** My explanation was certainly very lucid,” 
remarked John Paul, with an injured look. 
‘“*Tf after listening to it you can not understand 
why rainbows are round I am very sorry for you, 
but my duty is accomplished.” Indeed there 
was cause on his part for anger and indignation. 
For he knew no more than the man in the moon 
‘* what makes rainbows round”’—nor does he to 
this day. 

“You'll remember the guide?” said Aqua- 
rius to John Paul, at parting. 

** Certainly,” was the reply, ‘‘ while memory 
holds her seat in this distracted brain,” and the 
party moved on. 

““Why, he expected you to give him some- 
thing,” whispered Violetta. 
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“Did he?” replied John Paul, absently . 
‘it didn’t strike me so.” : 

The journey to the dressing station was a 
very silent one. The ladies were thoroughly 
tired, and needed.a deal of assistance getting 
up the steep stairs; but the ascent was safely 
accomplished at last. On calling for Narcissys 
he was found to be absent, and suspicions were 
entertained that he had decamped with the 
money and jewelry ; but after a while he turned 
up all right, with a smell of lemon-peel on his 
lips. He accounted for it by saying that he had 
eaten an orange. The long, single curls which 
young ladies wear clinging to their shoulders 
like a honey-suckle, looking rather limp, and 
their hair generally being out of crimp, the ne 
cessity of getting home as soon as possible was 
suggested by Mrs. Japonica and acceded to 
unanimously, The most tired of the excur 
sionists rode in the carriage, but a few who 
wished to show their indefatigability walked. 

Dinner was enjoyed that day, a carte blanch 
being given for wine. Yes, a carte blanche in 
deed, for ‘*Carte Blanche” was called for- 
bless Bouché Fils and Co, for the brand. 

** How did Roxanna get on without her chap 
ron?” asked Mrs. Japonica after the dessert 
was brought on. 

**Oh, eapitally,” replied Violetta, ‘she had a 


| chap of her own!” 


WRECKED AT SEA. 


Ou, the day was fair when we sailed from port, 
And the wind blew light and free !- 

The day was fair, and we gave no thought 
To the perils of the sea, 

For our good ship’s keel was stout and strong, 
And strong each mast and sail; 

And well we knew she had ridden oft 
Through many a boisterous gale. 


Slowly we dropt down the purple bay, 
And over the harbor bar; 

Oh, the sun shone bright on that cloudless day 
On each shining mast and spar !— 

Two hundred souls did our good ship hold, 
Two hundred souls and more ; 

And many a glance was backward turned 
To the fast receding shore. 


Five days out, and the winds rose high, 
With voices hoarse and loud, 

The winds rose high; and the darkened sky 
Grew thick with sullen cloud: 

Then we shortened sail, and the rain and hail 
Began to beat our deck, 

While round about us the huge wayes seemed 
To threaten us with wreck. 


For two full days and nights we strove 
‘Gainst wind and rain and tide, 

Till all at once a big sea stove 
4 hole into our side; 

*And fast the pumps were made to work, 
But our strength was all in vain, 

For the more we tried to head the leak 
The more the leak did gain. 


Then on a sudden a shudder ran, 
Like an ague, through our keel, 

And our gallant ship, like a drunken man, 
From side to side did reel, 

As headlong into the vasty deep, 
Beneath the sky’s dark frown, 

With a parting lurch and a final plunge 
The “Sarah Jane” went down. 


Seven in all in an open boat, 
Six men and a woman fair, 
With a locket fastened about her throat 
And wild dish@veled hair— 
Seven in all of the many souls 
Who sailed from port that day, 
When the sun shone bright on each mast and spat 
As we dropt adown the bay. 


North-northwest for whole days we steered 
While yet the storm raged loud, 

But at last the wind to our port-side veered, 
And the sky put off its cloud— 

North-northwest for three days and nights, 
With never a sight of a sail, 

And never a voice beside our own 
To give us a friendly hail. 


The fourth day dawned with a fair blue sky, 
And the wind blew soft as balm, 

While the morni#g hours went slowly by 
To a breathless noonday calm; 

And far away, like a cloud at first, 

+Ere the time of noon was past, 

With tearful eyes and with beating hearts 
We sighted land at last! 





MORE OF THE 


GREAT SHOW AT PARIS. 





MORE OF THE 


a former article in this Magazine 
67) I could give but a very unsatisfactory 


N July, 
ig 
rccount of the American display, and even of 
its promise. 
adequate, but it is far more important and in- 
teresting than there seemed any possibility of 


its booming. 


It is not now either impressive or | the Park. 


GREAT SHOW AT PARIS. 


Here, as there, some of the most important 
** Exhibits” are in the “* Annexes,” and in little 
spots of the outlying territories, so to speak, of 
Out there, for example, is the school 
house, which Mr. J. Clark brought all the way 
from Chicago, and for which Dr. Fouché, of 


e 


{ 


Little did any of the Americans | Switzerland—one of the most distinguished of 


who at the opening of the Exhibition rushed to | the jurymen—declared he should have demand 


see their country’s grandeur—but 
behind their microscopes it not—know 
what was the exact state of the case. At that 
moment a large part of the American exhibi 
tion in at Havre or on the 
wharves of Brest. Some of its choicest articles 
were resting at various towns and junctions for 
lack of any freight trains to bring them to Par- 
There are railways in France, it would 


saw 


was warenouses or 


is. 
seem, which never 
small freight train a fortnight. 
Chicago School-house which staid at 
long enough to have taught the population to 
read and write. There was a Boston Bakery 
in an adjoining village ; in a third, a Petrole 

Refinery ; machinery ; 
and, in short, there was time for an enterpris 
ing Yankee, had he been present, to have called 


dream of more than one 
There was a 


Rouen 


in a fourth, masses of 


together from various stations en the Norman 
dy r 
American manufacturing town. 
One after an 
after the opening of the Exhibition, there e: 
into Paris a regiment of Americans, bringing 


ways the bones and sinews of a regular 


ther, during the first six weeks 


and 


their respective inventions behind them; 


then it was to find their places in the catalogu: 


and, in many cases, in the building itself, barred 


against them. Primarily the vast amount o 
trouble and expense which have befallen Amer- 
ican exhibitors—some of whom informed me 
that they would have to sell their articles at a 


loss in order to get home again—was no doubt 


| 


having left |ed the grand prize had it been on the cata 


logue. (When the catalogue was made it wa 
at Havre.) With it also is a Western farm 
house, which can be put up, or taken to pieces 
and packed in a few boxes, in nearly as littl 
time as a marquee can be stretched and struck. 
In the *‘ Annex” on the extreme verge of th: 
Park are grouped the Sewing Machines, all busy 


| under the hands of handsome French girls, who 


recall the criticism of the countryman on one 
of the earliest of these contrivances, that it was 
**a very purty machine, ’specially the part cov 

The arrangement of the 
so that from the first lock 
stitch ever invented one may trace step by 


ered with calico.” 
machines is happy, 
step 
the entire line of improvements and modifica 
tions by which almost every variety of sewing 


and embroidery can now be done. The deli 


| cacy of some of these machines—and partici 


| and the girls maintain that they are now 


f | 


larly the knitting-machine—is almost spiritual 
good 
unwillin 
They 

mi 


humored, and again in the sulks and 
to work, just like the girls themselves. 
are undoubtedly the anthrop of the 
chine-world, and are watched by a fas 
crowd, like the orang-outangs in the Zoologic 
Gardens, 

Further on one passes the many wringing, 
screwing, weighing, washing, apple-paring, and 
other machines to the end of the Annex, where 


ids 
} 
inated 


1 


| is the beautifal brass locomotive which has gain- 


due to the wretched inadequacy of the means | 


of transportation in France, and to the courte- 
sy of the French, which does not hesitate to 
smilingly promise the unperformable ; but it 
seems to have been still more due to the in- 
competency or indifference of those who had 
the superintendence of the American depart 
ment. I fear it will be long before the heart- 
burnings which pervade the department can 
But as the exhibitors will no doubt 
make enough of their grievances, and the an- 
thorities will defend themselves, I will not at 
tempt to consider the matter here, but hasten 
to lock arms with the reader, to whom I pro- 
pose a saunter through the Rue des Etats Unis. 
And here, it may be remarked, an optimist 
would find that the delays and troubles already 
mentioned, as having prevented some of the 
most valuable things from getting into the great 
building or upon the catalogue, has resulted in 
making the American Department a more faith- 
ful representation of the unfenced and some- 
times straggling country across the ocean, 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 210.—3 F 


cease, 


ed such general admiration. ‘This locomotive 
was, by-the-way, gravely reproved by the semi- 
official press of Paris for being decorated with 
flowers on the Fourth of July. ‘It is evident,” 
said one paper, “that the news of Maximil- 
ian’s death has not penetrated this locomotive.” 


| That the Fourth of July differed from any oth- 


ef day for Americans had certainly never until 


| this year penetrated the official mind of Paris.* 


As we leave this point we shall be certainly 
persuaded by Captain Hudson to visit in a 
neighboring room the little boat—the Red, 
White, and Blue—in which he crossed the 
ocean, and learn from him that the Emperor 
personally called to see ‘‘ the first foreign ves- 
sel which has ever entered at the port of Paris” 

| —for the boat came up the Seine. 


‘WwW m 


e have been much scandalized by English ig 
rance of America; but if Americans read more French 
they would often be astounded at items in the French 
press. For example, the Moniteur lately, in announc- 
ing the removal of Wells by Sheridan, said, ‘‘ The re- 
moval seemed to be as acceptable to the white popn- 
| lation as to the Republicans !" 
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The most New Englandish thing in the Ex- 
position is perhaps the little cottage, of a kind 
too familiar to those who have roamed about 
Massachusetts for us to pass by, where a sign | 
informs us American ‘ crackers” are being 
baked. At the door we are welcomed by Mr. 
S. T. Bacon, who will show us how the exqui- | 
site Boston water-biscuits are made. Unfor- | 
tunately Mr. Bacon was not able to import the 
Croton Reservoir, and consequently one can de- 
tect a difference between his Paris biscuits and | 
those which in America reveal how pure flour | 
and water may be as wsthetic as tea. Never- | 
theless, the bakers of Paris admit that Mr. | 
Bacon has given them a new “wrinkle.” For 
throughout Europe a “cracker” or ‘ biscuit” 
always means a sugar-cake, Sut it is not be- | 
cause of the Boston crackers that this cottage | 
is so characteristic of New England; it is a con- 
glomerate of inventions. ‘There are no fewer 
than forty-three different inventions comprised 
in this building, which represent classes claim- | 
ing the attention of sixteen juries. The chair 
you sit on, wheeling round on a pivot and rock- 
ing on a spring; the table at which you sit; the 
curtain that shades your eyes without darkening 
them; the beverage presented to refresh you; 
the cork-screw that draws it; the glass from | 
which you drink it; the paints on the wall; the 
oven that bakes the biscuit; the engine that | 
heats the oven—all these and many more are | 
stowed away in this ingenious “* American Bak- 
ery.” Out of the sixteen juries who would | 
have visited it, had it not delayed at Havre, 
only one came to this curious place, but that 
one marked it for a gold medal. 

Among the recitals of the woes of unhappy 
American exhibitors which are heard at every 
turn we hear, happily, some of the triumphs 
of traffsatlantic genius over discouragements. 
Here, for example, is a German-Philadelphian 
who represents the West Virginia Oil Company, 
whom Havre (hereafter to be associated with a 
certain warm place as Halifax has hitherto been) 
also prevented from getting upon the catalogue. 
But a man who has ‘‘struck ile” in Virginia 
was not to be @iled by the tyrant and the des- 
pot of the Old World. Meehring hit upon the 
device of going around and offering to grease 
all the machinery going in the Exhibition, gra- 
tis, with his oil. He soon had one thousand 
machines running by this oil, and from their 
delighted owners a steady stream of certificates, 
testimonies, and notes of admiration running 
into his hand, all of which will no doubt turn to 
gold in due time. 

Approaching now the Exhibition building | 
we come to a doorway draped with American 
flags, under which two or three negroes stand | 
gazing upon the crowds going by, an employ- 
ment from which they are very reluctant to turn 
for the purpose of answering the incessent de- 
mands for ‘‘ une Sleeng,” ‘‘ ein Cocktil,” ‘‘ vun 
Kobbelére,” or iced-soda. For this is the Amer- 
ican Restaurant, which has made a goodly num- 
ber of francs. 





}common touchstones of civilization. 


| these wines. 


One day it opened 500 bottles | gland, for American wines. 


of sherry for cobblers. It demands a frane for 
every drink, except the soda, which an irreyer- 
ent Englishman describes as “‘a soapy, frothy 
iced beverage, flavored with certain fruit es- 
sences, and served in glasses inclosed in perfo- 
rated plated mugs, at the uniform price ofthalf 
a franc the dose.” 

Here we may pause a moment in the only 
room in Paris where American newspapers can 
be found; here are on file the Tribune, Tk rald, 
Boston Transcript, Advertiser, Harper's Weekly, 


and several other journals, and the room would 


be a pleasant little retreat were it not that ad 
joining it, in the Tunis Café, there is a girl 
from a London Music Hall who, accompanied 


A 


by an accordeon, perpetually wishes she “ were 
a bird,” in which aspiration we have deep sym- 
pathy, whether regarding the better song that 
might be expected or the possibility that she 
might try her wings. However, the Orientals 
listen to her with admiration, just as we might 
to a genuine pink or black singing-girl, however 
she might screech. 

Entering the main building, we find a long 
double -sheif devoted to American JMaizena 
(which the jury decided had not been improved 
since former exhibitions), preserved fishes and 
fruits, and, above all, American wines. These 
wines have produced some sensation. When 
Thackeray visited New Orleans he wrote that it 
was impossible to think meanly of the institu- 
tions of a people among whom he found as good 

Surgundy as he could get in France; and it i 
not improbable that he was still under the in 
fluence of that generous wine when he fell int 
his blunders about the American war. In tha 
sentiment, however, he used one of the mos 
If Con 
gress, in addition to its provision that its repr: 
sentatives abroad shall use only the Amei 
dress, should also decree that they must use on 
their tables the Cincinnati Catawba—say that 
of Mr. Werke, whose wine is golden and wins 
golden opinions—there is no telling how much 
might be accomplished in the way of spreading 
republican ideas. There are here Missouri 
wines, which are yet a trifle rough; Californian 
wines, which are of rich flavor and prophesy 
wondrous things for the future; but the still 
and sparkling wines of Cincinnati are as yet un- 
surpassed. Mr. Flagg, son-in-law of the late 
Nicholas Longworth, exhibits the ‘‘ Golden 
Wedding,” a first-pressure wine of the vintage 
of 1859, the year in which old Mr. Longworth 
celebrated his Golden Wedding. Mr. Werke, 
however, seems to have brought to the highest 
culture of which it is susceptible the exquisite 
flavor of the Catawba grape, a flavor which the 
Old World does not hold in all its suns and 
Great ears of Indian corn, and lofty 
stalks of sugar-cane, form a fit frame about 


ican 


soils. 


Before leaving this attractive shelf I may say 
that, in my opinion, a good market might just 
now be opened in Europe, particularly in En 
An article in the 





last Edinburgh Review, showing the terrible ex- 
tent of wine-adulteration on the Continent, is 
but one expression of the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion which surrounds the wine-trade of Europe. 
Under these circumstances the Catawba wines 
might be successfully introduced, were it not 
for the large price demanded for them. It is 
well known in Ohio that the late Mr. Longworth 
admitted that he could sell his wines at half the 
price which he asked, but that he did not do so 
because he could not compete for the supply of 
the American marké with a low-priced wine. 
Fashionable people would not at their enter- 
tainments use a wine known to be of lower price 
than foreign wines. His reason was not very 
complimentary to the good sense of the Ameri 
cans or their guests. A member of the English 
Parliament recently consulted me about Amer- 
ican wines, saying he desired to import some 
but on learning that it 
would, by the time it had arrived in London, 
have cost as much as some Moselle he knew to 
be genuine, and possibly a little more, he gave 
up the idea. Had he ordered the wine it would 
have-been the means of introducing it to an im 
portant circle of English society. 


for his private use ; 


The main department of American machinery, 
which we now enter, is not imposing to the eye. 
The models by which it is represented are gen- 
erally small, as compared with the machines ex 
hibited by England and France. In fact, the 
distance of America has had its effect here, in- 
ducing inventors to construct small models of 
their machines for exhibition, where it was pos- 
sible, while inventors nearer at hand have sent 
chiefly the machines themselves, which are con- 
With a jury of idealists the 
American machinery would fare well. With 
the actual juries, however, the American ma- 
chinery—although on the whole well rewarded 
—would have done better had not so many of the 
nventions referred to conditions of work but lit- 
tle known to the Old World, unknown particu- 
larly to France and England, which generally 
decided the verdicts in this class. Some of the 
American inventions, for instance, are for the 
system of river and lake steamers of large size, 


tinually at work. 


whereas such an internal system is almost un- 
known here. The tobacco-cutting machine, 
with its twenty-seven changes, is admirable 
where it is desirable that tobacco shall be cut 
at the rate of 500 pounds an hour; but the ju- 
ries of Western Europe hear an announcement 
of such a machine without emotion, 

And here I am compelled to remark that 
there is a great deal of human nature in ‘uries. 
How small 'a thing—a growing aspiration for 
breakfast in ‘some juror’s breast, a stomach mu- 
tinous for a glass of wine, a slight cold in the 
head—may decide the fate of the competitor. 
An honest-seeming fellow, who I believe spoke 
the truth, assured me that he lost the gold medal 
for his machine because one of the jurors had 
cut his finger on it. He had seen the foreman 
write his name in the gold-medal book, but 
meantime one of the party touched some point 
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and got his finger cut. ‘I did not see it, un- 
fortunately,” said the exhibitor, “and when 
the juror said to me, ‘isn’t this a very danger 
ous machine?’ I replied, ‘If any body is fool 
enough to poke his hand into it while it’s going 
it is.’ Just then I saw the man wrap his finger 
in his handkerchief, and presently the foreman 
scratched me out of the book.” Yet another 
lost his reward because, admirably as-his inven- 
tion secured its end, it required (as a juryman 
“T had great 
difficulty,” said this exhibitor, ‘‘in persuading 
the man that he was an . 

The most constant and faithful investigators 
of the American machinery were the English. 

eral of these were very eminent constructors 


said) too long for explanation. 


ass, 


and workers of machinery themselves, and such 
was their enthusiasm for some of the American 
works — especially for Corliss’s engine, whic! 
wielded its Titanic power gently as an infant 
breathing, the corset-weaving, the type-dressing 
machines, and the broad cassimere loom from 
Worcester—that groups of them could often be 
seen around them explaining their merits to by- 
standers. ‘Americans here,” said a leading 
exhibitor from the United States to me, ** owe 
one half of their medals to the common-sense of 
English manufacturers, who are never to be de- 
ceived about the value of a piece of work or 
an invention.” 

In conversing one morning with a very emi 
nent English engineer who had been examining 
the American machinery, he said, ‘It differs 
from nearly all the machinery of other countries 
in having originality. The American machines 
We of the Old World 
do little more than perfect old principles, and 


are so many new ideas. 


invent new adaptations for an old machine; 
naturally, too, because the grooves in which our 
manufactures are to run have long since been 
determined, There is nothing requiring men- 
tal leaps, and we don’t take leaps, nor train our- 
selves forthem. But imAmerica there is shown 
all the contrivances and ingenuity which might 
be called up to his aid by a man of wit placed 
in strange, unprecedented circumstances, where 
ordinary implements and old plans could not aid 
him at all. In these odd ideas in wood and 
iron I can -ead, more than in any book, what 
an extraordinary country that is over there, 
which is calling out talents from Old World 
brains whose existence was never before sus- 
pected.” 

The American section abounds in small things 
which are apt to be overlooked, and which 
would seem to have been arranged by persons 
who did not know their value. It was only as 
I was looking up from some other object that 
my eye was caught by some exquisite pictures, 
by Miss M‘Daniel, wrought entirely in flowers 
and leaves, the natural colors of which she has 
found the means of preserving to perfection. 
The leaf makes a perfect tree for her little land- 
scape, and there is no end to the transformations 
of mosses and petals under her art. Near these, 
almost hidden awayy are some quaint figures 
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which seem to be little cows, goats, men, and 
women, but which disappear on a close inspec- 
tion into quaint kalmia-roots. There are hung 
too far away from other photographs, and just 
where they would be the least observed, a series 
of thirty magnificent photographs (20 by 14 
inches), giving the grandest scenes in the 
mountains of New England and New York. 
The various American marbles and American 
woods are well displayed, and Mr. Barlow's 
Orrery is continually surrounded by an admir- 
ing company. 

The rival piano-fortes of Steinway and Chick- 
ering are continually going, a compromise hay 
ing been reached between the two makers— 
whose feeling toward each other could, I fear, 
hardly be expressed by the harmonies of their 
instruments—by which a tune is performed first 
on one and then on the other. However, I 
fear that there is a vast deal of internal discord 
beneath nearly all of the music heard in the Ex- 
hibition, 

Continuing our walk toward the centre of the 
Exhibition we come next to a very fine collec- 
tion of fossils from Illinois, for which large 
prices have been eagerly offered by the agents 
of Old World museums, It is full of specimens 


of rare value, and has been obtained, I believe, | 


by Dr. Emile Goubert in exchange for a much 
larger collection of fussils from this hemisphere. 
Near to these are the American fossils of the 
future, if we may so hope; the weapons, belts, 
arrows, wampums, beads, etc., of the Indians. 
The collection is not as large as it should have 
been, but is very interesting. There is, espe- 
Gially, a valuable collection of the beads used 
by the Indians, as European ethnologists be- 
lieve, for counting, and furnishing thus a sign 
of some remote connection between them and 
the various savage tribes of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere who used beads for the same purpose, a 
practice still preserved in the Rosary. 


joying a laugh at the peremptory “‘ Hands off, 
if you please!” with which the American arti- 
cles are labeled, instead of the courteous ‘‘ On 
est pri€é de ne toucher pas” found elsewhere. 
Tiffany has here some beautiful little silver 
steambeats, and Mr. Barton of Wisconsin has 
a small mosaic stone-glass table containing 
96,321 pieces, which combine to give curious 
and certainly original likenesses of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and other celebrities, 
splendid Storm Indicator, and admirable Astro- 


nomic Clocks and Register, the latter from | 


Boston, 

Much attention is excited by the fine raised 
maps and books for the blind, but still more by 
the large case of American bank-notes. 
anxiety in Europe to see the ‘‘ greenback” is 
surpassed only by the desire in America to have 
the same converted into an archxological curios- 
ity. 


to note, look down from the walls, can hardly 
compete with the engravings of the American 


There is a | 


The | 


| should be complete. 
Even the Brooklyn and New York beau- | 
ties, who, well washed and cleaned I am happy | 
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Bank Note Company. Nevertheless it is th 
opinion of some good critics that the said ladies 
are%second to none in the gallery of photographs 
for beauty. Nearthem are some of “ our 
remarkable men” — Johnson (Presiden 


A 


most 


Stanberry being very comfortably and appr. 
ately shown as the two wings of Robert © 

American destiny overhangs them, howeve1 
the brow of Walt Whitman and the 
eyes of Lucretia Mott. d to 
best 


Iam gla : 
American heads well represented, 
Hunt's portrait of Linc@ln in the gallery of 
paintings does not, however, to my mind, « 
vey an adequate impression of the late P: 
dent. While I was looking at it a French gen 
tleman brought a lady to see it. “That is it,” 
he said. ‘* Who is it?” asked. ‘TI 
great American President — Lincoln,” he r 
plied. _ Impossible 
dismay. 

The stroll through the American section ha 
ing, at the end of it, brought us into the Pictur 
Gallery, I take the opportunity to complet 


s0 


she 


she cried, in evid 


| briefly as I can the notes begun in my form 


article, already referred to, upon the national 
collections here. 

Mr. Henry O'Neil, A.R.A., in a recent paper 
on the Picture-gatherings of Paris, speaks of 
the pre-Raphaelist School as having produced 
a reaction unfavorable to British Art. ‘By a 
natural reaction,” he says, ‘*‘from the unintel 
lectual imitation of the minutest details in na 
ture, which for a while puzzled the Art-world, 
the young painters of the present day are goin; 
to the opposite extreme, and I can not but think 
that such a practice in early life is utterly per- 
nicious, for it is sure to end in unintelligibility. 
For unsatisfactory as was the downright realism 
of the pre-Raphaelite school, it was at least a 
healthy change from the conventionality which 


} 


preceded it; whereas the sudden change to the 


| opposite vice of incompleteness is pernicious 
As we pass we find a group of foreigners en- | 


and actually fatal to a student’s progress.” It 
is true that the favorites of the Royal Academy 
are reactionists; they follow in the footsteps of 
these who once despised Hogarth, and petted 
his now forgotten rival Hudson; but it is also 
true that the central idea of pre-Raphaclism is 
profoundly influencing every department of Art 
in England to-day. This is true not of picture 
alone, but of poems and history. Carlyle and 
Tennyson, and still more Browning and Swin- 
burne, are men whose greatest distinction is 
their interpretation of details and their realism. 
It is true, however, that pre-Raphaelism had a 


| deep fault—that was, it too equally emphasized 


each object in a picture, so that its works seem 
ed to have no great leading aim. A picture, 
like a man, should have its forte—its selected 
purpose; and this should not be confusable 
with incidental things, although these also 
The persons of the chorus 
ought not to be so elaborately dressed or so 
prominently placed as to be mistaken for the 
heroine of the play, with whom they are onl) 
to sympathize. The tendency of the best art- 





MORE 


OF THE 


ists in England i 
completeness in de _ but also to the just sub- 
1d though Art is an ex- 
grows there only through 


not 


every where toward greater 


ordination of them. <A 
otic in England, and 
the utmost pains—the v vali knowing 
good pictures, and willing to pay highest prices 
for worst work, thus corrupting the 
it is not improbable that « he Acad- 
day and 
iful style of art, of which pre-Raphaelism 
is vot wild i-honey« 1 Voice in the Desert. At 
y rate, in walking through many of the na 
tional galleries here at Paris I am sure that I 
an and om ; very bea 
ful—wherever the pre-Raphaelite infiuence has 
xtended. It is to grow in Englan l, 
Italy and on the Northern 
Belgium, blossoming in Fr: 
absence may be tre iced through man) 
Austria, Switzerland—in hard, 
id in va In short, 
I am convinced by while 
pre-Raphael a final unfold 
Art, it is a and structured 
= in the development of it, and that all na- 
the ~ in respect to 

m, be classified as higher or lower as 

> not yet reached that phase. 

“The F rench artists seem to me the only ones 
who have passed that phase; 
bvious. They had a constituency who knew 
by what was beautiful. Any one who 
walks around the Madeleine on the day when 
its base is fringed with flowers for sale by old 
women, 


painters 
itside of t 


there By one appear a new 


emy 
i 


eaut 


trace— too, in steps uti- 


striving 


budding in Rhine, 


blooming in 


And 
lands—Russia, 


ince, 


rough strokes, ¢ gue aie S. 
this Exhibition that 
ism is by no means 


ing neces: 


ary 


present may, 


e or h: 


and the reason is 


by instinct 


will see that the flowers are arranged 
by the same art that branched out into the col 
onnade and capitals All these 
go to make the soil from which French artists 
Turner was indeed reared in a dismal 
back court of Covent Garden, where his chief 
prospects—morning, noon, and night—were the 


of the church. 


grow. 


litter and sweepings of the cabbage-market; but 
such sturdy, indigenous souls as that of Turner 
are rare advents in history. The record of art 
ists who have been buried in London litter and 
soot, instead of crystallizing them into gems, is 
unknown ; the record of those whose genius the 
eauty of France has allured into the upper 
light is known. These have had no rich Phil- 
istines from Manchester or Liverpool to corrupt 
their purest aspirations. At least none hither- 
to; but there is much reason to fear that the 
present condition of French art is climacteric, 
and even that faint signs of decadence are al 
ready discernible. That such a painter as Ca- 
banel should have been the first to step forward 
at the distribution to receive the grand prize 
and the decoration is a significant fact. He 
voted for himself, it is true, and he no doubt 
was able to secure, by his position as Chief 
at the Academy, the support of some 
e could support in turn; but, after all, 
pre-eminence of Cabanel is a sign that 
French art has passed its full-blown beauty, 
and is now cabbaging out into something coarse. 
There is hardly any thing here by that artist 


Professor 
whom h 
the 
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paroreney In hi 
Paradises— 
atti ital look of a French 
ve of M’lle Abingdon 
mnfident 

Il est 
nce of 
e of 


which 
Paradise— 
there is the clippe , 
garden; Eve is just the 
at the Variétés last 
that near by there 
lefendu to , 
Me who, as he came the wak 
rotund Cabanel, seemed much fitter t 
than painting th 
of French art. 
French of both 
nd culture, Rousseau was the f 
but hardly the second up 
dying, but with a noble visage—h 
an impersonation of the genius of Frenc! 
having lit ne torches of all Euroy 
h extinction. 
the absence from the 
Imperial throng of the greatest pupil of Dela- 
he, P. E. Frere—or, as John Ruskin loves t 
him, the Brothe st wh« France 
to expre of hers 
whose banner I for- 
the light he said, 
The great characteristic of the best art of om 
day is its compassionateness, and the man who 
id of it is Edouard Frere—Ed 
ward the Brother!” This artist has—shov« 
almost out of sight, it is true i 
this exhibition which call up sacred tears, \ 
which paint oe poverty and sorrow that 
ikin to His who had not where to lay 
He grasps our hand and takes us to the ‘ 
r the Aged at Rouen,’ 
rene content of those whose day of work 
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1 one is c¢ 
ywoard with, 
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‘issonier 
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las€ 
artist 
decorated 
came pale, w 
e seemed to 
me 
Art, which, 
is itself threatened wit 
Significant 


also was 


—the arti m 


created 
when 


get in 


stands at the he: 


1 
—some work 


his head, 
Asy- 
lum {i vhere we witness 
the se 
into the 


** first 


and who are nearing home; 
lowly cottage where the child is lisping its 
prayer,” or another takes its ‘‘ first steps ;” hard 
by ‘* the little wood-cutters” are beginning mer- 
rily the life that will be hard. But it is not the 
painter of scenes like these that the hero of 
December 2 loves to honor; it is the day for 
the ene. of glorious deeds that never oc- 
curred, battles never fough sxcept in the 
lying pages of Bazancourt’s **¢ ‘rimea”’—of those 
who paint gaudy epaulets on shoulders which 
would disgrace any not made of paper. 

I have already intimated that the influence 
of French Art is shown strongly in the Belgian 
Gallery; but it must not be supposed that the 
latter is characterized by any servility; on the 
contrary there are few countries, if any, whose 
: The B 
paintings have a freedom and ease which are 
generally found in nations only at the beginning 
of a great artistic career. The French influ- 
ence seems to hs gone just far enough to re- 
lieve that country of the great heavy flesh-and- 
blood style of Rubens which had so long weighed 
upon it. Leys Antwerp seems to me the 
finest of the new Belgian school, 
three works of his relating to Luther and the 
Reformation which subtly connect the advance 
in art in Belgium with 
which has so filled that 


is over, 


art suggests a more original life. ‘Igian 


ve 


and there are 


the religious progress 


country with excite- 
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ment during recent years. One of the pictures 
to which I refer represents Luther as a child 
singing Christmas hymns‘in the streets of Eisen- 
ach; a second gives a view of the interior of 
Luther’s house at Wittenburg ; and a third—a 
powerful picture—represents a Conference in 
the time of the Reformation. I am glad to be 
informed that the young King of the Belgians 
has the good sense to be a warm admirer of 
Leys. F. Pauwels also, though now a Profes- 
sor in the Ducal Academy of Weimar, is a Bel- 
gian and exhibits his works in this gallery. He 
has two works here in which there is a rare 
mingling of bold outlines with sensitive lights 
and shades. The scene of each relates to the 
events which immediately followed the death 
of Philip Van Artevelde. The one represents 
the leading citizens of Ghent brought to do 
penance before Philip the Hard, who, before he 
would confirm the treaty which restored the 
Flemish franchises, demanded that these lead- 
ing citizens should kneel before him with ropes 
around their necks and implore his mercy. 
The noble-looking men are brought out nearly 
stripped and with ropes around their necks ; but 
they will not kneel and confess their patriotism 
asin, nor implore mercy, The negotiation is 
almost broken off when the Duchess of Brabant 
and the Countess of Nevers throw themselves at 
the feet of the Duke; the Duchess Marguerite 
also, leaving her throne, kneels at his feet, and 
he relents. The venerable citizens look on si- 
lently. The other painting represents the wid- 
ow of Van Artevelde, who had been massacred 
by the town he saved (Ghent), bringing her 
treasures to relieve the distress of the same peo- 
ple when they were surrounded by Louis de 
Neale. The lady is in deep mourning, and her 
demeanor and face, in which there is no con- 


. > . . | 
sciousness whatever of the heroism of her ac- 


tion, are most noble. There are other Belgian 


works here of wonderful power, but I can no- | 


tice only a few in each gallery, and indeed must 
pass over some collections altogether. For ex- 
ample, the Dutch paintings, although generally 
interesting, seem to be just what Dutch pictures 
have been for some time well known to be. 
the juries pass by really valuable articles with 
the remark, ‘‘ Unimproved since the last Exhi- 
bition,” so must the critic pass by the Art-Gal- 
lery of Holland, and to a great extent that of 
Italy also, whose fifty paintings here are, with 
a few exceptions, disappointing. Of the Italian 
sculpture I shall have something to say pres- 
ently. 

There are some countries whose Art-galleries 
seem to indicate a diffused genius of a peculiar 
and high kind, embodied but measurably in any 
special works, scattered in felicitous touches over 
many. 
ing the Bavarian gallery, now lighting up some 
old Suabian story on the canvas of Enhuber or 
Baumgarten, or adding the canonization of Art 
to Elizabeth of Hungary under the hand of 
Liezenmayer; and one can only predict that 


this rich atmosphere holds great works in solu- | 


As | 


| chestra of forms and hues. 


| iognomical character. 


There is a certain wild beauty pervad- | 


———_—__—__——_«— ———- —__—___. 
tion. There is asimilar hint of reserved powei 
among the few pictures which Portugal has sent 
here, one of which is indeed a marvelous pro 
duction. It js by Professor Lupi, of Lisbon. 
and represents Tintoretto interrupting the paint- 
ing of his dead daughter's portrait to gaze upon 
her. The Viscount Menezes, of the Portuguese 
Legation at Rome, has dealt well, also, by a 
good subject in his Salvator Rosa, while held 
prisoner by Calabrian bandits, drawing the por 
trait of a woman crowned with vine leaves and 
holding a cup. As for Switzerland it has here 
many paintings industriously worked, scientific- 
ally accurate; but there is a general hardness 
of color and a painful absence of imagination, 
The mountain-pictures are like magnified and 
painted photographs. Occasionally there are 
(as by Koller) good animals, 

In estimating the German pictures it is abso- 
lutely necessary to cleanse one’s eyes of the ti- 
tles, eulogies, honors, and so forth, which are so 
lavishly bestowed upon so many of them. There 
were until lately —Jium fuit—so many German 
kings and princes, each with his favorite or 
court artist, that German criticism has been fi 
from pure. The best way is to judge the pic- 
tures sent from Germany without reference to 
the honors ascribed to their artists in the Cat- 
alogue, even at the risk of giving an eccentric 
estimate. The main fault of German—espe 
cially of Prussian—art would seem to be an al 
most Chinese fidelity. A picture ought to have 
a leading feature or aim, and around that ought 
to be painted so much of its natural enyiron 
ment as is the natural setting of the main feat- 
ure. 


Because other things are occasionally 
found connected with an object does not furnish 
a‘reason for introducing them into a picture of 


that object. Every thing is, indeed, in science 
connected with every thing else; but the old 
German who, in his biography of Luther, be 
gan with a complete treatise on the geology 


|about Erfurth, carried the matter rather far. 


Art differs from science. Many of these pic 
tures are loaded with figures and objects, which 
render simplicity, and consequently impressive 
ness, impossible. At times I have suspected 
that the majority of German painters, North 


and South, are also so musical that they deem 


no theme fully rendered except by a whole or- 
The chief excel- 
lence of German art seems to me to be its phys 
Many of the forms seem 
to have been built as a soul builds its body, such 
meaning has every line. These artists have en- 


| tered into the inmost nature of rock, cascade, 


sheep, and man. How should the grave Pro 
fessor Knaus, of Weisbaden, unless he had a 
Shakspearian touch.in him, have caught the 
very trick and humor of this mountebank per- 
forming with his wonderful canaries in a barn, 
and the stupid wonder of that countryman, who 
sees the birds released from his familiar old hat? 
A whole volume on expression might be written 
after studying the work of Schissel, of Wurt- 
emburg, representing a dumbfounded school- 





master, who, having returned after some ab- 
sence, finds all his pupils smoking, and enjoy- 
ing every phase of fumitive, and, it is to be 
feared, fugitive, delight. Loffler of Vienna, 
with equal skill, reverses the situation in ‘* The 
Cordial, ’ which shows an old and solemn school 
master slyly treating himself to a glass of strong 
waters during recess, unaware that the young- 
sters are watching him through a window. 
These, though characteristic, are by no means, 
however, among the greatest German paiutings 
in the Exhibition. 

The finest in this section of the Art-g: . 
seems to me to.be “The Death of Philip II. 
of Spain,” by Keller of Baden. There is per- 
haps a little more splendor about the drapery 
than could really have been seen on such an 
occasion; but the head and look of the dying 
King, who sits in a chair, while his son kneels 
at his feet, and the priest praying in the back 
ground, form a picture in which the passionand 
power are not marred by any thing theatrical. 
Somewhat too crowded, but yet full of 
and movement, is the picture of a tumult at a 
banquet among Wallenstein’s generals at Pil 
sen, by Herr Scholtz of Dresden. Hoberlin, 
of Wurtemburg, has treated with much vigor a 
subject which has recently interested the pub- 
lic—namely, the departure of some monks from a 
convent which has been suppressed by soldiers. 


force 


It is marred, however, by the improbability in 
troduced by making the soldiers jeer two breth- 
ren who are staggering under the weight of the 
Virgin they are bearing with them. I founda 
certain fascination in Henneberg’s interpreta- 
tion of Burger’s ** Wi'd Huntsman.” 

In Austria all styles and schools crop up, as 
might be expected of a country formed by a 
fortuitous concourse of the fragments of nation 
alities. One of the best from Vienna is a pa- 
thetic picture by Friedlander, the ‘*‘ Mont de 
Piété.” 


their most valued possessions are selected from 


The persons who have come to pledge 


various walks of life, and the contrasts present- 
ed are fine. A young widow surrenders her 
husband’s sword; and near her an aged peas- 
ant offers her cloak; but the finest thing is the | 
touching struggle with which an old musician | 
parts with his violin. 

In the Danish gallery the finest paintings 
are those of Madame Jerechan. That lady | 
has seven works here, all Danish or Scandina- | 
vian subjects, which are well worthy of study— | 
particularly those which represent the coast and 
fisherman of the North. In this section, also, | 
are to be found the latest etchings of L. Frolich, 
the author of “ Mademoiselle Lile” and her ad- 
ventures. These etchings represent an allegory | 
of “Labor,” designed for the Exchange at Co- 
peuhagen, *‘ Hero and Leander,” and other sub- | 
jects, and are in every respect admirable. 

There are in the Art-galleries many works 
which are hardly to be looked upon with a crit- 
ical eye, being rather in the domain of curiosi- 
ties than productions of Art. The entire | 
Egyptian gallery, for example, consists of a| 


| Sculpture in the Exhibition. 
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highly valuable series of rough but well-drawn 


sketches of the most interesting monuments of 
Egypt. They were made by Mr. G. Le Grey, 
who accompanied the sons of the present Vice- 
roy on a voyage through Upper Egypt, and an 
examination of them is the best compensation 
one can have for not seeing the things them- 
selves, Then in the Belgian there are eight 
little in by L. Harze of 
Brussels, whose genius lies in the same direc- 
tion with that of Mr. Rogers of America, whom 
he even surpasses in the ability to convey sub- 


groups terra-cotta, 


and an 
Hitherto the large use 
made of terra-cotta in Prussia and in Switzerland 
for making models of ancient statues, temples, 


tilties of feeling through small forms 
inexpressive material, 


and the like, for the use of academies (an admir 
able collection of which was obtained for the 
University of Michigan by Professor White), has 
been thought the final advantage of this cheap 
material. M. Harze has shown to the people, 
whose bursts of laughter sufficiently direct the 
visitors to his groups, that to geni 
commun, ‘* The Gentleman 
‘Tartuffe” of Moliére, the * 


rothea” 


us nothing 
Citizen” and 
Falstaff and Do- 
of Shakspeare are charming. The 
group which seems to give most delight, how- 
ever, is that of ‘* The Blind Mother”—a subject 
from Béranger. 


The blind old lady, suspecting 
the amorous proceedings between her daughter 
and the lover which she can not see, and the 
little dog whose barking one can almost see, are 
indeed wonderful. I may also mention among 
the art-singularities a strange, 
Chili, in which the barbaric and old Christian 
ideas are pow erfully blended. It represents, so 
far as I can judge, ‘Satan falling from Heavy 
en,” and it is this Satan which comprises the 
amazing characteristics of the picture. He has 
the body of a man, slight picturesque horns, a 
tuft of hair growing out of the small of his back ; 
he grasps a most fascinating serpent, and his two 
legs are the coils of two serpents whose colors 
and marking are dazzlingly brilliant. The 
hues of this painting are almost too dazzling for 
the eye. The idea pervading it denoted to my 
mind a transition from a serpent-worship such 
as prevails in Dahomey, to a period when under 


wild picture from 


| a belief in another deity the serpent is dethroned ; 


for there is much reason to believe that the ac- 
credited devils of any country are its original 
and subsequently outlawed deities. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of the 
Once upon a time, 
when all Boston was at a white heat about the 
works of Greenough, Crawford, and one or 
two younger American sculptors, Mr. Emerson 
caused a sentimental swoon in all the drawing- 


| rooms of that city by suggesting the horrible 


idea that sculpture was as an art blasé, and 
would probably be used by posterity for decora- 
tive purposes, If any of the sufferers by that 
prophecy have been among those who have, as 
the French allege, given an ** American tone” 
to the society of the Exhibition, they must have 
often felt their wounds smart. Not only has 
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sculpture been placed in the catalogue in the 
same class with ‘‘ die-sinking, stone and cameo 
engraving, etc.,” but this classification corre- 
sponds with the fact that nearly all the sculpture 
here is used as ornamentation for the central 
garden! Here are the finest marble statues, 
made by the best living sculptors, standing out 
and blackening under the weather. And, alas, 
it is wonderful how precisely adapted for that 
purpose most of it * One-third, perhaps 
more, of the sculpture here is avowedly made 
for architectural decoration, as caryatides, pan- 
elings, and so on; and this third will by no 
means suffer by comparison with the two-thirds 
intended for high art. In England, particularly, 
sculpture seems to have gone off into the mak- 
ing of busts and other monumental purposes. 
Some English sculptors do indeed aim at higher 
work; but the only criticism that can be made 
on their work is that which Voltaire made on 
his friend’s Ode to Posterity—‘‘ it will fail to 
reach its address.” 

The French sculpture is much better, but 
only a few pieces by Paul Dubois, Aimé Millet, 
and Carpeaux seem to me to be noble works. 
The last-named artist has wrought a powerful 
tragedy in grand marble in his group of ‘* Ugolin 
seeing his Children perishing with Hunger in 
Prison” (Dante, Inf., c. 33). 

But it is the Italian sculpture which surpasses 
all other in the Exhibition, and at the same 
time most forcibly suggests that sculpture is a 
passing art. Let any one look at the Milonian 
Venus, or the Hermaphrodite in the Louvre, 
and then visit the Italian section where Vela’s 
“Dying Napoleon,” Dupré’s “ Piety,” and “ In- 
fant Bacchus,” and other notable works appear, 
and he will perceive that the best sculpture here 
is trying to repeat what can not be repeated. 
These marbles are fit only to be placed in a 
cemetery of the great old artists whose works 
they commemorate. 

Nevertheless a walk through the central gar- 
den where the sculpture is kept is very pleasant. 
Here is a boy holding up a bird which came 
from one quarter of the world ; another sculptor | 
fortunately sent another boy with a bow and | 
arrow ; these two are put opposite, so that one 
boyseems about to shoot the other’s bird. There | 
is an interesting figure (by Thiebaut) of the 
Enemy Sowing Tares., There is a poor little | 
naked shivering girl with her cithara, who illus- | 
trates La Fontaine’s fable of the Grasshopper | 
and the Ant: 

‘*La cigale ayant chante, 
Tout l’été, 

Se trouva fort déporvue 

Quant le vise fut venue.’ 


* The eminent French critic, H. de la Madeléne 
thinks that both painting and sculpture are becoming 
fossil arts—an effect which he attributes to the general 
skepticism of the age. ‘ On sent,” he says, ‘‘ que le sol 


se dérobe sous leurs pieds, et que Vombre grandit s*épais- | 


sit autour deux. L'heure approche ou la grande sculp- 
ture ira rejoindre la grande peinture dans la fosse com- 
mune, et voici Vere prochaine du buste, de la statuette et 
du médaillon.” But some may not credit a critic who 
thinks Whistler the only artist in America! 
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It is by Cambos (of France), and is quite love- 
ly. Argenti has a charming little fifteen-year- 
old dreamer, were one not harassed by the 
thought that if the child were to stretch herself 
the bed would not be long enough for her by 
half a foot. . 

But it is impossible to go the rounds of these 
Sapphos, Modestys, Innocences, Virgins Bath- 
ing, or at the Toilet, or in a hundred other sit- 
uations—im} without feeling that 
they are quite as exhaustible as 
I am quite ready to adopt the answer put by 
Punch in the * intelligent American’s” mouth : 
‘*Well, stranger, don’t seem to s 
them stone gals.” 


vossible, I say, 


ones self; and 


ee 


>n in 

Yes, sculpture certainly and swiftly, painting 
probably but slowly, are becoming respectively 
mural reliefs and interior frescoes ; and what is 
to take their places? Answer: there is a man 
in the Exhibition with a Photographie C 


\ 


amera 


by which he is able to catch not only forms but 


colors. These colors appear upon his plate, 
the very hues of nature, with all their freshness 
and depth; but while you look with amazement 
upon them they fade away. The art of retain- 
ing them is not yet discovered; but hundreds 
of skillful experimenters are at this moment 
running a race to discover the means of retain- 
ing these colors, and when the discovery is 
made, as it must inevitably be, the sun will be 
the sufficient sculptor and painter for the hu- 
man race; and the genius which once uttered 
itself on stone and canvas will be (let us hope!) 
adequately employed in rearing amidst happier 
societies human forms and blooms worthy to be 
looked upon and retained by the Eye of Day. 
John Ruskin devoting his fortune to furnish the 
poor of London—so many as he can reach—with 
clean and bright homes, is painting a grander 
picture than any he ever criticised ; and he does 
but paint the way for the coming Angelos and 
Raphaels of the street. The Genius of Art may 
well use the language of Jules the sculptor, when 
he must choose between his marble Psyche and 
his helpless untaught Phéne : 
“Shall to produce form out of unshaped stuff 

Be Art—and, further, to evoke a soul 

From form, be nothing? This new soul is mine 

‘spy Stand aside-— 

IT do but break these paltry models up 

To begin Art afresh.”* 

In the neighboring section of the Exhibition 
called L’ Histoire du Travail—the second from 


the centre of the circular galleries of which the 
| building is composed between the paintings and 
the photographs—one may trace other arts that 


have risen and passed away. Many times 
walking through it have I had occasion to re- 
member Wendell Phillips’s lecture on the ‘* Lost 
Arts.” In vain will one try to find amids. the 
new mosaics, for example, in the building any 
thing at all resembling the really artistic ones 
made in the old times. There is a surface on 
'these old porcelains which the Wedgewoods 
can as little recover as the workmen of Berlin 


obert Browning, Pippa Passes. 
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\ 
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can recover the art of making these Damascus 
blades. 
adorn this section represent more than two cen- 
turies, and show that, as this kind of work has 
become less of an art, the skill which could 
make them has been transferred to the making 
of superb carpets. ‘he tapestries now made 
at the Gobelins and the establish 
ments are very handsome, no doubt; but the 
figures and scenes represented on them were all 


The tapestries also which every where 


Beauvais 


drawn to suit the exigencies of tapestry work, 
not as artists might conceive them. With an 
cient tapestry the reverse was the case; the 
weaver accommodated himself to Raphael, not 
Raphael to the weaver. In tapestry work there 
is work precisely corresponding to mosaic work ; 
the weaver must, that is, sit by his work and 
knit in at this or that point the special colors 
required. When this was done in earlier days 
tapestry was as much the necessity of a fine 
mansion as carpet or curtain now; but it has 
een now superseded by wall-paper, frescoing, 
and the like. It doesn’t compensate an artist 
to cramp his picture, and it doesn’t pay the 
manufacturer to follow the difficult flights of 
genius with his hand-shuttle; and the result is, 
that new tapestry is made now only because a 
reactionary (if not interested) government has 
tried to revive the fashion of adorning rooms 
with them by using them at the Tuileries, and by 
making presents of them to a few other princes. 
It is a forced trade; and all the tapestry now 
made in France will be eagerly sold for old coun- 
terpanes in less than fifty years from now. 

It requires considerable courage to enter a 
European museum. There are usually so many 
things demanding attention that the wits are 
scattered as disjecta membra about the room. 
How distressing when one wishes only a modest 
steak to be suddenly surrounded by twenty thou- 
sand rare and spicy dishes! Nevertheless I 
think that this museum nuisance with which 
every voyager in the Old World is familiar is 
due to the absence of any thing like a Science 
of History at the time these collections were 
made. ‘There is apparently no connection be- 
tween the ancient saurian tracks and Luther’s 
old shoe, which one finds side by side at Frank- 
fort; but nevertheless from the saurian tracks a 
man science would have drawn all other 
tracks animal, savage, and civilized up to those 
raced pretty deeply on the old sandstones of 
theology by Luther’s new shoes. Were the de- 
partment of the ‘‘ History of Labor” in this Ex- 
hibition only geologically arranged, so to speak, 
it would be the most interesting series of rooms 
ever open to a Student of Humanity. As it is 
it is made such by those who are already alive 
to the wondrous romance of Man, which is 
being recovered chapter by chapter — Stone 
Age, Bone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age—a ro- 
mance, which, when its thrilling plot and mar- 
velous illustrations are generally known, will 
relegate our novels to the old cases which con- 
tain the illuminated missals. 

This department should have been arranged 


of 


Ages of all the i 


suc 


so that the Stone 
have 


races sh 


been in one 


room, 


the subsequent ages 


being collected after the same comparative meth- 
od ; the vestiges of man 
without having the strata broken. As it 
ike their 
tremend on 
breakfast a la 
and see in a 


so that we might trace 
how 
is, the knowing ones have to m: 
It has a 
imagination to go 
at the Maison 
a heap of shells (snail 


own 
classification. sus effect 
} 


he from a 


Dorée 


t 
J urchette 
glass box i 
and animal bones—the débris of th 

past known to be human, and enjoyed « 

rel in Denmark many thousands of years 
And similarly there is a profound interes 
the philosopher in tracing the development of a 
sharp bone into the sword, the bow into the 
cross-bow, and thence imto the gun; the de- 
velopments of bits of bark into plates, sticks into 


knives and forks, and strings into musical in- 


struments. Each one of these po hings was 
in its day a triumph of ger : r each 
brave soul cried Eureka! Shall a race 


shall turn this whole 


some 
come 
in the future which 
palace into an archeological mus 
‘* Poor fellows, they SE to h 
best, but think of such ornaments 
on human beings ! ld they have got 
along with such wretched engines even at the 
By three things the 
present age seems to be especially linked to the 
earliest 
given to warlike implements, by a fondness for 
ysters, and the love of 
illustrations here 


m ive 


and watches 


and how ( 
rate of a mile a minute!” 


ones: by the preponderant attention 


smoking. There 
of Thor 


mark, that the serious occupations of one age 


by 
are many au’s re- 
are the sports of the next. Here, for example, 
are the belts and baubles for which old kings 
went to war; they meant then the dominion of 
‘he world. Except that they are heavily jew- 
eled, they are precisely the belts for which Say- 
ers lately fought in the prize-ring, and the bau- 
bles for which lords contend at the Derby, and 
have brought here to be the chief ornaments 
of the English avenues. 

There are some rude jars that hint of some 
medieval experiments feeling after the electric 
secret which Volta won; at the door stood a 
statue made by Marten called Telegraphic Elec- 
trique—a beautiful nude girl with a golden star 
on her forehead, holding in her hand an arrow 
The 
earliest signs of the pictorial art interested me 
much; they are cut upon the bones of a deer 
now extinct, and show that even then men of- 
fered sacrifices to their deities. Here 
dwarfish figure drinking from a horn, and there 
he pours the liquid out; I once saw the Lord 
Mayor of London show his descent from that 
dwarf by sipping ‘the loving cup,” and then 
passing it round at a dinner—that being pre- 
cisely what the ancient Druid priest did with 
his libation. : 

[he musical instruments seem traceable to 
the Germans, who doubtless got them direct 
from Pan. When Herr Ruckers—I conclude 
he was a Herr though he worked in Belgium 


feathered with two little telegraph-spools. 


is a 
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—constructed this old piano, the first grand pi- 
ano ever made, he perhaps thought that he had 
done as great a thing as the pilgrims who about 
the same time founded Plymouth. Ruckers 
made it for a princess, and frescoed it with 
loves and graces inside and odd Chinese fig- 
ures without. It belongs now to M. Herz, 
whose own pianos I can hear going outside 
(under the fingers of a flax-haired girl in rus- 
tic dress, whose looks and play together stop 
the way). But Herz does not seem to me to 
have distanced Ruckers so well as M. Debain, 
who has a piano here which can not only be 
transformed into an organ by the touch of a 
spring, but may be further changed into ar i- 
sic-box, which will play any tune on earth by 
putting the block intoit, without a musician, 
and even introduces castanets when wanted. 
It is an instrument which costs three or four 
hundred dollars, and were better than a band 
at a dancing party. 

We must not, however, wander from this an- 
tiquarian region without feasting our eyes upon 


the old porcelain, old miniatures, and the illu- | 


minated scrolls and books. ‘The Rothschilds 
have always had a passion for collecting old 
wares, especially ancient porcelains, and they 
have sent all their most valuable specimens 
here. It would seem as if our ancestors held 
that it would help digestion if a devil slowly 
came into view as one’s dinner was devoured. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, and other Biblical characters who 


are depicted; but this is on later porcelain ; 
on the earlier it is plain that the makers de- 


lighted to place devils. 
peni-like, semi-human. The later devils have 
come out of the Bible; the earlier-are like Pan 
and other pagan divinities. The French min- 
jatures seem to me most beautiful, as they are 
of older date. 
the ladies of a former generation—a never beau- 
tiful but shapely race, who, by their unconscious 
nudity, show that Venus was always, as now, 
the French Madonna. 
cent miniatures I was glad to see one repre- 
senting Napoleon I. when a youth. It is, I 
should think, accurate and full of subtlety; he 
had a well-charged fang under his soft-tinted 
beauty. Another was a picture of Talleyrand, 
quite different from any I had before seen. He 
may have been any where between thirty and 
forty when this was taken. He had mild blue 


They are bat-like, ser- 


eyes, a wide face, mouth a little simpering but | 


not without sweetness, long curling hair, and a 
long, strong nose. 

The old books with their illuminations here 
are not so numerous as those which may be 


They are chiefly portraits of | 


Among the more re- 


does our older world. 


and has an exquisite picture of Eve conversing 
with a devil of more beautiful countenance than 
herself—this devil being a beautiful woman, 
with ringlets, a swan’s neck, but whose lower 
person has the misfortune of being that of a 
predatory bird with a serpent’s tail. Near this 
book is another which competes with it in an 

tiquity ; it is an old Catholic prayer-book, with 
a strong infusion of Scandinavian mythology in 
it. This also abounds in devils, who are cast 
down into hell, a locality represented simply 
by a monstrous animal mouth. In all of these 
northern infernalisms there is a noticeable ab- 
sence—though it was the Christian era—of /ire. 
Hell still represented the realm of Hela, a re- 
gion of unmitigated cold. For a long time aft- 
erward it was not considered safe for the mis- 
sionaries to suggest to these shivering Nors¢ 

men that there was any thing so comfortable as 
fire to be attained by wickedness, Almost, if 


|not quite, as ancient as these (unfortunately 


none of them are dated) is the splendid “‘ Piayer- 
book of the wife of Kalmatheys Jansee.” In 
this there is a significant old picture of the Fa 
ther, Son, and Madonna put in the form of a 
Trinity, the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove 
being thrust into the back-ground. Another 
picture shows very curiously the blending of 
the Tree of Life with the Tree Igdrasil. The 
serpent which tempts Eve is near the bottom 
of the tree (In Igdrasil it is about the root), and 
on the top of the tree is the bird of briiliant 
plumage, which belongs purely to the Scandi- 
navian myth. 

No man, I think, who goes carefully through 
this ‘‘ Histoire du Travail,” and then examines 
the work of the modern world, can help feeling 
the deep discord with truth of those who rail 
at us of the present day as having paid the 
simplicity, genuineness, and devotion of the 
‘*heroic Past” as the price of our ingenuity 
and mechanical progress. It could, I believe, 
be demonstrated in this building that the in- 
tellectual or even the mechanical progress of 
the race may be more easily questioned than 
its moral progress. Some exquisite contriy- 
ances we seem to have entirely lost, and a 
great many of our inventions seem to be but 


| the expansions of early buds which sufficed the 


young world as their more full-blown power 
But in the higher rev!r 
of sentiment and morality every step seems to 
be out of a dark haunted purgatory into a clear 
and pure atmosphere of truth and sympathy 
with nature and man. In our taste, for ex- 


| ample—and taste is both moral and intellect- 


ual—we find a continuous and rapid progress 
toward nature. With the single exception of 


found in the British museums, and in one or | the technically-called “Fine Arts,” which do 


two other places; but this collection is remark- | not affect the question, the ancient work af- 


able for having what is believed by eminent | fords but few specimens of a love or apprecia- 


German antiquarians to be the oldest book in 
the world, at least’in the European world. It 


Looking-glass of the Conservation.” It seems 
to be a half-scriptural, half-catechetical book, 


| tion of the models of beauty, and consequently 
| of strength, with which Nature has surrounded 
is in the Dutch collection, and is entitled ‘* The | us, 


They deal—in their making of clocks, 


| watches, brooches, bracelets, and the like—in 


circles, angles, straight lines, round knobs, while 
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the workman of to-day places some animal or 
vegetable form. 

As we walk from the section we have just 
been examining we pass through the glass de 
partment, where every lamp or shade is a fruit 
or flower, and the chandeliers mosses mingling 
with crystal fountains ; and among the bronzes, 
where every known form of grace in nature is 
repeated. We observe here that whatever is 
new is in the realistic direction; the floating 
fairy is supported by a part of ker drapery touch- 
ing the earth; the boy is supported in the air 
by his skipping-rope which touches the earth as 
he leaps over it. Then the great silver services 
are lakelets on which little ships float; the cas- 
tors are orchids, the cellars shells. We pass 
down to the region of jewelry, and there find 
that the entire direction of the art of ornament- 
ation toward imitations of nature. A diamond- 
spotted salamander, a pearl butterfly ; ear-rings 
or brooches, which are golden webs with emer- 
ald or opal spiders at their centres and sapphire 
flies entering them; a little peacock with spread 
tail made into a pin; a lyre-bird breast-pin; a 
jeweled serpent for a bracelet, with a tiny watch 


devised in its head. Indeed, there is now in 


Europe, and for aught I know in America, such 
£ | 


a passion for these forms, that bright beetles, 
real ones, are brought from the four quarters of 
the globe to be set in gold and worn. Butter- 
flies’ wings of a certain tough kind that come 
from Africa, from whose wings the blue-and- 
gold sky does not fade, are treasured for the 
hair. An Indian house is exhibiting here a 
magnificent dress whose texture is gold and 
silk threads woven through burnished scarabzi! 
All this represents a normal, and, I believe, a 
healthy and beautiful tendency in the mechan- 
ism of the present time; and o.1e need not de- 
spair of being one day borne over land and sea 
by things beautiful as the horse, deer, or swan ; 
nay, through the air by gorgeous bubbles! 

By the side of Carlyle’s last wail over the 
**Phantasms” and ‘‘Hypocrisies” of English 


. ° | 
work I would place two machines lately in- 


vented by a workman with Messrs. Howard and 
Ballough of Manchester, which have won grand 
prizes in this Exhibition. One of these is a 


vast beaming machine which winds its thou- | 


sands of little threads from many spools upon 
one large beam; each of these threads supports 
a little wire looped about it; if one of these 
threads breaks the wire peg falls into a little 
hole fitted beneath it, and the entire huge ma- 
chine instantly stops until that one thread is re- 
newed! Such is the doom pronounced by En- 
glish invention upon rotten threads. 
striking—I could almost call it poetical—is the 
self-correcting and self-supplying loom, in which 
a modification of the same principle secures the 
following results: if the thread with which any 
shuttle is weaving breaks that shuttle is instant- 
ly pitched out and another falls into its place, 
and continues the work until its thread too shall 
break or fail, when another takes its place, and 
so on ad infinitum, all this being without the in- 


| world would be advanced more than by 


Still more | 
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tervention of a human hand! In such a loom 
there is virtue enough to weave the flawless 
transfiguration-raiment of humanity. And in- 
deed, though there are few such noble inven- 
tions as these, the whole spirit of the new ma 
chines of all countries is to secure sounder, com 
pleter fabrics. If our intellectual guides were 
equally self-correcting and self-stopping, and if 
systems and creeds only knew when they were 
played-out shuttles that could no more weave 
honest threads into the woof of society, the 
any 
amount of scolding or contempt. An English 
house has, at an expense of a thousand pounds, 
built a little minster, eight or ten feet high, en 
tirely of spools of variegated threads; there is 
some quaintness in the association of ideas it 
suggests which causes many a smile; but from 
those little insects which praise the Lord by 
rubbing their hind legs together, up to the shop- 
keeper who sells sound thread for sound gold, 
there is faith enough to build a truer minster 
than Westminster. 
‘*Who sweeps a room as for Thy sake 
Makes that and th’ action shine.” 

In the old Peace Congress of London some 
enthusiast his last 
legs!” There are some friends of peace who 
might make this exclamation now, though per- 
haps with more reverence for the god than the 
enthusiast had. There is no reason why the 
last legs of Mars should not be very good and 
strong legs. We have not yet got out of him all 
that we need, though it would be well enough 
to convert him. Here on his own ‘‘ Champ,” 
with the first Napoieon’s dust on one side of it, 
and the third Napoleon’s soldiers on the other, 
Mars has shown himself ready to be that which 
in the great future be must become, the prover 
of that which is best and strongest. Many have 
been the mild battles of skill, the engagements 


exclaimed, ** Mars is on 


of wits, that have occurred here. 


Before this reaches the light the American 
historian will already have told the thrilling 
story of the Battle of the Safes; how Herring 
and Chatwood, costumed respectively in starry 


; banner and Union Jack, intrenched in strong 


boxes, met with their retainers and attacked 
each others’ castles; how twenty minutes ere 
Chatwood had effected a breach in the bastions 
of Herring he of the starry had by a flank 
movement reached the citadel of the English 
sovereign, and (despite John Bull’s surly reluct- 
ance) pocketed it. 

But it would require an epic poet to relate the 
3attle of the Bands. From the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof the big-lunged fellows 
gathered by thousands, and steadily, except for 
intervals of lager and other reinforcements, blast- 
ed each other. Through the mouths of trom 
bones, trumpets, cornets, and all other instru- 
ments sweet sounds were hurled into opposite 
ranks, each regiment in turn having to attack, 
and then stand and take the other’s fire with 
out reply. Thus on that day the air was filled 
with a medley of all national themes. One 
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aged man sat that day a little apart, listening 
from hour to hour as there floated through the 
air the hymns and chants which nations had 
heard as cradle-songs in their infancy, and were 
now set to their heart-beats, with a long rap- 
ture upon his face. It was Lamartine. The Ba- 
varian was unapproachable among brass bands. 

The great musical feature of the Exhibition, 
however, was the evening concerts given by 
Strauss. This black-haired, strong-featured, 
thick-shouldered man, the last I 
have believed the greatest living master of mu- 


should ever 


sical graces, has absolutely drilled his sixty men 
After watching him and his orches- 
tra, and listening to them for some evenings, 
the performers all seemed to me to be projected 
as the multitude of heads, arms, and hands are 
projected out of the god Siva in the Hindoo sec- 
tion. And yet, during a rehearsal one after- 
noon, when I was the only audience, Strauss 
declared to his sixty Germans, with but a sin- 


into one. 


gle thought, that their performance was insuf- 
ferable. It struck me, however, that they didn’t 
believe it. When Strauss mounts the stand, 
casts an anxious look over his band, every eye 
is upon him. No one knows how his signal is 
given; but instantaneously every string, every 
pipe, begins, and there is evolved a harmony 
so perfect that it is conceivable only as a bou- 
quet of tone-flowers. It matters not what the 
piece is, Strauss will make it beautiful. Once 
[ found myself in an ecstasy which could not 
even be totally suppressed when conscience whis- 
pered, “ This is Verdi!” 

Sut, to return for a moment to the conflicts 
of the Exhibition, there were few spots more 
attractive than that room in the Cercle Inter- 
national where the silent Knights of Caissa as- 
sembled daily for their tournament. It was 
through the influence of Prince Murat, a good 
second-rate player, that the Emperor recom- 
mended this chess-tournament. There 
five prizes, the first of which was a bowl of the 
Sévres manufacture—not very handsome, and so 
large that one could hardly congratulate its win- 
ner. The other prizes were in money, and were 
offered chiefly by the Paris Club and the Inter- 
national Association, simply to furnish enough 


to pay the expenses of the eminent players who 


should attend. Each player played two games 
with each of the others. A little half-hour glass 
was set beside each, and he must make as many 
as ten moves in the half hour. 
for the first prize closed on July 2. The follow- 
ing will show the reader the result, and also indi- 
cate the distinguished players who were present : 


Lost. Drawn. 
7 1 


André (Baron ad’)... 


15 1 
Czarnowski 7 


9 


1 
1 


Golmayo.. —_——— was 


BOmeen ...... I 
Lloyd 
Neumann .. 
Kosenthal... 
Rousseau . 
Steinitz 

De Vere.. 
Winawer 


‘ 
9 
2 
ungarian.. 1! 2 
-American... 15 
.Prussian.... 3 
5 
..American... 16 


Austrian.... : 
-English 


were 


The encounter | 


The fight between the Hungarian and the Aus- 
trian was extremely exciting. Steinitz, since he 
conquered Andersen, has been thought of as the 
right man to meet Paul Morphy, should he re- 
visit Europe. He is probably the youngest man, 
except De Vere, in the room, and is small, thick- 
set, has high cheek-bones, and a wide forehead 
with red hair falling on it, and a circle of red 
beard around his mouth ; his eye is steady, and 
he plays a cool, close game. Kolisch, who final- 
ly won, is quite yeung also, and handsome; he 
has fine dark eyes full of humor. He surpassed 
Steinitz if at all (they are nearly equals) in sub- 
tlety and chess-culture. Steinitz began hy win- 
ning two nobly defended games from Baron De 
Riviére, the President of the Congress. It was 
with some astonishment that the blond youth 
from the region of Bismarck was observed com- 
ing forward until he had got a step beyond 
Steinitz in the general race, and was only beat- 
en by having one more lost than Kolisch. De 
Vere is the boy of the assembly. His chess- 
play is the result of genius, and it has more 
beauty in it than any play I ever saw except 
that of Morphy. ‘Two others present struck 
me as having some genins—Czarnowski, whose 
keen, sharp eyes and fine features betrayed a 
bad temperament for patient play—and Gol- 
mayo, whose forehead rose up above his thick 
black beard like a marble pillar. It is a pity 
America \ not better represented on this oc- 
casion. Rousseau has gifts, but is chronicaily 
out of play. Lloyd, with an admirable tact and 
power, has turned his powers so constantly to 
problems that it has been impossible he should 
keep step with all the modern developments of 
gambits. His genius for enigmatic chess was 
abundantly displayed in his tournament, and 
on one occasion (it was, I think, at the end of 
a contest with Baron d’André) he announced a 
mate in three moves which no man in the room 
was able to discover, though they all made the 
effort. One or two other good chess-players 
from America, among others Dr. Richardson of 
Boston, made their appearance at the rooms, 
but too late to enter the lists. The games 
played were generally “close,” but 
them very remarkable. M. de Riviere is now 
editing them for the public. 

Alexander the Great declared himself 
ashamed of the deep interest he took in this 
game. Yet here is chess still interesting in- 
telligent men who could not get up any interest 
in Alexander, or even in the little circumstance 
associated with his name, of conquering the 
world. One can not entirely suppress a mis- 
giving at secing this company of fine-browed, 
some of them scholarly, men retreating from 
the great highway of time and life, and spend- 
ing hour after hour in this silent, resultless con- 
flict. But then, how many in that vast cur- 
rent of life and zeal roaring under these win- 


some of 


| dows may one day be proved to have been 


spending their hearts and brains in things equal- 
ly resultless and trivial! There is, indeed, an 
old legend that these chess figures are the kings 





some immemorial battle which 
to end, the gods having trans- 
ferred them and their strife to this mimic field, 
so that the rest of the world might attend to 
their affairs in peace. . I fancy that in the fu- 
ture many of our all-engrossing struggles of to- 
day will survive, if at all, only in such mimic 
and petty forms. ‘‘ Whether Cesar or Brutus 
was right,” is a question that shakes the world 
at 
other. 


and warriors of 
promised never 


one era, and a boy’s debating room at an- 
So we leave the chess-tourney, saying to our- 
selves vanitas vanitatum; and at the very door 
we find one of the most remarkable illustrations 
of the motto and the train of thought behind i 
r here the London Society for Promoting 
iristianity among the Jews has built a little 
emple in which are exhibited models of the 
sacred places of Jerusalem. 


{ 
y 


I 
( 
t 


There is here a 
copy of the Pentateuch, which was found owned 
bya Jewish colony in the heart of China( Honan), 
and believed to be very ancient ; a model of the 
tabernacle in the desert ; a panorama of Jerusa- 
lem as seen from the Mount of Olives. But 
the chief object of interest is the Model of the 
Church of the 
rounding chapels, convents, and mosques. 


Holy Sepulchre, with the sur- 
This 
model was made in 1862 to be submitted to the 
Sublime Porte under the direction of the Pasha 
of Jerusalem, and the Heads of the various com- 
munities represented at the Sepulchre. The 
measurements are on the scale of. one-eighth 
of an inch to the English foot, and the roofs 
and sections are all removable, so that the al- 
seen stretch- 
ing over and underneath each other. Around 
the Sepulchre—‘“ the centre of the world”— 
cluster the courts, chapels, and convents of the 


tars, shrines, and convents may be 


Latins, Greeks, Moslems, Abyssinians, Copts, 
Armenians, Turks, 
various Christian denominations. 
of Christendom has, as is fit, the 
and nearly all have the ‘‘ tomb.” 


Syrians, Prusstans, and 
The Papa 
‘* manger ;” 
In order to 
see the footholds of some of these—all are dis 
tinguished by various colors—it is necessary to 
remove stratum after stratum of the stronger 
countries, and find others that have burrowed 
far into subterranean vaults. Every one of 
these little shrines cost a bloody war. What 
are they all now but a religious chess-play ?— 
now that the world has learned to sing— 
“Peace | Independence! Truth ! go forth earth’s com- 
pass round, 
And your high priesthood shall 
lowed ground !” 


make earth all hal- 


Not far from this is the model, in full size, 
of an ancient Mexican temple, containing an 
tiquities of exceeding interest. It will always 
be one of the terrible paradoxes of human de- 
velopment that a people who had advanced so 
far in civilization as the ancient Mexicans are 
proved to have done by these relics should have 
constructed the top of every temple as an altar 
for the murder of human beings for the satis- 
faction of God. * When Columbus was on his 
way to discover America he touched first a 
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Cuba, and there the inhabitants informed him 
that if he would sail due west he would find a 
people who were acquainted with many arts; 
but, unfortunately, ( 
about the Northwest 
due north. 


So W 
wonderful 


olumbus had a theory 
and he 
1 


ve are ieft to trace 


sailed 
the 
may fré 


Passage 
out 
best we 


Civilization as 


ym 
these remains of it. What the peo} le were we 
gather from their faces on old pipes, and 

black mask of great age which is on 

here ; them to have ha 

shaped eyes and flat, wedge-shaped, not tl 
They be 


undeniable resemblance to the Japanese, 


these show 


noses; their mouths were small. 


know, be returning to their prehistoric 
The most interesting object 


Mexico is perhaps an ancient 


exhibit 

zodiac of 
more than twelve feet in diame larger than 
that of Denderah), on which the signs 


stone, 


are ex- 
m—as the tiger, 

condor, scorpion, serpent, crocodile, human 

skull, and an indefinable monster—being quite 

distinct. 

In the ancient Cl 

are relics which seemed 

lar to those of Me; ° » are more hor 

rors in the latter ; it v n that wl 


> near by there 


somewhat simi- 


were human sacrifices i [exi had beconie 

Never 
there greater ingenuity of torture than these 
to have 
are to believe the pi tures 
any facts. 


terrible punishments in China, was 


celestial gentlem arrived if we 


seem 
to have } 


The King and Queen, an 1 general 


1 
ly their daughter, sit looking on with undisguis¢ 


pleasure while their executioners, masked as de 


mons, with monstrous beaks and ears, boil people 
in caldrons, squeeze them flat between boards, 
and subject them to other unpleasantnesses 

The Egyptian ‘emple reveals its ancient oc- 
cupiers as having a far inferior talent for bat 
sons of 
peace and patience from the stars whose wor 


barity ; they must have gained some I 


ship is every where symbolized in their temple. 
And kere, too, are the signs of the greatest n: 
tional progress. Those splendid specimens of 
cotton in the Egyptian rooms mean a career for 
Egypt. It may indeed result, as it did in Amer- 
ica, that the coming transformation of Egypt 
into the great cotton-growing country of the 
Old World may strengthen the fetters of het 
slaves, which are as weak now as those of the 
American slaves were in the time of the Revo- 
lution; and I regret to believe the Viceroy, 
though opposed to slavery, is a gradualist; but 
if we suppose that the civility of the world has 
got beyond permitting a relapse into that bar- 
barism any where, we may look forward to an 
Egypt once more leading the Oriental world in 
civilization and power 

And here is the queer little Kingdom of Siam 
showing off its mongrel wonders! Here are 
models of its floating shops of bamboo, and its 
residences, each consisting of a single room 
propped—for the Siamese will not sleep or move 


above or beneath any one, Their houses have 
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tiles shaped and arranged precisely like the | 
scales on fishes. They use spoons made of 
shells, and have a host of musical instruments, 
comprising those of China and India, in the 
rough. From the pictures on their boxes and 
ware I should judge that the chief faith of the 
Siamese is in green devils with asses ears. The 
Siamese were once the most contented people 
in the world; their little river was ‘‘the Mo- | 
ther of Waters ;” one town was ‘the City of 
Ten Million Elephants ;” a second “the City | 
of Pure Gold;” a third “the City of Diamond 
Walls.” But a century or two ago a French | 
captain found his way there, and gave such a 
description of Paris that the King sent an em- 
bassy to France, and a magician with it, fortu- 
nately, for he had occasion to use his superhu- 
man powers in saving the ship from wreck. The 
embassy, on its return, gave an official report 
very favorable to the institutions of Siam as 
compared with those of France, in which the 
priest or magician’s hand is plainly discernible.* 
However, the grand things seen in Paris began 
to be whispered about in Siam; and the value 
of the sparsely populated 250,000 square miles | 
of Siam began to be dwelt upon among the 
Western civilizers. The Pope and Monks on 
the one hand, and the French, English, and 
Americans on the other, have never left poor 
Siam any peace in these late years. In 1855 
Sir John Bowring, the tool of Palmerston in the 
Levant, after the failure of four efforts of En- 





* Sir John Bowring, in the course of a lecture given 
in London last February, from which I gathered some 
of these facts, read the report of this embassy, which 
seems to me curious enough to copy here: ‘* They were 
admitted to the presence of the King, and the King 
ordered a company of 500 French soldiers, all good 
marksmen, to be drawn up in two ranks, facing each 
other, 250 on each side. They were commanded to | 
fire. They fired, and each soldier lodged his ball in | 
the musket-barrel of the soldier opposite. The King 
asked the Siamese embassador if there were any sharp- 
shooters as good in Siam ; and the embassador replied 
that the King of Siam did not esteem this kind of skill 
as worth much in war. The King of France was dis- 
pleased, and asked what kind of skill the King of Siam 
did esteem, and what kind of soldiers he did ap- 
preciate? The embassador replied, ‘The King ad- 
mires soldiers who are well skilled in the magical arts ; | 
and such as, if good marksmen like your Majesty's sol- 
dier’s here should fire at them the bullets would not 
touch their bodies. His Majesty the King of Siam has 
soldiers who can go unseen into the midst of the bat- 
tle, and cut off the heads of the officers and men in the 
enemy's ranks, and return unmolested. He has oth- 
ers who can stand under the weapons of the enemy to 
be shot at or pierced with swords and spears, and yet 
not receive the ieast wound or injury. Soldiers skilled 
in this kind of art he values very highly, but he keeps 
them for his special use in his own country.’ When | 
the French King heard this he was unwilling to have 
the trial made; but the embassador said, ‘ You need 
not fear: they have an art by which they can ward off 
your bullets.’ They were ordered to come forth, and 
they came. The French soldiers all fired several 
rounds, some at a distance, some near, but the pow- | 
der would not ignite, and the guns made no report. 
The magician desired the French soldiers not to be | 
discouraged: ‘They shall fire, and the guns shall go | 
off.’ They fired—all the balls fell to the ground be- 
fore they reached the Siamese soldiers, of whom not | 
one was struck.” 








| cial treaty. with his country. 


| ing tea, and playing cards. 


gland to possess Siam, persuaded the King, by 
the help of some rifles, to enter into a commer- 
So the 20 vessels 
which represented the shipping trade of Siam 


| that year have grown to 400; and there are in- 


dications in her section in the Exhibition that 
she too holds a thread to be woven with effect 
into the human weft. 

It is impossible not to be ethnological in this 
Exhibition. Iam sure that there are more ma- 
terials for ethnological study on these few acres 
than could be obtained by a voyage round the 
world. The French anthropologers and ethnol- 
ogers have not failed to recognize this great oc- 
casion, and have arranged ina Swiss cottage in 
the park an admirable Ethnographic Museum. 
And here I may say that the ethnographers of 
France are nearly the only ones who pursue the 
purely human sciences with a human aim. The 
device of their society is a white man standing 
between an Asian and an African and clasping 
hands with them, and their motto is: 


( orpore 
diversi sed mentis lumine fratres. 


In the United 
States and England anthropology was invented 
to prove the natural inferiority of the negro; in 
Russia ethnology has been cultivated to attest 
the right of Russia to own all Sclavonic races; 
and at the very time that the late Sclavo-Eth- 
nographo- political Congress was going on at 
Moscow the French society was preparing in 
this park a museum which shows the substan- 
tial unity of all the varieties of mankind swarm- 
ing around it. If you wish to know the nation- 
ality and nature of any of these people you need 
but go into this annex, where you shall find the 
man or woman photographed naked, and labeled. 

3ut its chief value is as a key to the restau- 
rants, where the universal stomach—the foun- 


| dation of commerce and brotherhood quite as 


much as*the mentis lumen—is being satisfied. 
Although in most of the foreign cafés a goodly 
number of disguised French waiters can be de- 
tected, nearly all have representatives from their 
own country. During the first week the great 
attraction was a Russian girl who made tea— 
taken hot with lemon and sugar, a tea-punch— 
ut the Muscovite restaurant: she is a lovely, 
innocent girl of eighteen, whose name I found 
was Ardita; but her upper dress was so pecul- 
iar that after the first week she was admonished 
to dress in a thicker material. The Tunisian 
café in the Bey’s pavilion is one of the most 
peculiar, though it has been found difficult to 
keep the Japanese servants from donning the 
French dress. Two girls there, Osato (Sugar 


| and Osumi (Ink) sit perpetually smoking, drink- 


In the Café Chinois 
two girls sit so quietly that you might think 
them carved wood. The dark girl in the Rou- 
manian buffet is laden with gold-cloth, and 
would make a good study for a Jewish Esther. 


|The English (Spiers and Pond) restaurant 


brought here an array of pretty girls ; but it is 
complained that one of them marries off each 
day (I hope some statisticiam means to watch 
the matrimonial results of this Exhibition). 





No 
had any peculiarity about it which is not now, 
or at some period was not, an advantage to it; 
and I suppose we must believe the same of man. 
It is hard to imagine what purpose could have 
been served by the grotesque and sometimes 
terrible customs through which some races have 
passed, but wherein others yet linger; but it 
may be those temples, with their paraphernalia 
and infernalia, were gymnasiums to produce cer- 
tain sinews of the physical soul which may play 
their part when the world-drill for world-vic- 
tories shall come on. We cold white folk of 
the North and Northwest, ‘‘ paling and ever 
paling,” will one day need the reinforcement of 
this swart force, this warm genius, this fatal- 
istic fearlessness. The English and French 
have already in the world’s history distanced 
the Scandinavian people by mingling with the 
dark-skinned Basques, whose cradle was the 
bulrushes of the Nile; and the next great step 
is to result from a more comprehensive ‘‘ mis- 
cegenation.” The Englishman and the Amer- 
ican do not, as they mingle with this great 
stream of races in the Champ de Mars, surpass 
other races as much as they might have antici- 
pated. The middle-class English who are chief- 
ly here are the most unmitigated Pharisees to 
be found. I asked a young woman who was 
keeping a table in the educational department 
to allow me to look over some valuable fossils ; 
after I had done so I expressed myself as much 
obliged to her. ‘‘ You are welcome,” she re- 
plied, pleasantly; and then recollecting what 
she no doubt thinks her *‘ duty,” her face cur- 
died, and she said: ‘‘As I have obliged you, 
perhaps you will oblige me by coming to our 
prayer-meeting.” At that moment a savage 
woman passed with a ring in her nose, and I 
thought her just as well off as the English wo- 
man who had no better place for her soul’s jewel 
than to wear it in her nose, as it were, and 
thrust it in every one’s face. But she was but 
doing what hundreds of her countrymen are 
doing here, who think they are serving God by 
boring all the ends of the earth with jjl-timed 
and never-understood questions about the state 
of their souls. 

The Americans are certainly making a bet- 
ter impression than the English on ithe Paris- 
ians, who are, by-the-by, the shrewdest judges 
of character in the world. Nevertheless every 
American should read M. André Leo's account 
of La Colome Americaine in the great Paris 
Guide, which, with its general friendliness, min- 
gles some of the satire that one too often hears 
in Paris even among those who most admire 
American institutions. Among the fine trains 
of velvet and satin to be seen on the boulevards 
and in the salons, M. Led observes a certain 
number whose newness gives unmistakable signs 
of having come from the gushing sources of the 
land of oil. He illustrates the American’s fond- 
ness for pictures by relating how one of them 
has just purchased a grand work, a satirical 
picture of a courtesan in her chariot, followed 
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by bankers, diplomatists, and the élite of so- 
ciety. The humorous sketch by Cham of a 
Northerner and Southerner fighting with pis 
tols on the top of a crowded omnibus is a fair 
hit at the too frequent obtrusiveness of our na 
tional politics. Nevertheless, I am hardly just 
to M. Leo in selecting the one or two nettles 
amidst the many flowers he casts to us, and 
must at least record his salut: 
cans as “the realizers of our « 


ion to Ameri- 
pinions, with us 
yet under discussion, and as the hardy and sub- 
lime invent« .3 of Go ahead!” 

One chaiucteristic of the American in Paris 
particularly amuses the Parisian ; it is his child 
like faith in the Grand Hotel! As the Irish 
woman’s affection for her spouse grows under 
the daily administration of the cudgel, so grows 
the American's simple trust in the Grand Ho 
he 
What these charges are 


tel under the extortionate charges to which 
is there subjected. 

generally may be gathered from the following: 
A gentleman arriving in Paris from the South 
at daybreak drove to that hotel, and announced 
that he wished only to wash, breakfast, and then 
start at nine o'clock for London. 
to a room just slept in in the 
he washed his face 


He was shown 
third story, where 
and hands, then descended to 
breakfast: for the ten minute’s use of this room 
he was charged hinet« en franes, as much as it 
would have cost him to stay three or four nights 
at any other hotel in the same neighborhood 
Of course the American chafes under his treat- 
ment there, especially at the reluctance of the 
waiters to give him any breakfast; and a few 
mornings ago the company always lounging in 
the hotel-court was startled at the sight of 
newly-arrived Bostonian with a breakfast-knife 
in his hand following a dismayed waiter and 
crying, ‘‘I have waited one hour and-a half 
for something to eat, and I want to kill some- 
body a 

Chauvin believed that it was the mission of 
France to conquer the world: Madame Emme- 
line Raymond accepts this theory, but supposes 
that it is to be a conquest by the Mode, Eng 
larging Madame’s idea of the Mode to manners 
as well as fashions, I should say that the theory 
is incontestable. The French gentiem 
only one in existence who can treat 
man without respect to his accidents. 


in is the 


IIe has 
no desire to know your bank-account, nor your 


which you 


creed, nor the private matters by 


must stand or fall in London and Boston, 
**People of Egypt,” said Napoleon in 
**they will tell you I have come to destroy your 
religion ; do not believe it!......1 respect more 
than the Mamelukes, God, his Prophet, and the 
Koran All men are equal before God’’—in 
all of which Napoleon meant a good deal of 
humbug, no doubt, but he also uttered the con- 
viction that is deepest in the Frenchman's heart. 
To him the religions and the customs of nations 


1798, 


are their various costumes appropriate to various 
réles, and he welcomes each and all with an ad- 
mirable equanimity. In one sense the French 
do not mix so well with other tribes; they rare- 
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ly learn another language, they are poor colo- | 
nists; but they are as imitative as monkeys, | 
and can trick themselves out in any opinion, | 
habit, creed, or costume. ‘Two-thirds or more | 
of the Tunisian, Roumanian, Spanish, Turkish, 

and other girls and gargons employed in the for- | 
eign restaurants of the Exhibition are actually 

French, and the real visitors from those coun- | 
tries are the last to discover it. They can wear | 
any dress and make themselves of any color— 
it is only by the test of language that they are 
found out. They are the friends of all the hu- 
man family, and treat the lowliest person as 
daintily as they would treat a prince. Their 
very frivolity, as we call it, is—to borrow a 
phrase from Victor Hugo—‘‘ the volatilization 
of a people who evaporate in fraternity.” 

Only a year ago I walked over this Champ 
de Mars, and thought it wonderful that a spot 
so arid and ugly should be found close to the 
beautiful city; and it now seems to me a mat- 
ter for perpetual admiration that so swiftly this 
desert should rejoice and blossom like the rose. 
Nothing except the wand of Mars waved over 
it could have produced the transformation. No 
one people, no segment of man, could have 
wrought this. The more I visit it, the longer 
I stay near it, the more am I impressed by a 
perception that it is a symbol‘and prophecy of 
what the fraternal co-operation of mankind is 
to make on every acre of our blood-stained 
world. There must be wars and rumors of 
wars before the end come; but meanwhile I 
believe this gleaming prophecy will cast its | 
light across the darkest shadows that shall fall | 
upon us. During the first two or three months 
of it one naturally lingered among the details | 
of the Exhibition, comparing this and that, and 


estimating the chances of prizes; but now that | 
| 





the verdicts have been awarded and the distri- 
bution over, it is natural to think of the thing 
as a whole. A whole it is, and not a hodge- 
podge of beautiful or interesting objects. Like 
the bits of a wondrous mosaic, these myriads of 
gbjects, seen from a little distance, shape them- 
selves harmoniously into a great human cartoon, 
This Exhibition has an individual voice, mo- 
tion, and face of its own. I looked down upon | 
it one day from a neighboring steeple, and saw 
that it was what the Greeks tried to express in 
the word koopog. At first it shone as a circu- | 
lar rainbow of zones and tinted skies; then as 
@ vast opal set in emerald parks and the dia- | 
mond temples of many lands. How lovingly | 
the little mosques, temples, cathedrals—though 
reared to ‘‘ gods many and lords many”—-gath- | 
ered together under the crystal heaven! It oc- | 
curred to some botanist to suggest to the Impe- 
rial Commission that it should request the Goy- 
ernments in all parts of the world who were to | 
be represented here to have their exhibitors 
bring the seeds of their finest native flowers. 
These seeds were brought, and were sown 
throughout the park around the domes and | 
chalets which each people erected. 

Forgotten for a time by all but the friendly 


| in libraries secure from interruption. 
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summer, which has now touched the vast ma- 
jority of them inte life, there have sprung up 
the flowers of all climes—from the Nile, the 
Pyrenees—and here they are nodding and wink- 
ing at one another in grand floral assembly, 
An appropriate wreathing for this great fair 
face made of the selected lineaments of races, 
the human Perdita—‘“ sum of every creature’s 
best.” An arterial and a nerve-system also has 
this Exhibition, like an organic being with cor- 
responding individual motion. The gliding of 
the English postal car, which, as it speeds past a 
station, gentiy disengages the suspended mail- 
bag and draws it within; the action of those 
transcendental machines from Manchester ; the 
hatter who from the simple skin before your eyes 
makes your good felt hat in precisely fifty min- 
utes; the diamond-cutters of Amsterdam, who, 
after you have vainly tried their gem with a 
sledge-hammer, seeing it bound back impotent, 
will with their fine thin implements carve it to 
their will; the glass-blowers, with their singing 
flames charming the crystal Proteus into a thou- 
sand shapes, and mastering him through all; 
these—and how many others could be named! 
—are a fraternity of gentle, irresistible forces; 
they are the pulses of a living heart. And for 
this face, this heart, there is a voice. Walking 
through the building one is stunned, for a time 
at least, by the din and rattle of the machinery, 
which scold at the organs, that seem indignant 
in their turn; while the competing pianos send 
out waspy notes that seem trying to sting each 
other into silence ; and with all is the buzz of 
human talk. But one soft morning it occurred 
to me to walk away from the building, and 
pause here and there to listen to the general 
sound. The sharpest noises were first to lose 
distinctness ; the loudest machine did not reach 
so far as an orchestral violin; the vast roar of 
the machinery was subdued to a solemn bass; 
the human tongues and the pianos became as 
the dreamy croon of summer bees; the Russian 
organ, like a great musical ioom, overbore all 
sounds, and wove them—and finally itself—into 
one grand, ineffable voice. 
“That music always round me, unceasing, unbegin- 
ning—yet long untaught I did not hear; 
But now the chorus I hear, and am elated; 
A tenor, strong, ascending, with power and health, 
with glad notes of daybreak I hear.” 





ANOTHER WEAK-MINDED WOMAN. 
A CONFESSION. 

I THOUGHT to join the noble army of mar- 

I expected to die and 

make no sign. letter of a 


tyrs unconfessed. 
But the recent 


| «¢Weak-minded Woman,” and kind words of 


the Easy Chair, have made me rise to speak, 
Perhaps the experience of one who has partly 
succeeded where so many fail may warn others 
how straight is the gate and narrow is the way 
to authorship, and how few there be that find it. 

I do not address any who can lock themselves 
; I speak 


to those to whom the morning sun brings daily 





ANOTHER WEAK- 


work; my fair countrywomen, who are so like 
white lilies at sixteen, yellow lilies at thirty, 
and alas! how many spotted lilies at forty. 

I can not remember when I did not make 
rhymes and little compositions. At ten years 
of age I broke out in song, ‘‘ Thoughts on my 
Rose-bush.” It was written in a cramped, pot- 
hooky hand, and carried to my mother. She 
praised my verse, but told me to write no more ; 
she was afraid it would make me unhappy. I 
wonder it did not make der unhappy to read, 

My rose that's scarcely yet in bloom, 
Its beauty charms.my sight; 

Its fragrance, too, beneath the moon, 
Still fills me with delight. 

If the nightingale had answered from among 
the roses, I verily believe mother would have 
thought my song the sweetest. 

At school I was always high in ‘‘ composi- 
tion,” and helped others through the dreaded 
Friday. I loved to write on ‘ Solitude” and 
‘‘ Friendship,” and constitutional weakness for 
rhyme showed itself in abundant quotation. I 
wrote verses secretly and carried them in my 
pocket, where they were mashed into a wad 
Monday mornings. 

While in boarding-school two years’ real 
study kept down the afflatus. It was not dead, 
but sleeping. Seon after returning home, I 
came on an idea in Prescott’s Conquest of Mex- 
ico, about the cross being a sign of worship al- 
most universal. 

**Ah,” said I, “I have struck a vein; here 
is a new idea.” I worked up five eight-line 
verses and sent it to Putnam's Monthly. I did 
not expect it to appear the first month—of 
Nor 
—so | tried to persuade my wai ing soul—did 
I look for it in three months. che magazine 
came regularly; but ‘‘ The Cross” I have not 
seen from that day to this. I was not discour- 
aged. They had a dull ‘‘ Reader” in the office ; 
he was tired when he came on my manuscript, 
and tossed it into the waste-basket, without 
reading it at all. No wonder, when my hand- 
writing was so indistinct. 

One day I read in the Saturday Courier an 
offer of a hundred dollars for the best story of 
American life. There! If I could write a 
“‘ prize tale it would give me place in the liter- 
ary world at once.” I went to work at morn- 
ing; laid my scenes in New York, a city of 
which I, at that time, knew precisely nothing. 
And, because my belongings were plain, I riot- 
ed in descriptions “perfectly splendid.” My 
hero dwelt in a house something like a flash 
hotel, and gorgeous was the dress of my hero- 
ine: it would make Broadway stare. He spake 
as never man spake; she replied in sentimental 
quotations. With great care I copied the stuff 
and sent it to Philadelphia. 

In two weeks the heavy package came back 
to me. The Editor had examined my manu- 
script, and must write that ‘‘the plot is too 
slight for a serial tale. Je would recommend 
me to practice before attempting to print again, 
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course not; nor the second—no, indeed. 


| peare, 


MINDED WOMAN. 


as book-making is no more a thing of inspira- 
tion than clock-making is.” 

Cool and kind advice; but I was stone-deaf. 
I threw out some hundreds of adjectives, re- 
hashed the thing, and sent it to a religious pa- 
per in Michigan, that was like the Goldsmith 
family, to the last degree ** poor and pious.” 
It was accepted ; but the editor could not afford 
to pay for such articles. 


At last I saw myself in print. The story 


seemed wonderfully shrunken, and there were 


several misprints which drove me nearly crazy. 
But I was an “ author”’—therein like Shaks- 
In all this I had no confidant. I was 
shy and sensitive, and the idea of discovery 
put me in agony. I wrote in the attic, sitting 
in a broken-backed chair, with an old chest for 
a table. 

Encouraged by this crumb of comfort, I wrote 
what was intended for a lively sketch of West- 
ern life, and sent it to the Post—Bryant’s pa- 
per. I aimed at the highest—beginners al- 
ways do—and demanded ten dollars for my 
work. I presume the ‘* Reader” of that article 
thought me hopelessly insane or a total idiot, 

Soon after I was married. In the golden 
days of courtship and honey-moon, how many 
rhymes I made are known ‘* To him who will 
understand them”—this being the flimsy veil 
under wnich Love strung my harp and taught 
me what to sing. 

In the first six years of housekeeping and 
baby-tending, the Sure re 
well kept down; but, 


scribendi was pretty 
like 
though long concealed, it is sure as death, and 
will come out. 


inherent disease, 


One day, as I was embroidering a soft blank- 
et, I said to myself, ‘* My life is so narrow, 
common, so poor, I will break through 
more and write a song, and see if I can not 
lost bloom and 
The old long 


came upon. me stronger than ever before; 


sO 


it once 


bring back some portion of the 
fresh breeze of morning.” 
but 
with it a meekness altogether new. I was hum- 
ble and patient, and felt weak as a little child. 

Looking into my heart of hearts I wrote 
* My Children.” )V-poet- 
ry was not so done to death as now; the sub- 
ject did not seem worn out. I felt so keenly 
in writing that I found tears running down my 
surely, thought I, feel in 
some degree what stirs me so deeply. I dared 
not carry it in my pocket for fear it might be 
lost and I discovered. For weeks I wore it in 
No deed of shame was ever hidden 
with more anxious care. After copying it nine 
times, I sent it to the Tome Journal. Three 
weeks later I saw respectfully declined ‘“* My 
Children.” 

I was sorry but not hopeless. I remembered 
how often rejected poetry found way. I wrote 
it out again for a Chicago paper, and without 
name or date dropped it into the Post-Office at 
dusk. Had I been caught stealing I conld not 
have felt more guilty as I hurried home. 

The same week it appeared in fine type on 


Fifteen years ago bal 


face ; others must 


my bosom. 
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the inside. No one noticed the thing, and it 
gradually passed out of my thoughts. One 


happy evening, as I was looking through Har- | 


per’s Magazine, I found in the Drawer ‘‘ My 
Children.” I trembled from head to foot; 


blushing fearfully, I showed it to my husband; | 
and when he said, ‘‘ My love, I never doubted | 


you could write poetry and prose too,” I felt as 


if his hand had crowned me with laurel and | 


myrtle. 

It was midwinter, and the snow was deep, 
but the sun went down in summer splendor, and 
daisies bloomed under my feet. For one trans- 
cendent hour I wore the robes of prophecy, and 
looked from shining heights into a glory yet 
tocome. I was not a paid contributor to Har- 
per’s Magazine, but returns were in from the 
Promised Land. 
hills of Beulah, and for one night I feasted on 
grapes of Eschol. 

My poem was copied. 
glish periodical, and it came home in a bilious- 
looking sheet, The Pioneer, published in Salt 
Lake City. My neighbors read it, and gave 
me generous praise ; and when a friend in Bal- 
timore wrote, “Oh, Jane, if I had been told 
you wrote ‘The Star-spangled Banner’ I could 
not have been more surprised,” my cup, so full 
before, ran over. Some years later I read 
**The Children’s Hour,” and finding a line in 
it identical with my own, I exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
great musician, the sweetest of all singers, he 
has read my little song.” 


The mania for writing took complete posses- 


sion of me. I sent out my sewing, and let the 
children have full swing in the arbor. 
had a pretty high time, while I wore the ink- 
spot on my finger. 
usual; but every thing was still as a grave, and 
I so absent-minded I might as well have been 
miles away. John came and went to his office 
in silence, while I fancied I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, ‘‘ Write!” I wonder how he 
bore with me so long. 

I wrote sketches intended to be amusing, a 


poem, and a long Indian story, ‘‘‘The Miami | 


Lovers.” The papers were usually accepted, 
but when I demanded wages for my work no 
one could afford to pay. 
crowded ;” they were ‘‘ overrun with just such 
articles ;” “‘drawers were stuffed.” 
nervous and hollow-eyed. 
the ‘* Miami Lovers” murdered my sleep. 


came, 


One September afternoon, as I leaned my | 


aching head upon my hands, a light broke in 
upor my brain, and Common-Sense spoke: 
“Tf a jury of twelve honest men bring sen- 
tence in a case fairly tried before them, would 
you abide by their verdict ?” 
** Certainly I would.” 
* You have addressed twelve editors. 
and the jury all agree.” 


It was over in an instant. I gathered my 


I found it in an En- | 


| and the angel abides with us yet. 
from troubling editors, and trust they are at 


They | 


Housekeeping went on as | 


** Pigeon-holes were | 


I grew | 
I eould not eat, and | 
The, 
insanity ran on for five months, then the end | 


| their harps. 


papers, walked to the kitchen, and dropped them 
under Biddy’s tea-kettle. 

“Shure! an yer after settin’ the chimley 
afire,”’ said she. ‘ 

“No, there is not fire enough in my papers 
to do any damage.” 

But the joke was lost on Biddy. 

I went through the house, and made a clean 
sweep. The trash was all consumed in an hour, 
It was equal to a spring cleaning. I washed 
the ink-spot eway with a lemon (it was a very 
deep stain), called the children, tuned my guit 
ar, and delighted them with a fandango. We 
had a glorious supper of wafers and honey, and 
a game of romps afterward, and then the old 
songs. I believe John had a sort of instinct as 


| to what had happened, but I knew he would 
A breeze blew from the far | 


never say one word; so I must speak first. 
That night, as I unbraided my long hair, the 
only beauty ever possessed by me, I said, 

*¢ John, I am done writing forever.” 

He came behind me and looked over my head 
at the haggard image in the glass before us. 
We stood a moment silent. 

“So,” he said, softly turning my face toward 
him, ‘my wife is coming home.” 

I burst into tears. I fell on his breast and 
sobbed aloud. The wife was indeed coming 
home. 

I slept in halcyon quiet, and woke to nev 
life. ‘The ghosts of the ‘“ Miami Lovers” are 
laid forever. Peace descended upon our house, 
Ihave ceas 


rest. 

One weakness remained—I leave nothing un 
confessed: I could not burn ‘* My Children.” 
I had so doted on that bantling, and—it may as 
well be told—I dote on it still. The boy it glo 
rifies is a tall fellow, at this moment going 
through the house like a young buffalo. My 


| little girl has passed within the veil; but I hea: 
| my lost darling when I read the poor old rhymes, 


and they are as dear to me to-day as the first 
sweet words of my first sweet baby. 

The impulse to write is not gone. Early 
dreams come back with mellow October days, 
and in banishing them I have something of the 
feeling which comes over me in listening to the 
dead march wailing for the burial of the brave 
and the beautiful. It returned in dim, vague 
yeacnings when I saw Ristori, when I heard 
Parepa sing ; but it will never possess me again. 
Should I yield to the influence, I would divide 
myself from what I love best for the sake of a 
pale, weak picture of emotion, which I can no 
more portray than I can copy the vanishing 
hues of sunset, the dying tints of the rainbow. 

Oh, Easy Chair! I have heard you plead elo- 
quently for woman, and I longed to tell you 


| then, as I do now, that the gentlest act of youi 
| gentle life was to unbar the charmed gate and 
The | 
sentence is, your writings are worth nothing, | 


give me one fleeting glimpse of what lies Within. 
The singers are there, and the harpers with 
Without are weeping and wailing 
and, I do believe, some gnashing of teeth. I 
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try to warn weary pilgtians seshian that gate, 
as I stand afar off, not disc onsolate, but con- 
tent. 


And now you have my “ Experience”—Meth- 
odist, you see—wiill you listen to a few words 
of Exhortation ?” 

I know you “ weak-minded woman.” 
your wistful eyes; I understand your yearning 
heart; I watch your patient waiting. You 
fight seven days’ battles every week. Let me 
take your tired hand asI speak. Bury pen and 
paper atonce. Roll a great stone over the sep- 
ulchre, and seal it with a seal that shall remain 


I see 


unbroken till the coming of the Angel of the | 


Resurrection. Do it cheerfully, and do it now. 
Your path is plain; you car not be author and 
do your duty. Take your place in the silent 
ranks of those 


But die with ali t 


““who never sing, 
heir music in them.” 

If you train your sons to be men who will 
not lie or hunt office, and your daughters to be 
true and womanly as yourself, it is better than 
to have written ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” or translated 
the “ Inferno.” 

“Tt is easy enough to preach,” you say. 
Dear friend, I am ordained to preach, because 
I have first experienced. 

In every human life there is something want- 
ing. Your husband’s home not what he | 
would like to have it; your friends are every 
one struggling fcr what they may never possess, 
and men feel just as we do. They, too, are 
bound down by circumstance, and mé¢ ade wretch- 
ed by ambition. You and I know many a gen- 
eral in no way like Themistocles, who finds the 
trophies of another will not let him sleep. 

**If I could but speak like Miss Dickinson ! 

That way lies madness. The aloe which 
happened to burst into flower in our time will 
not blossom again in a hundred years. Should 
you undertake to address a town-meeting your 
knees would give way, you would come down 
in a heap, and your friends think you were 
struck with sudden imbecility. Yow can’t do it. 

If the motherly hen in your back-yard should 
try to follow the flight of the lark that ** goes 
singing up to heaven’s gate,” what can she do? 
Get as high as the fence and fall on the other 
side, while the chickens scatter as if the hawk 
were come. Only this, and nothing more. 

“ But I would so love to write a little some- 
thing!” 

Well, my dear, I yield this much. 
the Glee Club wait on you for a campaigning 
song adapted to ‘‘ Sparkling and Bright,” it is 
enough. Write: the occasion and surround- 
ings will give it value. 

“T am so worn and faded.” 

Yes, we all are; it is pitiful. 


is 


I think the 


secret cuuse is known only to the Great Physi- | 


cian. The strong women are dead. We all 


do fade as a leaf while men are in their sum- | 


mer prime, Your daughters wear your roses 


and lilies, and if heart and life be right the im- | 


Should | 


{print on your face will mike those whs see un- 
| derstand “how angels come by their beauty.” 

Cultivate cheerfulness; keep a funny book 

“lying around loose ;” read the children’s fairy 


tales and the glorious golden legends; l 


avoid 
| women looking for “‘ spheres” and ‘‘ missions. 

Listen to the children; such bright ones as 
| yours can not live twelve hours without saying 
| something to make you laugh. 
| petual roses ; 
| mer ; 


Buy a few per- 
they will brighten a whole sum 
and after the short, crowded days of win- 
| ter go into the starlight, look up to the cham 


| 
bers of the East, open your heart to the sweet 
| 


influences of the Pleiades, and remember the 
Land that lies beyond them. 

The true reason of the growing unhappiness 
of women is that nearly all women write is fe- 
verish and morbid. Fanny Fern broke ground 
in this field; a host of sowers followed. Th: 
harvest is whitening, and you, poor child, have 
thrust in your sickle. As you value happines 
turn your back on it and go home.. Fling away 
ambition, or invest it in your sons. 

Many women fail where men 
cause women do not support each other as men 
do. You are ready to stone me, but I will say 
it. I have heard very tame speeches in the 
Senate, after which Senators crowded up, and 
assured the speaker they had heard nothing 
like him since the days cf Clay and Webster. 
Of course the speaker knew they lied; but it 
| was praise and encouragement; it was what he 


} 
succeed be- 





needed; it was delightful. I do not recom 
mend a lie; but if you must err let it be on the 
| pleasant side. 

y When Sallie Sunflower sent an essay “On 
| Spring” to the county paper did you go and tell 
{i her she could do more and better? No. You 
| made fun of her so it came to Sallie’s ears, and 
| she locked herself in her room and cried 
| eyes out. Why a you laugh at her for 
cisely the yearning after the 


feel to-day 7 ? 


pre- 
ideal which you 
Weak stirrings of the same spirit 
which in higher natures have given us the ma- 
jestic lines of Milton, the divine melodies of 
| Mendelssohn. 
Let a man commit a crime: his friends hide 
| him, hustle him off on the early train, and stand 
by him to the last. Let a woman fall, and hx 
many—I shame to think how many—hands are 
lifted to cast the first stone. I once 
drunken woman carried through the street be- 
fore a crowd of hooting boys. If some one, for 
the sake of all womanhood, had veiled that poor 
creature from the sunlight, the hand that did it 
| would be whiter ever afterward. Nobodystirred. 
|W hy? Because we were afraid of what each 
| other would say. 
Finally, my ‘dissatisfied sisters—(recollect I 
speak only to the married, I am too weak 
| wrestle with the Giant)—let us not forget man 
was created first, and then woman. ‘The colors 
of his life are deepest, the currents of his being 
| strongest. I do not believe the world will ever 
produce a feminine Shakspeare or Milton, or a 
woman’s hand write grand oratorios or create 


WwW 


saw a 


| 
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beauty like the Apollo. 
great while; we may hold office; we may be 
angels; but we can never be men. 

Tell me, were you a crowned queen, would 
you want a royal consort like England’s, whose 


only aim was to sink his existence in that of the | 


queen? I hope not. Rest assured, whatever 
you may do and be, your life is the second, the 
accompaniment to your husband’s. It is ‘* Bi- 
ble dectrine,” and I glory in preaching it. In 
the holy Trinity—I speak with awe and rever- 
ence—there is one sex. 
of feminine angels. 
be disciples. 
in the transfiguration. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Sarah, Rebecca, 
and Rachel will be there, but not among the 
It is the law. 

Let us repeat the old, old story that made 
Eden Paradise. In our hands are the strings 
which hold the harmonies. Shall we fill the 
air with wailing, or wake an under-song so sweet 
that all who pass will pause to hear ? 


No women were called to 


rulers, 


ADVENT. 

\ J ITH Advent begins the ecclesiastical year, 

the times and seasons of which are ap- 
propriately regulated by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness and accord with the course of the Son of 
Man when upon earth, and are intended to illus- 
trate and commemorate the successive events of 
His life here below. 


prehends the four weeks which precede the Na- | 


tivity. The first Sunday of the season is always 
the Sunday nearest to St. Andrew’s Day; and as 
that day falls, this year, upon the 30th of Novem- 
ber, which is Saturday, the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent is the following day, the 1st of December. 

When the Advent season was instituted has 
not been recorded. Some writers claim St. 
Peter as the author of it; but other things have 
been claimed for St. Peter which we are unable 
to verify in his favor. The early history of 
Advent seems to be lost. All we can positive- 
ly affirm is that its observan-e preceded the 
year 450, for one Maximus Taurinensis who 
lived about that time wrote a homily about it. 

In the Greek and Roman Churches the Ad- 
vant season is one of especial religious prepara- 
tion for Christmas. Anciently rigorous fasting 
was required of the members of those com- 
munions, while at the present day peculiar pen- 
ances and devotions are deemed indispensable. 
In England, both before and after the Reforma- 
tion, sermons were regularly preached in con- 
nection with the season, and the old Salisbury 
Missal has a service appropriate to it. Doubt- 
less from this came the service in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Advent denotes the coming of the Lord. In 
the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church the 
services appointed for the Advent season bear 
particularly upon that coming. They do not 
touch the vexed question of the second coming 
of Christ; about which so much has been said 


We will vote before a | 


There is no mention 
| 


Only Moses and Elias appeared | 
We shall sit down with | 


| idea some consider Advent as a minor 


The Advent season com- | 


and written, and which in every century of the 
present era has periodically excited so much in- 
terest, and among some even alarm, but refer 
simply to what is usually called the final com- 
ing. We do not intend to enlarge upon the 
question of Christ’s coming. Ii is both im- 
portant and interesting, and involves a great 


deal of research and reflection. It will amply 


| repay examination; but it does not appertain 
to the field of secular literature. 


Hence we 
must pass it by. 

Advent is premonitory to Christmas. As 
our Saviour, beyond peradventure, has come 
once, the Advent season is very fittingly placed 
before the anniversary of that coming in order 
to draw attention to Christmas-tide. It is well 
calculated to awaken a keener interest in the 


| ‘gentle and joyous” period when all hearts are 


merry, and also to kindle the enthusiasm of 
those who are reminded that there is another 
coming of the Lord. Inspired by the latter 
Lent. 
Lent is the * former rain,” Advent the “latter 


| rain”—the two ecclesiastical seasons prepared 


for the legitimate reviving and refreshing of the 
vineyard of the Lord. The Advent season to 
the religious mind is beautiful in idea and in 
fact—a season which kindles the emotions of 
the people, and stirs up the watchmen upon 
the walls of Zion to reiterate the command of 
their Master, ‘* Watch!” Much good doubtless 
springs from its healthful use. 
3ut all Advent observances 
strictly religious character. 


not of a 
Like other seasons 
of the year, such as Christmas and Easter, of 
which we have heretofore written, it has been 
marked in different parts of the world by vari- 
ous and ofttimes quaint customs and practices. 

“A very singular spectacle,” says an anti- 
quarian writer, ‘‘ presents itself in Normandy 
to the stranger who, unacquainted with the 
customs of the country, finds himself alone 
among the corn-fields and pastures of the de- 
partment of the Eure-et-Loire. On every side 
he can discover nothing but fire and flames run- 
ning over the fields, and every now and then 
he hears a certain shrill but modulated noise. 
This pliantasmagoria, which at first astonishes 
and even alarms him, arises from the practice 
of a very ancient custom still in use in certain 
cantons of Normandy, Every farmer fixes upon 
some day in Advent for the purpose of exor- 
cising such animals as prove injurious to his 
crops, and for this purpose he furnishes his 
younger children with prepared flambeaux, well 
dried in the oven. If he have no children his 
neighbors lend him theirs, for only young and 
innocent children can command certain injuri- 
ous animals to withdraw from his lands. After 
twelve years of age children are unfit to per- 
form the office of exorcists. These young chil- 
dren run over the country like so many little 
spirits, set fire to bundles of hay, flourish their 
torches among the branches of the trees, burn 
the straw placed underneath, and continually 
cry out: 


are 








ADVENT. 


‘Mice, caterpillars, and moles, 

Get out, get out of my field; 

I will burn your beard and bones: 
Trees and shrubs 

Give me bushels of apples.'” 

‘Many farmers,”,says M. Cochin, *‘ have 
given up this custom; but it is said they have 
more vermin in their grounds than they 
follow it.” It is true fire will destroy the eggs 
of the caterpillar, but how the mice and moles 
ave exorcised is not so clear. Yet the good 


people of the country believe the remedy in- | 


fallible. Accidents might be supposed to arise 


from this lawless assembly of juvenile torch- | 


bearers ; but their fire is believed to burn only 
vermin. Such at least is the opinion of the 
simple inhabitants of the Enre-et-Loire. 


Formerly, in the rural parts of England, Ad- 
vent was a time when the young people levied | 


contributions upon their friends and neighbors, 
though this custom was more generally in vogue 
upon St. Stephen’s day, the 26th of December. 


Barnaby Googe, in one of his quaint poems, | 
A & 1 ; =e 
} seen in every street saiuting 


SaVvs: 


‘Three weeks before the day whereon 
Was born the Lord of Grace, 
And on the Thursday boyes and 
Do run in every place, 

And bounce and beate at every doore 
With blowes and lustie snaps, 

And crie, the advent of the Lord 
Not born as yet perhaps.” 


= 
gyries 


And then wishing their neighbors peace and 
prosperity they make their demands, and 
“Each man gives willinglee.” 


At this season, also, rustic 
tempted to divine the names of their husbands 
that should be. Barnaby says: 


‘*In these same dayes yong, wanton 
That meete for marriage bee, 
Doe search to know the names ‘of them 
That shall their husbands bee. 

Foure onyons, five, or eight, they take, 
Aud make in every one 

Such names as they do fansie most 
And best do thinke upon. 

“hus neere the chimney them they eet, 
And that same onyon than, 

That first doth sproute, doth surely beare 
The name of their good man.” 


gyries 


They also endeavor to divine the character 
of the *‘ good man” by going at night to the 
woodstack and drawing out the first stick that 
the hand meets: 

‘Which if it streight and even be, 
And have no knots at all, 

A gentle husband then they thinke 
Shall surel; to them fall; 

But if it fowle and crooked be, 
And knottie here and there, 

A crabbed, churlish husband then 
They earnestly do feare.” 

For all these wicked doings Barnaby goes on 
to blame the “‘ Papistes,” 

“Who rather had the people should 
Obey their foolish lust, 


Than truly God to know. and in 
Him here alone to trust.” 


But, as old Stapleton says, “human natur | 


is human natur,” and wherever young people 


who | 


| who stood at the 


| 


young girls at- | 


i———-; a 


| ted, espe cially in Rome. 


| birth-time of her 


Lady 


are, divining The s 
after a good man reminds us of the legend of 
| the saint whose shrine, if we remember rightly, 
| was in Cornwall. Her name has escaped us. 
The custom was for the “‘gyrles meete for mar- 
to surround the shrine on the saint's 
and in order to cry: ‘‘A husband, St. 
good one, St. - a handsome one 
a rich one, St. ——;” then in cho- 
St. ——.” 


will be going on. 


riage” 
day, 


St 
ot 


rus, “and soon, 
Perhaps the saint was St. Agnes. = It 


Agne 


remembered that Keats, in his St. 
S&VSs: 
“They told her how, upon St. Agnes Eve 
Young virgins might have visions of « 
And soft adorings from their loves rec« 
Upon the honeyed middle of the ni 


If ceremonies due they did aright.” 


In Italy the Advent season is duly 
One custom is worth 
referring to. In the last days of Advent th 
Calabrian minstrels enter Rome, and are to b 
the shrines of the 
Mother with their wild under 
the traditional notion of soothing her until the 
infant at the approaching 
Christmas. This circumstance is related by 
Morgan, who observed them freq ent] 
stopping at the shop of a carpenter. 
concerning this the 
door said it was done out of 


Virgin music, 


To ques 
tions practice workmen 
respect to St. Joseph, who was a carpenter by 
trade. 

The Jfferari play a pipe very similar in form 
and sound to the bagpipes of the Highlanders. 
‘Just before Christmas,” says Lady Morgan, 
‘they descend from the mountains to Naples 
znd Rome, in order to play before the pictures 
of the Virgin and Child,” which are common 
in every Italian town, and abound in the cities. 
Raphael's picture of the Nativity has a shep 
herd standing at the door playing upon his 
pipes. 

The pipings are premonitory to the carols. 


| Bourne says the word is derived from canta 


to sing, and roda, an interjection of joy. The 
first carol ever sung, says Jeremy Taylor, was 
the song of the angels on the birth of the Sa- 
viour—Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men. Carol- 
singing became extremely popular in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and has continued in many ] 
where old habits and customs have been pre- 
served, in vogue to the present time. Many 
of these carols were fine, some quaint, and some 
whimsical. There is a book of them in the 
sritish Museum, with tunes attached, Besides 
there are other volumes of similar songs ex- 
tant. We have no space, however, to give ex- 
tracts from them. 

Advent is a pleasant season, though it came 


| in the winter month, the gloomiest of the twelve. 


It may not come to all alike. But we trust 
that the present Advent is to most of our read- 
ers the conclusion of a happy year, and the 
harbinger of another merry Christmas. 
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Many others of Rembrandt's etchings bring 
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N Saturday the 23d of February, 1867, there | Tolling, a very splendid work, cost Baron Vers- 
was sold at a London auction-room an etch- | tolke £220, though it fetched at his sale only 
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ing 
has 


of Rembrandt, for £1180. Never before 
any thing like such a price been paid for 
what, though unquestionably a very great rarity, 
is, after all, far from being unique. This etch- 
ing represeats Christ healing the sick, but is 
more commonly known among collectors by the 
name of the “ Hundred Guilder,” because a 
copy of it was sold during Rembrandt's lifetime 
for that sum. There is a special circumstance 
which gives a peculiar value to this impression 
—which is, that it, with seven others, are the 
only known examples of the “‘ first state” of the 
etching. 

When an etcher or engraver was busy about 
his plate, he was very naturally in the habit of 
taking off impressions every now and then to 
see how his work was getting on. These im- 
pressions were called ‘artist's proofs,” and no 
doubt in most instances, after serving their pur- 
pose, were considered of but little more value 
than waste paper. But Rembrandt, finding 
that not only were his finished etchings selling 
well, but that some curious collectors eagerly 
laid hold upon these unfinished scraps, thought 
he could turn an honest penny—rather a failing 
of his—by raultiplying the ‘‘ states” of his etch- 
ings as much as possible. In some cases there 
are not less than ten states known and described, 
In 


one here and there being simply ridiculous. 
the ‘*Gold Weighers,” for instance, the earliest 
and rarest state has the face blank. 

Of the eight known impressions of the first 
state of the ‘Hundred Guilder,” five are safe 


in public collections. The British Museum has 
two, the Imperial Libraries of Paris and Vienna 
—the latter having an inscription in Rembrandt’s 
handwriting to say it was the seventh impres- 
sion taken from the plate-—and the Museum*at 
Amsterdam, one each. Of the remaining three 
one belongs to Mr. R. S. Holford, who gave 
£400 for it; the second to the Duke of Buc- 
clench, and the third has just passed into the 
hands of Mr. C. J. Palmer. The history of 
this last -inypression, which is described as a 
“* magnificent impression, undoubtedly the finest 
known, on Japanese paper, with large margin, 
and in perfect condition,” is thoroughly ascer- 
tained. From Rembrandt it was obtained by 
J. P. Zomers, and after gracing successively the 
collections of Signor Zanetti, Baron Denon, 
Messrs. Woodburn the print-sellers, Baron Vers- 
tolke of Amsterdam, and Sir Charles Price, it 
has now found a resting-place in Bedford Row. 
At the Baron’s sale in 1847, it was purchased 
for 1600 guilders (£133). The ‘*second state” 
of the etching, which only consists in a few 
cross-hatchings introduced in one part of the 
plate, is by no means to be had for nothing. A 


splendid impression on India paper, with large | 
margin, from the Dubios cabinet, sold for £160; | 


and even this is not the highest price this state 
is known to have fetched. 


| 1800 guilders (£150). It is worth at least twice 
that sum now. ‘Ephraim Bonus,” the Jewish 
| physician—perhaps Rembrandt's finest etching 
| —was bought at the same sale for the British 
| Museum for 1650 guilders. Only three other 
| impressions of this state are known. ‘‘ Cop- 
| penol,” a writing~master, cost the Baron in 
| 1835, though not in a very good condition, 300 
| guineas, though it only produced 1250 guilders 
at his sale. Of *‘ Rembrandt holding a Sabre” 
there are four itapressions of the earliest state 
known—one at Amsterdam, one at Paris, one 
in the British Museum, purchased from the 
Baron for 1805 guilders (£150), and one in the 
collection of Mr. Holford, who is said to have 
paid £600 for it. 

About one of Rembrandt’s etchings we have 
an amusing story. He had gone to spend a day 
with his great friend, Jan-Six, a burgomaster 
of Amsterdam. As they were sitting down to 
dinner it was found the servant had forgotten 
to provide any mustard. He was sent off at 
once to the village close by; but Rembrandt, 
knowing that the favorite maxim of Dutch sery- 
ants was ‘“*much haste, little speed,” laid a 
wager with the burgomaster that he would etch 
the view from the dining-room window before 
the servant returned. He took up a plate, tried 
his etching-point upon it, sketched the view, and 
won his bet. The engraving is a very rare one. 
Baron Verstolke’s impression sold for £17 10s., 
but he would be fortunate who could secure a 
good impression at that price now. 

In Mr. Maberly’s Print Collector is an ac- 
count of another of Rembrandt’s etchings, which 
is ~worth compressing. One day that artist, 
struck apparently with the attitude of a dog ly- 
| ing asleep, determined to etch its portrait. The 
plate he took up was much larger than he re- 
quired, so that the etching only occupied the 
left-hand corner. From this he printed an im- 
pression upon a piece of paper, which, though 
larger than was required for the etching, was 
not as large as the plate. The etching looked 
ridiculous enough, and the artist accordingly 
cut out the part of the plate containing the lit- 
tle dog, aud the rest of the impressions were 
struck off in this reduced size. The first im- 
pression, fortunately or unfortunately, was pre- 
served, and an account of the prices it has 
fetched at different times is a very instructive 
example of the mania of collectors. We first 
hear of it at Mr. Hibbert’s sale in 1809, where 
it fetched thirty shillings, the purchaser being 
M. Claussin. He gold it at a small advance of 
price to a London print-seller, who disposed of 
it to the Duke of Buckingham for £6. At the 
Duke’s sale in 1834 it produced £61. But the 
purchaser made a good bargain, nevertheless. 
A Dutchman heard of it, offered the fortunate 
|owner 100 guineas, then £150, then any price 
| he liked to ask for it; but no, he was proof 
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against all temptation, and kept possession of 
his treasure, till at last, with many really valu- 
able prints from the same collection, it passed 
into the British Museum for the sum of £120. 

Two other instances of the same kind are 
given by Mr. Maberly—the first, that of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘* Four Prints for a Spanish Book.” 
They were engraved upon one plate, but after 
a few impressions had been taken off the plate 
was cut into four pieces. Of these first impres- 
sions the greater number were in like manner 
cut into four, but one at least escaped this fate. 
This impression was purchased for £1 7s., then 
for £57 13s., and finally became the property 
of the British Museum for the sum of 100 guin- 
eas. In the second instance, Berghem etched 
six prints on one plate, which he afterward cut 
up into six pieces. The single impression 
known of the entire plate was purchased for the 
National collection for £120. 

Next in point of importance come the works 
of that prince of engravers, Mare Antonio Rai- 
mondi. The drawing in some of these is most 
exquisite; and well it may be, when it was 
probably that of his great friend Raffaelle, al- 
most certainly in those of ‘‘ Adam and Eve” 
and ** The Judgment of Paris.””» Manuel John- 
son’s copy of this last—‘‘ one of the finest im- 
pressions known”—fetched £320. His ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve” has fetched £150, and his ‘‘ Massacre 
of the Innocents,’ 
£250. 

Of Albert Durer’s etchings the most beaunti- 
ful is his “* Adam and Eve.” 


‘a proof before the inscription, 


Some time ago 


the finest known impression of this engraving 


came into the possession of Mr. Smith, the em- 
inent print-seller. He showed the print to Mr. 
Maberly, who eagerly inquired the price—which, 
as far as I recollect, was about £60. Possess- 
ing another impression already, Mr. Maberly 
was at first not inclined to pay this large sum 
even for such superior excellence. Day after 
day, however, he came to look at the charming 
impression, and at last said, ‘“‘ Well, well, I 
must have it. But you will take back my oth- 
er impression, won't you, and allow me what I 
paid for it—£15?” ‘*Why,no,”said Mr. Smith. 
**T don’t think I can do that. I won’t offer you 
£15, but if you like I will give you £30.” The 
value of Durer’s engravings had been doubled 
since Mr. Maberly’s former purchase. At Mr. 
Maberly’s death his prize sold for £55. Mr. 


Johnson’s impression, which was no doubt a fine | 
What a change from the | 


one, fetched £46. 
price Durer himself tells us he got for his en- 
graving in 1520—four stivers (fourpence)! 
Even taking into account the difference in the 
value of money in his time and our own, what 
he received can not have amounted to a couple 
of shillings. 

Comjng down to more modern times, we 
have F. Miiller’s engraving of ‘‘ The Madonna 
di San Sisto.” It proved his death. On tak- 
ing a proof of his plate to the publisher by whom 
he was employed he was told he must go over 
the whole work again, as it was far too delicate 
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for commercial purposes. With heavy heart he 
set about his work, but it was too much for him, 
and on the very day the proofs were taken off 
from the retouched plate he died. It fetches 
large prices now. At Mr. Johnson's sale, a 
‘*fine proof before any letters” brought £120, 
The same sum was obtained for Count Archin- 
to’s copy, in 1862. 

I must not forget Raphael Morghen. Won- 
derfully beautiful are some of his engravings 
and their value quite as rare and startling. 
That of the ‘‘ Last Supper,” after L. da Vinci, 
‘** before the letters and with the white plate,” 
sold at Mr. Johnson’s sale for £316, and at 
Count Archinto’s sale for £20 beyond even that 
price. Another copy was sold in 1862 for 
£275. 

Engravings by English artists fetch much 
more moderate prices than those I have men- 
tioned. An impression of Woollett’s ‘‘ Niobe,” 
all but unique, fetched £70. His ‘ Fishery” 
has produced £35 10s. Some of Strange’s por- 
traits bring good sums. His ‘‘ Charles I.,” for 
instance, has been sold for £62, Still larger 
prices have been obtained for some portraits by 
earlier engravers. In 1819 Faithorne’s ‘* Lady 
Castlemaine” produced £79; and in 1824 R. 
Elstrake’s portrait of “The Most Illustrious 
Prince Henry Lord Darnley, King of Scotland, 
and the Most Excellent Princess Mary, Queen 
of Scotland,” £81 10s. The highest price prob- 
ably ever paid for an English portrait was £100, 
the sum given by Mr. Halliwell for an early and 
unfinished state of Droeshout’s Shakspeare. 

In the case of one of Hogarth’s prints, there 
is an impression concerning a peculiarity that 
gives it a very factitious value—‘‘ The Modern 
Midnight Conversation.” The print usually 
fetches thirty shillings, but the impression in 
question, in which “‘ modern” was spelled with 
two d’s, was bought for the British Museum for 
78 guineas. 

In comparing the ancient prices of prints on 
their first publication with the modern ones we 
must not forget the immensely larger sums that 
engravers are paid nowadays than what were 
usual in former times. The artist then was 
| often his own publisher ; but even when he was 
engaged by some other person, he received what 
would be considered at present most inadequate 
remuneration. Woollett, for instance, a hun- 
dred years ago, asked only 50 guineas for en- 
graving his ‘* Niobe,” though Alderman Boydell 
generously gave him 100. The price at which 
it was published was five shillings. Contrast 
| these prices with those that are obtained now. 
We will take an instance from France. Louis 
XIV. commenced a ‘‘ Chalcographie du Musée 
Fr Royale,” a series of pictures from engravings in 
the Louvre. ‘The series is still continued; and 
in 1854 the sum voted for this purpose was near- 
ly £9000. Of this H. Dupont was to receive 
£1666 for engraving Paul Veronese’s “‘ Pilgrims 
of Emmaus ;” and De Francois (the artist en- 
gaged for Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day”), £1250 for Fra 
Angelico’s “ Coronation of the Virgin.” When 
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in 1847 there was a similar commission contem- 


plated by the English government, it was said 


that the sum Mr. J. H. Robinson was to receive 
for engraving ‘*‘The Raising of Lazarus” was 
£5000. <A publisher will often spend several 
thousand pounds in bringing out « firsi-class en- 
graving. The “ copyright alone” is a most seri- 
ous item. lLandseer got for the ‘* Peace and 
War,” now in the Vernon Gallery, £2650, The 
prices chatged for the impressions must of 
course be in proportion. For instance, when 


at 15 guineas, 100 proofs on plain paper at 10 
guineas, 200 prints on India paper at 6 guineas, 
while the prints themselves were charged 5 
guineas each. 

No collecting mania is any thing like so popu- 
lar or so extensively practiced as that for pic- 
tures. They have come to be considered as in- 
dispensable articles of furniture in every well- 
appointed house; and it is no uncommon thing, 
in consequence, to meet with a collector who 
talks, and evidently thinks, much less of the 
gems that ornament his gallery than of the 
checks by which they were secured. And how 
grossly the ‘‘old masters” are belied in many 
of these collections!’ They had no more to do 
with the productions to which their names are 
appended, in all the splendor that gilt letters 
can give them, than the purchaser himself. But 
if a man will order a Claude five feet by three 


hammer, and in the catalogue this morceau the 
knowing auctioneer had called ‘ Mary Stuart, 
by Titian, the only miniature known to be by 
that great master’s hand.’ ‘The bait took, and 
a person of the name of F—— bought it for 
£55. ‘The next day I went to the sale-room to 
settle my accounts, when a queer-looking fellow 
addressed me, with the miniature in his hand, 
saying he was the purchaser, ‘What a lucky 
person,’ I replied, ‘you are, Sir! Why, you 


| will make your fortune by this precious article. 
Colnaghi published Doo’s engraving of the | 
‘Raising of Lazarus,” there were 100 artist’s | 
proofs at 20 guineas, 100 proofs on India paper | 


I advise you to take a room and exhibit it.’ 
He took the hint, advertised it in St. James's 
Street forthwith: ‘To be viewed, at No. 15, an 
undoubted miniature of Queen Mary, by Titian, 
valued at 1000 guineas,’ etc., ete. public 
flocked to this wonder, by which the cunz:ing 


The 


ie 


| Pat put more than £200 in his pocket, and aft- 


erward sold this ‘unique gem’ to Lord Rad- 
stock for £750.” 
A story is told about the late W. Hope, the 


| wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one of his 


and a half, because he has a spare corner of | 


those dimensions, he had better not inquire too 
closely, any more than in the case of a St. An- 
thony’s tooth, as to what animal it originally 
belonged. In London alone there are, I sup- 
pose, sold every year more pictures by the ‘‘old 
masters” than are left to us of their paintings 
altogether. 


| ardos, with a few Correggios. 


The difference between the prices at which | 


such pictures are acquired and those they fetch 
when brought to the hammer is amusing. A 
Raffaelle, declared in the auction-room to have 


cost its late owner 1000 guineas, sells for £37! | 


A Yorkshire gentleman bequeaths twelve of his 
pictures to the National Gallery: they are re- 
jected, every one. The whole collection is 
brought to the hammer; it had cost £3000; it 


purchases. He had bought a picture as a Rem- 
brandt, and given 2000 guineas for it. Finding 
that it did not quite fit the frame, he sent for a 
carpenter to ease it a little. While watching 
the operation he remarked how wonderfully the 
picture was preserved, considering that it was 
nearly two hundred years old. ‘* That is im- 
possible,” said the carpenter. ‘‘The wood is 
mahogany ; and mahogany had not been intro- 
duced into Europe at that time.” Mr. Hope 
burnt the picture. 

One can feel no pity for such cases as those 
of the American who said his father’s collection 
consisted almost entirely of Raffaelles and Leon- 
But there are 
others in which even the best judges have been 
deceived. Some years ago a portrait by Hol- 
bein was purchased for the National collection 
for 600 guineas. The authorities, however, 
acknowledge it to be a forgery. It had been at 


| one time in the possession of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, 


a well-known dealer in Brussels, who had been 
vell content to get £20 for it. 
Painters of no little eminence have lent them- 
selves to very unworthy practices. Rembrandt 
is said to have sometimes touched up the pic- 


| tures of his pupils and sold them as his own. 


produces £150—about the value of the frames. | 


Nor is it only in England that a man sells a 
horse for a gross of green spectacles. A French 


collector insures his gallery for 3,339,500 francs. | 


It is sold some years afterward, numerous ad- 


ditions having meantime been made to it, for | 


535,435 franes. 


Few instances of forgeries are more amusing | 


than that given in the ‘‘ confession” of Major 
Pryse Gordon. ‘‘ When I returned from Italy 
in 1800, I had a beautiful copy of the ‘ Venere 
Vestita’ after Titian in the Pitti Palace. It 
was painted on a gold groand, and highly finish- 
ed; and the countenance, I thought, somewhat 
resembled Mary Stuart, our Scottish Queen. A 
few years afterward my virtz was sold at the 


Guido is accused of having done the same thing. 
Some of these were probably as good as those 
he painted when his gambling propensities had 
got him into greater difficulties than usual. 
Lanzi tells a good story about one of these pro- 
ductions. He had half finished a picture, when 
a favorite pupil of his, Ercolino di Guido, sub- 


| stituted a copy of his own for the original, The 


painter quietly went on with his work without 
suspecting the trick that had been played on 
him. 

Patrick Nasmyth, among English painters, 
has been guilty of similar malpractices. A pic- 
ture-dealer had purchased a work of Decker. 
He sent for Nasmyth, got him to sharpen up the 


| foliage and add some figures copied from Ruys- 


dael; then substituted Ruysdael’s name for 
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Decker’s, and the transformation was complete. 
That picture was sold some time afterward for 
480 guineas. Nasmyth got 11 guineas for his 
share in the transaction. And so lately as 1847 
there was exhibited in the Royal Academy a 


picture bearing the name of an R.A., which | 


was claimed by a young artist, certainly not an 
R.A., as his own work. He had sold it for 22 
shillings; on the books of the Royal Academy 
it was priced at 30 guineas. 

Nothing can be more striking than the prices 
paid for genuine productions of the old masters 
and those the artists themselves received for 
their work. Think, for instance, among the 
artists of our own school, of the prices Wilson’s 
pictures fetch in the market now, and his paint- 
ing his “‘Ceyx and Alcyone” for a pot of beer 
and the remains of a Stilton cheese. Wilson 
was not in fashion then. Patrick Nasmyth 
again had his dealings principally with pawn- 
brokers. His view of ‘‘ Leigh Woods” sold for 
£740. Hogarth’s pictures of the ‘“ Harlot’s 
Progress” were sold, in 1745—the artist still 


alive—for 84 guineas; and his ‘* Rake’s Pro- | 


’ 


gress”—eight pictures—for 176 guineas. The 


first of these sets was destroyed by fire at Font- 
hill in 1755; the other is now in the Soane Mu- 
seum, Sir John having paid £598 for them; but 
he had to give 1755 guineas for the four pictures 
of the * Election.” When Hogarth wished to 
dispose of his ‘‘ March to Finchly” by lottery, 
several of the tickets found.no purchaser, and 
accordingly they were given to the Foundling 
Hospital, which was fortunate enough to obtain 
the prize. Cuyp’s landscapes, which nowadays 
fetch astounding prices, were not at all appre- 
ciated while the painter was alive. But even 
when the artist had justice done to him to some 
extent, what a wonderful advance do we find 


upon the original prices—in those of Gains- | 


borough for instance, who ventured gradually 
to raise his charges from 5 guineas a portrait 
to 40 guineas for a half, and 100 for a whole 
length. His portrait of Mrs. Siddons was cheap- 
ly secured for the National Gallery in 1860 for 
£1000; but it took twice that sum for Mr. 
Graham of Redgorton to get possession of the 
exquisite portrait of the lovely Mrs. Graham, 


which he bequeathed in 1859 to the Scottish | 


National Gallery. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's portraits command 
larger prices. Lord Ward gave 1100 guineas 
in 1859 for ‘‘ Miss Penelope Boothby ;” and the 
Marquis of Hertford gave 2550 guineas for Mrs. 
Hoare, of Boreham Park, Essex, and her child.” 
The same princely collector gave 2100 guineas 
at Rogers’s sale in 1856 for the replica of the 
Bowood “Strawberry Girl,” the original of 
which had been sold to Lord Carysfort for 50 


burg possesses the ‘‘ Infant Hercules Strangling 
the Serpents.” He received 1800 guineas for 
it, and a gold snuff-box, with the Empress’s por- 
trait set in large diamonds. 

One or twe of Wilkie’s pictures deserve men- 


tion. The King of Bavaria gave 1000 guineas 
for the “‘ Reading the Will,” now fast melting 
in the Royal Gallery at Schleissheim. The 
Duke of Wellington gave him £1200 for the 
“Chelsea Pensioners Reading the News of the 
Battle of Waterloo.” His “ Rent Day” fetched 
1050 guineas at Mr. Wells's sale in 1848; Lord 
Mulgrave had given Wilkie £150 for it. 

Few pictures of modern times have brought 
larger prices than Turner’s. ‘Three of his works, 
the “* Guard Ship,” for which he got £25, ‘* Co- 
logne” and ** Dieppe” (he had £500 for each of 
these), were purchased in 1848 for £1500; but 
at Mr. Wadman’s sale, in 1854, brought 1530 
guineas, 2000 guineas, and 1850 guineas. In 
1860 his ‘‘Grand Canal, Venice,” fetched 2400 
guineas, and “Ostend” 1650 guineas; Turner 
had got 400 guineas forthetwo. But the rage 
for Turners has, to some extent, gone by; for 


| while Mr. Windus, in 1850, had given 710 


guineas for the “Dawn of Christianity,” it 
realized in 1859 no more than 320, and the 
**Glaucus and Scylla,” bought for 700 guineas, 
280. The largest price, however, I believe 
ever given for a Turner was that obtained in 
the May of this year at Mr. Monro’s sale, when 


| “Modern Italy” bro ght 3300 guineas. 


Of other modern artists I may mention Rob- 
erts, whose “Interior of the Duomo, Milan,” 
sold in 1860 for £1700. The largest price he 
ever received for a picture was 1000 guineas, 
from Mr. T. Cubitt, for the ‘‘ Interior of St. 
Peter's, Rome,” somewhat different from the 
second picture on Mr, Ballantine’s list—‘ Old 
House, Cowgate, Edinburgh,” £2 10s. His first 
picture was sold to a dealer, and never paid for, 
Callcott’s “Southampton Water,” at Sir J. Swin- 
burne’s sale, 1861, fetched 1205 guineas; Mul- 
ready’s ‘Convalescent from Waterloo,” in 1857, 
1180 guineas; his “ First Voyage,” in 1863, 1450 
guineas. Etty’s ‘‘ Dance from the Shield of 
Achilles,” one of his finest works, brought £1155 
in 1857; but his ‘‘ Joan of Arc” is said to have 
produced 3000 guineas. Lord Northwick gave 
£2000 for Maclise’s ‘‘ Marriage of Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, with the Princess Eva ;” at 
his sale in 1857 it fetched 1710 guineas. Stan- 
field’s ‘‘ Port na Spania, near the Giant’s Cause- 
way,” produced £1700; Faed’s beautiful “ Sun- 
day in the Back Woods of Canada,” £1710; 
Leslie’s ** Sancho and the Duchess,” at Rogers’s 
sale, 1170 guineas; the poet had given 70 for 
it. Landseer’s pictures command very large 
prices. His “ Dead Game,” in 1853, was sold 
for 1200 guineas. His ‘‘ Titania, with Bottom 
and the Fairies,” for which he got 500 guineas, 
cost Lord R. Clinton, in 1860, 2800 guineas ; 
and Christie undertook to get 2000 guineas for 


| * Jack in Office.” But perhaps as large sums 
guineas. ‘The Imperial Gallery of St, Peters- 


as Sir Edwin ever received for pictures were 
for the four exhibited in the Academy in 1846, 
‘“*Peace” and “ War,” “ Refreshment” and ‘* The 
Stag at Bay,” For these pictures, including 
the very important and costly item of copyright, 
he was paid £6850, 
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Chitur’s Casy Chair. 


N the early summer of this year there was seen 
for a few days a striking figure upon the pleas- 
ant balcony or piazza of Congress Hall in Al- 
bany. This hotel is upon the hill by the side of 
the Capitol, and its balcony is shaded by the 
dense foliage of the trees in the little street which 
separates it from the square in front which crowns 
the hill before the Capitol as you look up State 
Street. The pleasant balcony is closely associ- 
ated with the pleasure of summer life in Albany 
by those who stop for a day or two, or by the 
Judges of Appeals in the summer term, and the 
lawyers and clients attending the court. This 
year it has been a kind of open-air club for the 
members of the Convention who lived in the ho- 
tel or in the neighborhood, and at any time dur- 
ing the short daily recesses of the Convention 
the invidious British traveler, setting his round 
eye-glass in his eye, might have seen a range of 
well-polished boots along the railing, and quad- 
rupeds made bipeds by the tilting backward in 
chairs of august delegates. 

Yet if the Capitol Commissioners have their 
vay, and build the new Capitol at a cost which 
the finance report of the Convention estimated 
at ten millions of dollars, Congress Hall and its 
shady balcony are doomed. Indeed it was sup- 


posed at one time that its destruction, to make 
room for the new Capitol, was so sure that the 
house was <tripped; even the grates were re- 
moved, and if the dismantling of an old hotel 
would give the State a new Capitol the work was 


virtually done. ‘Then came the Legislature, and 
the worthy end sagacious farmers at the Dela- 
van, wishing to make hay while the sun shone, 
demanded such stately prices that there were 
rumors of an adjournment of the Legislature to 
some spot where the hotel farmers were less in- 
tent upon hay. This led to a sudden furnishing, 


after a fashion, of Congress Hall, and many of | 


the statesmen who passed that winter in Albany 
had rooms in the old’ house, but did not know 
the tranquil and shadowy charm of its summer 
balcony. 

Upon thas balcony, as we said, in the early 
days of June there sometimes sat a small, slight 
man, apparently shriveled or withered, the slight- 
ness of his form emphasized by a huge broad- 
brimmed plantation hat. He was bent or ctirled 
over as he sat, and smoked a long pipe—so long 
that he was obliged to hold the wooden stem 
in his hand, as if it had been a chibouque, and 
he was alwsys alone. He seemed to know no 
one and to care to make no acquaintances. Ap- 
parentiy he muttered a great deal to ‘iimself, 
as if rapt and unconsciously talking. But the 
murmur was inarticulate. it seemed a forlorn, 
grotesque old man, living in reverie. But when 
he arose his step was uncertain. He moved to- 
ward the dizing-room in the same self-involved 
manner, and it became too plain that it was a 
man wholly besotted with drink. At the table 
there was the same muttering; a stupid wonder 
thaf the waiters did not come; a peevish im- 
patience, and an abrupt stalking away from the 
room before he had half eaten his dinner. 

Then if, forgetting the sad spectacle of a 
ruined man, some musing loiterer upon the bal- 
cony could have looked through the trees of the 


| dusky square down into the Albany pf thirty or 


forty years ago, he might have seen an eager, 
intelligent lad, earnest in study, ardent in friend- 
ship, generous, aspiring, ambitious, with a spark- 
ling and persuasive tongue, and a brilliant career 
smiling upon him from thefuture. Later he might 
have followed the youth to the other side of the 
continent, where the promise seemed to be part- 
ly fulfilled, and he rose to high civic honors. 
Yet upon a broader and more conspicuous plat- 
form that promise was wholly eclipsed, and the 
bright, studious boy became a man whose pres- 
ence was a saddening spectacle, and whose name 
was a by-word. Ue had grown to be a national 
humiliation ; and such was the wreck and waste 
of manhood that there were many who asked as 
they had never asked before—can nothing be 

done by law to prevent this terrible ruia which 
| seems to lie in wait for any man? 

When he sat upon the balcony of Congress 
Hall he held no public position—he commanded 
no respect. It was pitiful to see him crouched 
under the broad brim of his hat and to think 
that, as he silently smoked, he too looked through 
the trees of the dusky square down into the town 
and saw the rosy, eager, hopeful boy of thirty or 
forty years ago, and then thought of the horrible 
incubus which had gnawed his life and career 
away, and which he could never hope to throw 
off. Nobody spoke to him—it was useless; but 
he was too tragical a sight to smile at. Yet this 
old man, as he seemed, this prematurely withered 
frame of seventy, was only forty-eight years old. 

At the end of the summer, in early September, 
if you were coming up State Street one warm 
| afternoon, you would have seen several carriages 
}and a hearse before St. Peter’s Church. The 
| generous, hopeful boy—the ruined man—was 
dead. The service was read, and amidst the 
warm tears of those who loved him he was borne 
away. There was no address, no sermon. What 
could be said? The one great appalling fact of 
his life—could that be mentioned as a warning 
over his coffin? And if it were not mentioned 
what else could be thought of? The prayers 
were said in the church, which was as gloomy and 
depressing as our Gothic churches generally are ; 
but there was no sermon. ‘The life, the death), 
they were the most solemn and impressive «f 
sermons. 





Tue daily telegraphic reports in the papers 
yary from stories of impending revolutions to 
accounts of great boat-races, and base - ball 
matches, and prize-fights. That eminent mus- 
eular Christian, Mr. Guy Livingstone, would 
think more kirciy of us if he saw us now; and 
those who have a theory that the ‘‘ manly sperts” 
of old made England so ‘‘ merrie” a country, 
are probably of opinion that we are becoming 
worthy sons of our sires. As soon as climbing 
greased poles and running races in sacks become 
universal what shall we lack of being a simple, 
hearty, happy folk ? 

But why is it that the local papers, after giv- 
ing glowing descriptions of the boat-races, for 
instance, tell another tale? They beg that their 
| town or village may not again be honored with 
{a match race between the champions of the in- 
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nocent art of rowing. 
ruffians whom such occasions assemble, and the 
universal drunkenness and rioting which accom- 
pany the festival. It is a fierce excitement, a 
betting, a gambling, like a prize-fight. The 
‘‘mantiness” is of the Tom Cribb school. ‘The 
‘noble art” does not prevent ali kinds of swin- 
dling and meanness. 

But the most significant and impressive fact 
of this kind is, that one of the prize-fighters in 
a recent contest in Ohio, Mike M‘Cool, was re- 
ceived and escorted by a great procession in St. 
Louis. ‘There was music, there were speeches 
and great glorification, and Mike M‘Cool could 
hardly have been more honored, so far as popu- 
lar display is involved, if he had served his coun- 
try well. 

It is not surprising that coarse and ignorant 
persons, who take pleasure in seeing a human 
being pounded toa jelly, or his eyes gouged out, 
or his ribs broken, or who critically enjoy watch- 
ing the life knocked out ofa mangled body, should 
conspire to honor the murderer and bear him in 
triumph. But why should the newspapers give 
long accounts of the disgusting scene, with all 
the pomp of large headings and elaborate de- 
scription, as if it were deserving of more atten- 
tion than other atrocities? Of course it is well 
to know both the crimes and the accidents that 
occur around us, that we may keep intelligent 
watch upon the condition of society. But the 
details of the accident of an honest laborer work- 
ing to support himself and his family, and who 
falls from a ladder as he carries a mortar, and 
breaks his leg or his neck, if he is only shock- 
ingly cut and bruised and shattered and swollen 


out of recognition, ought to be more interesting. | 


But it is not so; not even the mangling and 
bruising makes it so. He is merely an honest 
man ruined by an accident, and the newspapers 
cut him off contemptuously with a line. But if 
he had only put himself into training, and, after 
eating raw beef-steak, and walking and running 
and sleeping, had worked himself into a high 
bestial state, and had then spent an hour in hav- 
ing his ribs broken, his eyes put out, and his 
nose smashed by another man in an equally high 
brutish condition, then our poor friend would 
have had a reporter, three columns, and a spe- 
cial telegram all to himself. 

While our land telegraphs are communicating 
to the remotest points the thrilling tidings that 
Mike M‘Cool has broken the ribs of Jones, and 
will next try to break the head of ‘‘ Jim Elliott,” 
the ocean wire bears the joyful news that ‘‘ the 


Zetland stakes of £50, at Doncaster, were won | 


by Verulam, and the Cleveland Handicap of 


£530 was won by Seville, who, on Tuesday, was | 


the victor in the great Yorkshire Handicap. Vex 
was successful in the race for the Corporation 
plate, valued at £305. ‘The Standplate Handi- 
cap, stakes £70, was awarded to Bounceaway. 
The Handicap Sweepstakes of £475 was won by 
Minnie Warren; and the Queen’s plate, valued 
at £105, by Miss Sara.” All we can say of this 
is, that it is better to send such stuff through the 
sea than to send the rib-breaking and eye-goug- 
ing stories over the land. But by-and-by the 
newspapers will invite our attention to their mar- 
velous enterprise, and inform us that they serve 
up all the news of all the world for our break- 
fast-tables. 


They exclaim against the | 





There is a serious view of the prize-fight sub- 
ject which might be urged upon the newspapers. 
The utter brutality of such exhibitions and their 
demoralizing influence are as unquestionable as 
in the similar case of a public hanging. It should 
therefore be the wish and endeavor of all honest 


| people to make them as little attractive and no- 
| torious as possible. 


But if the great papers in 
sist upon publishing sensational and striking ar- 
ticles about them, is it not inevitable that uni 
versal attention will be directed to them, a false 
importance will be given to them, and many a 
man who might earn an honest living as a porter 
will put himself in training for a bully and a 
bruiser. 

We are all in the habit of saying fine things 
about the glory and greatness of a free press, and 
Mr. Gladstone made an excellent speech upon 
that subject at a recent dinner in London. But 
how can a press be great or glorious, however 
free it may be, if it be constantly prostituted to 
mean ends? and what can possibly be meaner 
and more degrading than a description, in elabo- 
rate slang, of the pounding of a human being out 
of all human likeness, under pretense of ‘* man- 
liness” and for a thousand dollars a side? Cock 
fighting is contemptible enough ; but it is not so 
demoralizing as men-fighting; and the men 
fighting would not be half as harmful if the news- 
papers treated it as it deserves to be treated. 
But when the movements of Mike M‘Cool and 
his sayings and doings are recorded as if he were 
a hero or had merited public attention, there is a 
great offense committed against public decency. 


Wuo remembers the good old days of the En- 


glish Opera at the Park theatre? Certainly not 
this Easy Chair, which yet, however, recalls the 
first appearance of Ole Bull in this country upon 
that stage an? tue last play of Tyrone Power. 
They are very juvenile reminiscences, but none 
the less vivid and delightful. Then at the old 
National, corner of Leonard and Church streets, 
where now the palaces of trade arise, and the 
immorals of the stage have been succeeded by 
the morals of the shop, there was to be heard, 
amidst much smell of gas and orange-peel which 
peculiarly marked that Thespian temple, the Op- 
era of Amelie, with Miss Shirreff and the Se- 
guins. For several seasons Miss Shirreff charmed 
the simpler tastes of the town, before yet Palmo’s 
was, and when she came to the foot-lights and 
archly nodded her head and warbled ‘* Whistle, 
and I'll come to you, my lad,” what listening and 
enraptured youth did not believe himself to be 
personally addressed? What became of Miss 
Shirreff? She suddenly ceased to sing for us. 
The old theatre was consumed. Other buildings 
devoted, if the Easy Chair rightly remembers, 
to drinking purposes succeeded. They disap- 
peared, and nothing now remains but the corner 
of the street and the palaces of trade. 

Such reminiscences were awakened by a late 
sudden summons to the English Opera. It was 
not in the ‘‘Commercial Emporium,” but in the 
Capital of the State. Now the only association 
of the Easy Chair with theatrical performances 
in the city of Albany was a confused impression 
of some upper room in what was called a Muse- 
um, at the corner of State Street. He had nev- 
er been there, but he remembered looking up at 
the glaring windows upon a hot summer evening 
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long ago and wondering how much people were 
paid for partaking of that kind of amusement. 
**Ts it to the Museum we are to go?” asked the 
Easy Chair. ‘‘ Not at all; to the Academy of 
Music,” was the answer. ‘ 

To the Academy therefore we went. Down 
the stately State Street, with black, angry clouds 
flying overhead, and into Pearl Street, and by 
the market-house, which smelled as all market- 
houses smell, and by a row of unhandsome shops, 
to the theatre, or Academy. It wastes no space 
im vestibule. We passed in directly from the 
street, and a step or two brought us into the dim 
parquette. It was very dim, and there was but 
one door. Indeed, a more complete trap it is 
not possible to imagine. The whole parquettc 
has no other exit, and a few persons in a panic 
crowding it would doom the rest to sure destruc- 
tion. The most intelligent people of the city 
were there on this pleasant evening. How can 
intelligent people run so foolish and criminal a 
risk? ‘There is no reason why there should not 
be five doors of the same size; and with corre- 
sponding openings in front the building would 
be peculiarly safe, instead of remarkably unsafe 
as it Is now, 

The parquetie is entered through this narrow 
door, and instead of opening cheerfully upon the 
baleony and descending through it, you enter 
under the balcony, and with a vague feeling of 
being in the cellar. ‘The theatre is small, but, 
except for this mistake, would be a very socia- 
ble and pleasant house. ‘The usher takes us to 
one side and seats us just under the edge of the 
baleony. ‘* Be thankful,” said the Chief Jus- 
tice, ‘“‘that you have seats as comfortable as 
these. For it isa benefit night. All the orches- 
tra-chairs are engaged, and all the nobility are 
coming.” ‘That was very evident. There was 
the delicious murmur and rustle of a rapidly- 


filling house, which is so delightful to the bene- | 


ficiary, to the manager, and to all the company. 
The moment that we were seated the Kasy Chair 
sought with his eye the hole in the drop-curtain 
through which he knew Mr. Crummles was gaz- 
ing delighted. ‘Then he watched the entrance 
of the higher classes, with their wonderful che- 
velures, their mere caprices of bonnets, their 
beautiful opera-cloaks, their faces of real enjoy- 
ment. What a solid, honest-looking audience! 
They seemed assembled to enjoy ; and when the 
gas was turned on and they were irradiated they 
looked as happy as if they had all come to the 
theatre for the first time. 

The opera was Martha, and there is no pleas- 
anter opera to be heard. It is not one of the 
grand dramatic recitations. It is not one of the 
fine lyrical tragedies. It is not one of the great 
roles of a great prima donna.’ But it is one 
of the most pleasing, melodious, and delightful 
operas that we have. ‘This is true, however, of 
the first two acts only. The last two are essen- 
tial to unravel the plot, to get the poor Lionel 
back to his wits and the sprightly Martha back 
to Lionel; but they do not ripple and teem with 
tunes that we all go home humming and awake 
delightfully remembering. It was composed by 
Flotow about twenty years ago, in 1547, the revo- 
lutionary year in Europe, and was produced at 
Vienna under his own direction. 

Now between the cities of Berlin and Vienna 
there was the same kind of feeling as that which 
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has been sometimes declared to exist between 
the cities of Boston and New York. ‘The grave 
Berlin was inclined to look down with compla- 
cent superiority upon the gay Vienna, and the 
gay Vienna never failed to smile and scoff at the 
grave Berlin. So when the pretty Martha was 
sung, and the rumors of its festive and genial and 
touching melodies came floating into Berlin, that 
royal city smiled superior and said, ** What is 
this little thing that excites our light-headed 
neighbor? let us hear it.” So Flotow came to 
Berlin and drilled the company, and one even- 
ing, when all was ready, the royal opera-house 
in Berlin, one of the finest in the world, was full 
of a bright and sympathetic audience ; and when 
Herr Flotow came in and took his seat as con- 
ductor, he was loudly applauded, and bowed, and 
showed a modest face, and lifted his baton, and 
the overture began. Up went the curtain, and 
there sat Tuczek dressed as Martha. If the 
candid reader does not know who Tuczek was it 
is surely not the fault of the Easy Chair. And 
it is equally surely the reader's misfortune. She 
was one of the invaluable singers whose ready 
and copious talent is capable of every part, and 
who does every thing well. She sang Jartha 
capitally, and when in the course of the opera 
the delicious ** Last Rose of Summer” stole in, 
its effect upon every one who had heard. that 
melody all his life was prodigious. We were 
ready to wave our handkerchiefs or to wipe our 
eyes, and the rest of the audience, feeling the 
essential charm of the air, shared our enthusiasm. 
The performance was triumphant. ‘The com- 
poser was cheered, the singers were cheered, 
every thing was cheered, and every body was 
cheerful. ‘The next morning the papers said, in 
the true Berlin manner: ‘*'The music is very pret- 
ty. It has no depth, but is that pleasing dancing 
music in which the Viennese so greatly delight!” 

It was impossible not to remember this Ger- 
man evening of the old régime, while yet Louis 
Philippe was King of the French, when the or- 
chestra in the litthe Albanian theatre began the 
overture. And when the curtain rose and showed 
the amiable beneficiary, Miss Caroline Richings, 
where is the man whose heart did not sympathize 
and rejoice with her that the seats were so full, 
and that she and her companions in song might 
be at rest and devote themselves to their task 
with a consciousness of assured success ? 

A merrier and better performance of Martha 
was never seen. It was full of the most humor- 
ous spirit, intelligence, and refinement, and the 
Chief Justice and the whole Bench were amazed 
to know that there was in the country so excel- 
lent an English troupe. Not since ‘luczek and 
the Berlin evening had the Easy Chair enjoyed the 
operaso much. Formes at the Academy in New 
York was very fair. His voice in its better days 
was noble, but he overacted, and in Martha there 
was always great disproportion in the excellence 
of the various parts. But here the harmony was 
complete. The voices blended exquisitely. Let 
us name the singers that they may have the ben- 
efit of honest admiration. Yet before doing so, 
it is only just to say that they are perhaps not 
remarkable in other operas. ‘The music of Mar- 
tha lies in an easy, practicable range, and is per- 
haps peculiarly adapted to the voices in ques- 
tion. The Easy Chair speaks of what the Bench 
heard, not of what it did not hear. 
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‘There were, then, Miss Caroline Richings, the 
prima donna, whose voice is not sympathetic, 
and is rather hard and metallic. But she sings 
well, and has a fine presence and perfect self- 
command upon the stage; Mrs. E. Seguin, with 
a pleasant soubrette voice; Mr. E. Seguin, an 
agreeable baritone; Mr. Campbell, a good sound 
basso; and Mr, Castle, a truly exquisite tenor, 
a voice of the quality of Mario’s, but of less scope 
and force, and of course of much less training. 
In the first, familiar, delightful tenor song, the 
melody of which is as tender as Mozart himself, 
and of the words of which the Easy Chair has 
not the least knowledge, Mr. Castle could not 
well be surpassed. If his voice does not fail and 


is equal toa large house, and he does not ac- | 


quire any foolish stage tricks, from all which he 
is now wholly free, he ought to hold a high rank 
among the best of contemporary tenors. The 
whole Bench observed with satisfaction the curi- 
ous personal resemblance of the tenor to the 
figure and face of Shakespeare iu Faed’s picture 
of Shakespeare and his Friends. 

There we were, packed in a hot pit, upon a 
narrow seat, just under the balcony; but so ex- 
cellent was the entertainment that we sat de- 
lighted and loudly applauded, and saw sith sor- 
row the final drop. 
sible, absurd affair! But what cared the Bench? 
Was there not sweet singing, and tender woe, 
und delightful waywardness, and a distraught 
lover, and a real countess singing his madness 
away with the ‘*‘ Last Rose of Summer?” Was 
there not the endlessly delicious romance in which 


we all take a real part, and are never, never weary | 


of seeing its mimetic representation ? 

If the Easy Chair suffered his glances to wan 
der they merely strayed from the representation 
upon the stage to the reality in the audience. 
Directly before him sat Martha and Lionel, soft- 
ly cooing before the curtain rose. With low- 
breathed rapture and sassafras lozenges every 
moment of anticipation was sweetened. Happy 
fate had placed &n iron column at her side, so 
that no envious ear could detect a single sylla- 
ble of his manly whisper; and no imagination 
could fancy the happiness which these lovers 
vere enjoying, and about to enjoy, in beholding 
the woes and final happiness of the other Mar- 
tha and Lionel upon the stage. Alas! but they 
too were to have woes. For suddenly to them 
enter an usher, squeezing past people’s knees and 
pushing the air sideways with his hands, sym- 
bolic of packing closer upon the seats. ‘*Won’'t 
ask you another time, ladies,” said this urbane 
usher ; ‘* but a benefit night, you know, and very 
full. Will you jest please—j-e-e-s-t a l-e-e-t-l-e 
further, ma'am.” ‘This last adjuration was ad- 
dressed to Martha in front of the Easy Chair. 
But, horrors! Jest a l-e-e-t-l-e further carried 
her beyond the column! And then the iron 
abomination would be fixed cold and remorse- 
less between her and Lionel! They struggled 
desperately, and pretended that there was not 
an inch of room to spare, and that every body 
was wedged sutfocatingly close already. Fool- 
ish turtle doves! What is the business of an 
urbane usher but to adjust such difficulties, and 
prick such transparent bubbles every evening? 
The passengers in an omnibus to carry twelve 
only might as well protest against the thirteenth 
and nineteenth man as the lovers against their 


It is such a pretty, impos- | 


fate. After vowing that it was evidently a mor- 
al impossibility for even a child to get beyond 
the column, Martha yielded to cruel fate, and 
was separated from Lionel by that horrible post! 
Is there any thing more tragic than this in the 
pretty opera which we were about to witness ? 
Is it not true that the drama of the audience 
may be mors touching than that of the stage ? 

But lo! Does not the Countess of Derby, 
whilom Martha, sing away the madness of her 
Lionel with the ‘‘Last Rose of Summer?” And 
do you suppose that other Marthas have not 
equal restorative power? Behold! While we 
have been moralizing the Martha before us has 
been exorcising that column even as the other 
the madness; and although there was not an 
inch to spare, and although it was utterly im- 
possible that she should move beyond the col- 
umn, yet now not only has she moved beyond 
it, but she has pushed a 1-e-e-t-l-e farther, and 
he is now beyond it, and, in good truth, at last 
every body is sitting suffocatingly close, and 
somebodies do not object! 

It is laid down, said Tiaglich C. J.,in Shakes- 
peare’s Reports, and it has never been disputed, 
that it is the true object of the player's art to 
hold the mirror up to nature. 


DanrEL WEBsTER, in his address to the Sons 
of New Hampshire in Boston, says: ‘* Gentle- 
men, the bones of poor John Wickliffe were dug 
out of his grave seventy years after his death and 
burned for his heresy, and his ashes were thrown 
upon a river in Warwickshire. Some one says: 

““*The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.'” 

Who wrote the lines ? 

Sartlett’s Dictionary of Familiar Quotations 
says in a note: ‘*In obedience to the order of 
the Council of Constance (1425) the remains of 
Wickliffe were exhumed and burned to ashes, 
and these cast into the Swift, a neighboring 
brook running hard by.” The note then quotes 
from Fuller's Church History the famous passage: 
‘**'Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes into 
Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn into the nar- 
row seas; they into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over.” 

The note a 
in which he says: ‘* For though they digged up 
his body, burned his bones and drowned his 
ashes, yet the word of God and truth of his doc- 
trine, with the fruit and success thereof, they 
could not burn.” 

It is from Fuller that the thought comes. But 
who put it into the striking form in which it has 
become familiar? There is a similar thought in 
a stanza of a hymn ‘from the German of Mar- 
tin Luther” in Rice’s Qhotations; but it is ap- 
plied to the dust of all martyrs, and is a rhymed 
paraphrase of ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church.” 

Bartlett, we think, refers aiso to, these lines in 
a work of the Rev. John Cumming, ** ‘The Voices 
of the Dead ;” and we learn that they are often 
quoted in sermons upon missionary occasions. 

So Wordsworth in his sonnet to Wickliffe. 
Among the ecclesiastical sonnets : 


so refers to Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
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As thou these ashes, little brook, will bear 

Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 

Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

Into main ocean they; this deed accursed 

An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 

How the bold teacher's doctrine, sanctified 

By truth, shall spread throughout the world dis- 
persed.” 


Wordsworth, in a note, owns his debt to Ful- 
ler; and certainly his version is merely Fuller | 
and water. 

A friend says: ‘‘ Webster, in “quoting the | 
verse in his New Hampehire speech, if [ remem- 
ber correctly, refers to it as the prophetic utter- | 
ance of a contemporary mind which satisfies me 
that he knew nothing of its origin, or, as I sug- | 
gested to you, that he made it himself. The) 
structure of the verse is modern and was not | 
written in the age of Wickliffe, for Wickliffe was 
contemporary with Chaucer; and down to the 
time of Skelton, a century later, there was no 
such easy and flowi ing versification as this in the 
English tongue.” 


One of the most vigorous of our historical so- 
cieties is that of Long Island, which is also one 
of the youngest, having been incorporated as late 
as 1863. It has already a library of thirteen 
thousand volumes, with more than fifteen thou- 


sand pamphlets, and a collection of valuable | 


manuscripts. Its museum is rich, and is con- 
stantly increasing. The permanent fund of the 
Society is more than sixty thousand dollars, and 
Mr. Edwards 8. Sanford has given, in addition, 
a publication fund of two thousand dollars. This 
is to be expended in the preparation and publi- 
cation of each volume in turn, and when the fund 
has been reimbursed from the sale of one volume 
another will follow. 

The Society has begun its publications with a 
book of extraordinary interest, not only to the 
historical student, but to the general reader. It 
is the ‘‘ Journal of a Voyage to New York, and 
a tour in several of the American Colonies in 
1679-80, by Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, 
of Wiewerd in Friesland.” It is translated and 
edited by the Hon. Henry C. Murphy, Foreign 


Corresponding Secretary of the Society. Mr. | 


Murphy is one of the best of our Dutch scholars, 
and when he was Minister at the Hague a few 
years since he found in the possession of a book- 
seller at Amsterdam the valuable manuscript 
which he has here translated with admirable fe- 
licity and skill. 

Dankers and Sluyter were prominent mem- 
bers of the Community of Labadists at Wiewerd, 
a sect which arose in the Dutch Church, resem- 
bling the Quietists and Quakers, and of which 
Mr. Murphy gives a brief and interesting ac- 
count. Like all separatists, they were suspected 


and persecuted by the dominant church, and as | 


their tenure in Wiewerd was dependent upon the 
life of a convert, the community looked across 
the sea for an abiding ¢ity. The experiment was 
tried upon the island of Surinam and failed, and 
Dankers and Sluyter were subsequently sent to 
New York to see what promise of a successful 
settlement there might be in the neighborhood. 
The result of their expedition was a colony upon 
a tract called Bohemia Manor, at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, lying within the present States 
of Maryland and Delaware. The community 
never counted more than a hundred men, wo- 


| men, and children, and disappeared with the cen- 
| tury. 

| ‘Phe Journal of Dankers and Sluyter is re- 
| markable for its fidelity of observation. It has 
all the striking and delicate detail of a Dutch 
picture. Nothing escaped the eyes of the tray- 
| elers, and their style is perfectly simple, so that 
the life and manners of the old time are very 
vividly reproduced. A few illustrations ave add- 
led which are full of interest to New Yorkers, 
In our little space, however, the Easy Chair can 
| do little more than make known the value and 
interest of so unique a work. 

The travelers left Wiewerd on the 8th of June, 
1679, but it was the 26th before they fairly sailed 
for Falmouth, in England, from which they did 
not clear for the voyage until the 20th of July. 
They give an amusing account of their fellow- 
passengers. And indeed they speak of all per- 
sons whom they for any reason dislike in a tone 
very far removed from Quaker placidity. The 
| very first night they record that they slept little 
| ‘in consequence of the clatter of so many god- 
|less and detestable men, and the noise of chil- 
dren and others.” But they submit without re- 
pining to utter discomfort of other kinds. Stand- 
ing all night long in the rain, for instance, they 
meekly view as a discipline of Providence, but 
they do not seem to reflect that Providence may 
equally discipline his children with the clatter of 
detestable men and the noise of children. The 
voyage was long and stormy, and nothing could 
be more disagreeable. But the travelers see 
every thing. Wecan ‘ 2l the gusts and the rain- 
drops of that old summer. ‘The whole tale is 


alive. ‘‘6th, Sunday.-—The wind favorable, 


with a thick mist which cleared up about nine 
| o'clock, when it was quitecalm. <A girl attempt- 
ing to rinse out the ship’s mop let it fall over- 
board, whereupon the Captain put the ship im- 
mediately to the wind and launched the jolly 
boat, into which two sailors placed themselves at 
the risk of their lives in order to recover a swab 
which was not worth six cents.” This was to 
gratify the covetousness of Margaret Filipse, who 
| owned both ship and cargo and was a passenger. 
The travelers were in constant terror of pirates 
whom they call Turks. ‘‘ We looked after ships 
but could see none, which allayed the fears of tie 
passengers.” ‘‘ About eleven o'clock we observed 
a large ship ahead of us on the larboard. Every 
| one immediately was alarmed again.” But the 
| terror of the Turks does not blind the Labadists 
| to the splendor of the sunsets, and all the life of 
| the sea. And they describe with accuracy the 
| various fish they see. ‘The ‘‘still-vext Ber- 
moothes” do not allow them to escape, and they 
encounter, unfortunately, a tremendous storm, 
which is described at length and very graphical- 
ly. As to the fearful sights which tradition as- 
signs to the Bermuda storms, the journal says 
naively: ‘‘ They were confirmed to some extent 
in my mind by our mate, who had passed by this 
island several times, and had never failed of the 
storms; and as for the sights he told me that 
being once close to the island, beset by a severe 
storm and a dark night on a lee-shore, it seemed 

| as if the air was full of strange faces with won- 
derful eyes standing out of them, and it so con- 
tinued until daylight.” One day a shark was 
caught. The brains were taken out, ‘‘ which 
were as white as snow; these are esteemed a 
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which purpose the English use it a great deal.” 
On the 23d of September the travelers sailed 
up between the Hoofden, or headlands of Staten 
Island and Long Island. ‘* As soon as you be- 
gin to approach the land you see not only woods, 
hills, dales, green fields, and plantations, but also 


the houses and dwellings of the inhabitants, which | 
afford a cheerful and sweet prospect after having | 


been so long upon the sea.” The Indians came 


running down to the beach, and some of them | 


put off in a canoe and came on board. ‘* They 
are dull of comprehension, slow of speech, bash- 
ful, but otherwise bold of person, and red of skin.” 
** As soon as you are through the Hocfden you 
begin to see the city, which presents a pretty 
sight. The fort, which lies upon the point be- 
tween two rivers, is somewhat higher, and as soon 
as they see a ship coming up they raise a flag on 
a high flag-staff according to the colors of the 


sovereign to whom they are subject, as accord- | 
ingly they now flew the flag of the King of En- | 


gland.” 

It was Saturday when the travelers stepped 
ashore, and were taken by one of their fellow- 
passengers who lived in the city to the house of 
a friend where they were regaled with ‘‘ 
peaches and full-grown apples,” which seemed to 
them, after their long exile upou the sea, ‘‘ ex- 
ceedingly fair and good.” The next day they 


conversed with Jean Vigné, the first male born ! 
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valuable medicine for women in childbirth, for | of Europeans in New Netherland. Mr. Murphy 


says in a note that Sarah de Rapalje is usually 
| considered to have been the first-born Christian 
lchild in New Netherland; but this statement 
makes Jean Vigné the first-born of Europeans 
not only there but in the whole United States 
north of Virginia. ‘The travelers found a uni 

versal relish for *‘ miserable rum or brandy” 
from Barbadoes, and fitly called kidl-devil. At 
Nyack, or the region near Fort Hamilton, they 
met Jaques Cortelyou, a personage who great 

ly perplexed the Labadists. He was born in 
| Utrecht, of French parents, and was very ae 

complished. But ‘‘the worst of it was he was 
a good Cartesian and not a good Christian, reg 
uiating himself, and all externals, by reason and 
justice only [the Italics are the Easy Chair's]. 
Nevertheless he regulated all things better by 
these principles than most people in these parts 
do who bear the name of Christians or pious 
persons.” If the Labadists should come sailing 
up between the Hoofden at the present time 
| they would probably be relieved by finding that 
there are more ‘‘ good Christians” than ‘* good 
Cartesians” in the pretty little city which they 
saw. 

This book is so enticing that we must here in 
the midst heroically break away. But we assure 
our readers that there is no recent addition to 
our historical literature more truly interesting 
than this *‘ Voyage to New York.” 


Ranthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes upon the 80th of Septem- 
ber. The chief points of interest during the 
foregoing month pertain to the action of the 
President in relation to his general policy toward 
the people of the Southern States : 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATIONS. 


On the 3d of September the President put forth 
a Proclamation reciting that: By the Constitu, 
tion the President is bound to take care that the 


laws are faithfully executed; that the Constitu- | 


tion and the laws made in pursuance thereof are 
the supreme law of the land, which all judges 
are bound to obey; that the judicial power is 
vested in the courts of the United States, with 
authority extending to all cases in law and equi- 
ty arising under the Constitution; that military 
officers are sworn to obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent, the General, and other superior officers ; 
that the President, in case of need, must call 


upon the land and naval force to secure the faith- | 


ful execution of the laws; and that: 


“Whereas impediments and obstructions, serious in 
their character, have recently been interposed in the 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina, hinder- 
ing and ee for a time a proper enforcement 
therein of the laws of the United States, and of a judg- 
ment and decree of a lawful Court thereof,4n disre- 
gard of the command of the President of the United 
States; and whervas reasonable and well-founded ap- 
prehensions exist that such ill-advised and unlawful 
proceedings may be again attempted there and else- 
where”— : 

Therefore, the President warns all persons 
against obstructing or hindering the execution 
of the Constitution or the laws; enjoins all mili- 


tary and civil officers to ‘‘ render due submission 
| to these laws and the decrees of the Courts of the 
| United States; and to give all the aid in their 
power necessary to the prompt execution of all 
|} said laws, decrees, judgments, and processes.” 
| The President further calls upon all citizens to 
‘*remember that upon the said Constitution and 
laws, and upon the judgments, decrees, and 
processes of the Courts, made in execution of 
}the same, depend the lives, liberty, prosperity, 
}and happiness of the people.” He urges the 
people therefore ‘‘ to sustain the authority of the 
| law, to maintain the supremacy of the Federal 
| Constitution, and to preserve unimpaired the in- 
| tegrity of the National Union.” 
| On che 8th of September the President issued 
}a proclamation giving general amnesty to all, 
| with few exceptions, who had borne part in the 
| late rebellion. ‘The Proclamation recites the 
previous action of the Government in this mat 
jter: (1.) In July, 1861, Congress declared that 
the war should be waged only to maintain the 
| supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve 
|the Union, ‘with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the States unimpaired,” and that as soon 
as these objects were attained the war ought to 
| cease. —(2. ) That on December 8, 1863, the 
President issued a proclamation of amnesty to 
| those, with certain exceptions, whe had partici- 
pated in the rebellion.—(3.) That on May 2%, 
| 1865, the President issued a proclamation of 
amnesty to those, with some exceptions, who 
| having taken part in the rebellion, should now 
| take the oath of allegiance; these exceptions in- 
| cluding ‘‘ fourteen extensive classes of persons 
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therein specially described, who were altogether 
excepted and excluded from the benefits there- 
of.” —(4.) Recites the leading points of the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of April 2, 1866, which de- 
clares that the insurrection is at an end; that 
there is now no organized armed resistance in 
the iate insurrectionary States; that the people 
thereof have conformed, or are ready te conform, 
to the Amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery; and that there is no longer any rea- 
sonable ground to apprehend any renewal of the 
late rebellion; and that large standing armies, 
military occupation, suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the like, are dangerous to 
public liberty in time of peace ; and that ‘‘« re- 
taliatory or vindictive policy” could only hinder 
reconciliation and national restoration, and em- 
barrass industry. and enterprise: therefore it is 
deemed essential that the proclamation of May 
29, 1865, ‘‘ should be modified, and that the full 
and beneficent pardon conceded thereby should 
be opened and further extended to a large num- 
ber of persons who, by its aforesaid exceptions, 
have been hitherto excluded from Executive 
clemency.” 

The Proclamation, after this preamble, goes 
on to extend full amnesty, ‘‘ with the restora- 
tion of all privileges, immunities, and rights of 
property, except as to property with regard to 
slaves, and except in cases of legal proceedings 
under the laws of the United States,” to all per- 
sons not specially excepted, who will take an 
oath to ‘* protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Union of the States 
thereunder; and faithfully support all laws and 
proclamations which have been made during the 


late — with reference to the emancipation 


of the slaves.” The exceptions included in this 
Proclamation of amnesty are ranged into three 
classes: (1.) Executive officers, including Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
heads of departments, and agents in foreign 
states; together with Governors of States, mili- 
tary officers above the grade of brigadier- gener- 
al, and naval officers above the grade of captain. 
(2.) Those who treated otherwise than as pris- 
oners of war any persons engaged in the military 
or naval service of the United States. (3. ) Those 
who were at the date of the proclamation in cus- 
tody, or held to bail, or who were ‘‘ engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in the assassination of the late 
President of the United States, or in any plot or 
conspiracy in any manner therewith connected.” 

All told these exceptions can number only a 
few hundred mames. All others, so far as this 
Proclamation goes, are restored to all ‘‘ privi- 
leges, immunities, and rights of property, except 
as to’ property with regard to slaves.” The word- 
ing of this Proclamation would seem to involve 
the restoration of the franchise to all those who 
are thereby pardoned; but the act of Congress 
prescribes that in the States under military gov- 
ernment no person can vote unless registered ; 
and in order to registration the applicant must 
take an oath to the effect that he has not volun- 
tarily engaged in the rebellion. The Attorney- 
General (see Record for July) held that the 
Boards of Registration had no power to refuse 
the oath to any one desiring to take it; and that 
once registered, he must be allowed to vote. 
Congress, however, in the Act Explanatory of 
the Biii (see Record for September), provided 
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that ‘‘no person shall at any time be entitled to 
be registered or to vote by reason of any Ex- 
ecutive pardon or amnesty for any act or thing 
which, without such pardon or amnesty, would 
disqualify him from registration or voting ;” and 
also makes it the duty of the Boards of Registra- 
tion to see to it that the person applying to be 
registered is qualified; and moreover directs 
them to strike off from the register all names 
improperly placed there. Previous to the pas- 
sage by Congress of the ag atory Act the 
President had issued an order (see Record for 
August) directing the Military Commanders to 
govern themselves by the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General ; that is, to register all who would 
take the oath. Congress, in the Explanatory 
Act, directed that ‘‘no District Commander or 
member of the Board of Registration, or any of- 
ficers or appointees acting under them, shall be 
bound in his action by any opinion of any civil 
officer of the United States.” The result there- 
fore is, that the Military Commanders must de- 
cide upon the question of registration and voting 
in their respective districts. But as the Presi- 
dent has the power of removing the Command- 
ers, and appointing others who will act in accord 
ance with his views, it is claimed that during the 
recess of Congress, at least, he has the power of 
shaping the question of franchise in the uncon- 
structed States. Congress can not legally re- 
assemble until the 21st of November, that being 
the time to which it was adjourned. Upon the 
bearing of this proclamation on the general affairs 
of the country will most likely turn our political 
history for seme succeeding months. 
GBNERAL SICKLES IN CAROLINA. 

The former of the above-noted proclamations 
was evidently intended as a censure of the course 
of General Sickles as Military Commander in 
North and South Carolina. General Sickles has 
addressed to General Grant a statement and vin- 
dication of his course. He had been charged 
with instructing one of his officers to disregard a 
process issued by the United States Court for 
that district, in relation to the delivery of certain 

, persons charged with the murder of United States 
soldiers. General Grant seems to have ordered 
him to obey the process of the Court, but upon 
reception of General Sickles’s statement of the 
ease rescinded the order, and directed him as 
follows: ‘‘ Follow the course of action indicated 
by you as right, and regard my dispatch.of the 
13th August as rescinded.” Subsequently Sickles 
complied with the orders of the Court. The main 
charge against General Sickles arises from his 
Order No. 10, issued April 11, 1867, in which, 
among other things, he directs that— 

** Judgments or decrees for the payment of money 
or causes of action arising between the i9th of De- 
cember, 1°60, and the 19th of July, 1865, shall not be 
enforced by execution against the property or person 
of the defendant. Proceedings in such cases of action 
now pending shall be stayed ; and no suit or process 
shall be hereafter instituted or commenced for any 
such cayses of action.” 

This Order contains many other provisions, 
among which are: prohibiting imprisonment for 
debt, except in case of fraud; suspending all pro- 
ceedings for recovery of mney in cases where 
the sale of negroes is concerned ; prohibiting the 
carrying of deadly weapons, except by United 
States officers and soldiers; abolishing whipping, 
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branding, and other corporal punishments; ex- 
empting a homestead, articles of apparel, and 
implements of husbandry or trade to the amount 
of $500 from sale under execution. The reasons 
for this ‘‘ stay” were given in the Order, and re- 
peated in substance in the statement of Sickles, 
in which he says: 

“There was presented a population every where 
impoverished, and in many counties threatened with 
starvation. With the my of civil tribunals suits 
were commenced in numbers far exceeding any thing 
that had been before known. W hen forced to execu- 
tion final process was carried to its last and harshest 
limit without mercy. T’:° -ultivation of the soil, from 
which alone present support or future succor could 
be derived, was about to be abandoned In all the 
departments of labor the same feeling of despair was 
predominant. Thus driven to desperation disorder 
had been manifested ; violence was threatened to the 
civil courts and civil officers; the public peace was 
exposed to imminent peril, and a state of anarchy was 
impending that would have required for its suppres- 
sion the sternest exercise of military authority.” 

In view of this state of affairs, and urged by 
the Governor of South Carolina and other lead- 
ing men within his department, General Sickles 
issued the Order in question, the substance of 
which is thus summed up by him: 

* First. To those who had already entered up jndg- 
ments it was said, ‘Forbear for twelve months to en- 
force your executions.’—Second. To those who were 
suing upon contracts made during the war it was said, 
‘Take po further steps at present in the prosecution 
of your claims.’—Third. To those who were prosecut- 
ing claims for the purchase-money of slaves it was 
said, ‘They are ena neg nett To those who 
have had demands upon contracts made after the ces- 
sation of hostilities no interference was threatened or 
allowed.” 

Meanwhile, August 24, Mr. Binckley, the Act- 
ing Attorney-General, addressed to the President 
a formal opinion upon the course of General Sick- 
les, in which he takes the general ground that his 
action in superseding by military authority the 
power of the courts over actions for debt and 
the like was wholly unwarranted, and a manifest 
usurpation of power which could not be conferred 
even by Congress, which is but one of the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government; that it is 
the duty of the Executive to maintain the au- 
thority of the Judiciary; and that he is ‘‘ sol- 
emnly impressed with the belief that unless the 
President promptly represses the contumacy thus 
disclosed to him he will be exposed to the just 
imputation of a culpable insensibility to the co- 
ordinate dignity and paramount sanctity of the 
national department of justice.” General Sickles 
was thereupon removed by the President from 
the command of the Military District of the Car- 
olinas. After this removal Governor Orr, of 
South Carolina, addressed a letter to General 
Sickles, in which he says that, while not approv- 
ing of many of his orders, ‘‘I bear voluntary 
testimony to the wisdom and success of your 
administration, and express the opinion that the 
almost unlimited powers with which you were 
invested by the Acts of Congress have been ex- 
ercised with moderation and forbearance.” In 
respect to the Order No. 10 Governor Orr says: 
_ “So far as this State is concerned it was last epring, 
in my opinion, absolutely necessary. Looking to the 
impoverished condition of the country, the shortness 
of the provisions and staple crops last year, the gen- 
eral pecuniary distress pervading the country, and to 
the necessity of protecting the small means of farmers 
and planters at that time from the process of the courts, 
they were thereby enabled to subsist their families and 

In my judgment, if this 
VoL. XXXV.—No. 210.—3 H 


Order had not been issned last spring, a very consid- 
erable increase in the number of troops in this State 
would have been necessary to have been stationed at 
many of the court-houses to preserve the public rec- 
ords from destruction, and insure the safety of the 
sheriffs in executing civil processes in their hands, 
which they had been ordered to levy by thoughtless 
or heartless creditors. In my opinion General Order 
No. 10 received the approval of a very large majority 
of the citizens of South Carolina: and your general 
administration as commander of the district is ap- 
proved by a majority nearly as great.’ 


ELECTIONS. 


In Vermont the election for Governor and State 
Legislature took place September 3. Mr. Page, 
Republican, was chosen Governor by about 20,000 
majority. The Legislature is also largely Repub- 
lican. ——In California the election held Septem- 
ber 4 was for Governor, State officers, Legisla- 
ture, and members of Congress. Mr. Haight, 
Democrat, was elected Governor by a majority 
of about 10,000; the Democrats appear to have 
a majority upon joint ballot in the Legislature, 
which insures them a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, who is to be chosen. In 
Maine, the election, held September 9, was for 
Governor, State officers, and Legislature. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Republican, was re-elected by a 
majority of about 11,000; last year his majority 
was 27,000. The vote was much reduced, the 
diminution being wholly in that of the Repub- 
lican party, the Democrats polling somewhat 
more than their former vote. The Legislature 
remains Republican by a large majority.———-In 
Louisiana, an election was held September 27-29 
for members of a State Convention. ‘The Act of 
Congress, however, prescribes that unless a ma- 
jority of the registered vote for a Convention it 
will not be held. The vote was made in propor- 
tion to the numbers registered, and it is not cer- 
tain that the requisite majority in favor of a Con- 
vention has been given. 

The process of registration in the unconstructed 
States is so far complete that we are able to ar- 
rive very nearly at the general result. As given, 
the total number of persons registered is about 
1,147,000; of whom 530,000 are whites and 
617,000 colored. In Arkansas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Virginia the whites registered are 
somewhat in the majority ; in all the other States 
the colored persons registered are in excess. 
The largest white majority is in Virginia, where 
it is nearly 14,000; the largest colored majority 
is in Louisiana, where it is 38,000; next comes 
South Carolina, where the colored majority is 
about 25,000. 


THE YELLOW-FEVER. 

The yellow-fever has raged fearfully, more 
especially in Texas. The extent of the range 
of the epidemic in this region is set forth in a let- 
ter dated September 14, from the Health Com- 
mittee at Galveston to the Board of Health at 
New York; from which we quote a few sen- 
tences. The letter says: 

““We know not now any place of safety. The epi- 
demic district may be stated at an area of 200 miles in 
length and 125 miles in width, comprising the Gulf 
front of Texas, and no human sagacity can tell how 
much further interior the virus may be carried, and 
take the epidemic form. So many persons have fled 
to the country in all directions from Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and other infected places, that it would appear 
to be spreading among the rural population.” 


The letter goes on to state that it is quite im- 
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possible to remove the unacclimated to a point 
of safety ; and that the cessation of the epidemic 
can not be expected to occur until the arrival of 
freezing weather, which in that region comes 


late in November or early in December.—Among 
the deaths by yellow-fever we find that of Gen- | 


eral Griffin, who, by the removal of General 
Sheridan, and until the arrival of General Han- 
cock, was in temporary command of the Mili- 


tary District of Louisiana and Texas.—The epi- | 


demic also prevails in New Orleans. The re- 
sources of the infected region are wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the occasion, and 
contributions from the North have been sent, 
considerable in amount, but yet, we apprehend, 
not adequate to the urgency of the occasion. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


The war on the plains has gone on with little 
cessation. ‘The newspapers of the day teem with 
accounts of encounters. 


, Were present General Sherman, Senator Hender- 
son, and many of the Indian chiefs. 
was, that the Indians, while professing to be 
ready for peace, demanded that the Powder 


River Road, running by way of Fort Laramie, | 


should be abandoned, and also that the Smoky 
Hill Road be discontinued, and the building of 


the Southern Pacific Railroad stopped, as the | 


noise of the locomotives would drive off the 
game. General Sherman in reply said, that these 
routes must be kept open; that the Indians 
would be recompensed for any loss they might 
suffer therefrom; and that the tribes would do 
well to accept a reservation on the Missouri, 
Cheyenne, and White Earth rivers, to be theirs 
forever, and from which they could exclude all 
whites, except such as they should choose to ad- 
mit. The council appears to have resulted in 
nothing except the bestowal of some presents to 
the Indians and the appointment of future meet- 
ings to be held a month or more thereafter. 


Late in September a | 
council was held on the North Platte, at which | 


The result | 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From this region there is little during the 
month to record. In Merico there seems to be 
the possibility of the establishment of an organ- 
ized Government under the Presidency of Juarez. 
| The relatives of Maximilian have requested the 

delivery of the remains of the Prince; the re- 
quest was made informally through the Austrian 
Admiral Tegethof. ‘The Mexican authorities re- 
| plied that when the request was formally made 
jeither by the Austrian Government, or by the 
| family of the Prince, it would most likely be 
| complied with.——The war on the Plata stil] 
| goes on; but nothing decisive of the ultimate re- 
sult has as yet occurred. 


EUROPE. 


| Upon the European Continent every thing re 
mains in an attitude of expectancy. The possi- 
bility of a war between France and Prussia un- 
derlies every thing. If we could judge from the 
| formal speeches of the rulers there is no occasion 
for quarrels ; but as records show the North Ger- 
man Confederation—that is really Prussia—has 
now on foot an active army of more than 900,000 
men; while that of France approximates to this 
number. Both countries appear to*be bent upon 
placing their armies in the highest state of effi- 
ciency. In the judgment of those best qualified 
to judge, the question of war and peace in Eu 
rope for the next year hangs in even scale. 
Among the incidents of the time, of no great im- 
port in themselves but of possible importance in 
the result, may be noted an attempt by Gari 
| baldi to overthrow the Papal Government at 
Rome. He had gathered a band to march upon 
the States of the Church; the King of Italy dis- 
avowed the movement, seized Garibaldi, and 
placed him in confinement. The French Em- 
peror, in the mean while, pushed some troops 
| toward Rome to defend the Papal Government, 
| and for this he received the thanks of the Pope. 





Chitor’s 


a; this cheery Drawer! 


Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose | 


‘*liniments” are admirably pictured in Harper's 
Weekly of September 7, has written four lines 
on laughter which run in this wise : 


**Don't you know that people won't employ 
A man who wrongs his manliness by laughing like a 


boy 
And suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a 
shoot 
As if wisdom’s old potato could not flourish at its 
root?” 
We know it not—believe it not. On the con- 
trary, we agree with an old New England rhym- 
ster who, in years long gone by, in the old New 
England Magazine, held certain views on the 
subject of merriment which he thought cculd be 
put into verse somewhat in this style: 
‘‘The merry heart! the merry heart! 
Of Heaven's gift I hold thee best; 
And ne § who fee) its pleasant throb, 
Though dark their lot, are truly blest. 
From youth to age it changes not; 
In joy and sorrow still the same; 
When skies are dark and tempests scowl 
It shines a steady beacon flame. 


Drawer. 


It gives to beauty half its power, 
The nameless charms worth all the reset; 
The light that dances o’er a face, 
And speaks of sunshine in the breast, 
If yen | ne’er have set her seal, 
It well supplies her absence too; 
And many a cheek looks passing fair 
Because a merry heart shines through.” 
But it was not with the intent to quote poetry 
that we ‘‘ seized pen in hand” to open this Num- 
ber of the Drawer. With it is closed another 
volume! With it is defunct another half-year! 
Numbered with the past, like the respected Mr. 
John Love, who 
“Traded in furs and other skins,” 


but whose terrestrial career was many years ago, 
in Erie County, brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the bloody hands of ‘‘the three Thay- 
ers” thus; 
“Moses tuk his axe and chopt him, 

Isra’l tuk his gun and shot him : 

Until thar wa'n't no life remainin’ in him, 

As—they—could—per—ceive |” 


| For Seventeen Years has the editor of the 
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Drawer followed and closed up, month after 
month, the long procession of literary and art- 
istic worthies who have 

“Kept step to the music of the harpers.” 


In that goodly period of time Thirty Thou- 
sand pages of mental pabulum have been con- 
tributed to the entertainment and instruction of 
this people. 

The thought is by no means disagreeable that, 
supposing each copy of the Magazine to have 
five readers, or ‘‘glancists,” the Drawer finds 
peering into it, every month, a half-million pleas- 
ant-faced people, who enjoy the witty things that 
are carefully segregated for their entertainment. 

Which leads us into a statistical mood, and 
induces a desire to sum up in figures the great 
good that has been conferred upon the people by 
diffusing among them a spirit of honest, hearty 
mirthfulness. Let us cipher it up: 

Each copy of the Magazine is read by say five 
persons. 

Each number of the Drawer will average forty 
separate anecdotes or jokelets. 

Each number, therefore, assuming that one 
hearty laugh is produced by each ‘‘ funniment,” 
gives precisely two hundred audible smiles per 
number. Multiply this two hundred by our one 
hundred thousand subscribers, and you have the 
following astounding total : 

Number of laughs per number.... 

Number of laughs per month 

Na. ber of laughs per volume.... 

Number of laughs | 


200 
20,000,000 
120,000,000 
240,000,000 
4,080,000,000 ! 


The foregoing affords occasion for some curi- 
ous arithmetical problems. We submit the fol- 
lowing to the consideration of persons of a math- 
ematical turn of mind : 


Problem 1.—A good laugh is held by physicians to 
be equal as a sanative to a dose of medicine: Suppos- 
ing that each dose of medicine adds # minutes to 
human life, how many years are saved by the Drawer 
each month and year, and how many in 17 years? 

Problem 2.—Laughs vary from the inaudible smile 
to the guffaw which may be heard a hundred feet: 
Supposing the average distance to which these laughs 
may be heard is ten feet, how far could all be heard 
in a month? in a year? in 17 years? 

Problem 3.—How long would it take these laughs 
to go around the globe (24,840 miles)? How long to 
reach the moon when nearest (221,426)? How long 
to reach the sun (95,300,000 miles) ? 

Problem 4.—A good laugh is worth as much as a ci- 
gar or a cocktail—say 10 cents: How much are the 
Drawer laughs worth a month? How much a year? 
How much for 17 years? 

Problem 5.—The National Debt is now $2,5738,817,423: 
How long would it take to pay this off in laughs— 
laughs and debts both to be estimated in currency ? 

Problem 6.—Supposing the debt to be payable one- 
third in currency and two-thirds in gold, gold being 
at 14134 and the laughs ‘» be estimated in silver at 
11934: Hew long would it take to pay the debt? 


Any person who will send a correct solution 
of the foregoing problems will be entitled to re- 
ceive the Magazine for ten years, upon payment 
of the regular subscription price. 


LATE in the winter of 1864-65, when our na- 
tional prospects appeared dark and doubtful, 
there disappeared from the town of Hector, 
Schuyler County, New York, an old lady named 
Story. Having lost her husband and two sons 
in battle her mind became impaired, and she 
was known in the neighborhood as a harmless 
crazy woman, She was about forty-five years 


old, short, stout, and a loud and constant talk- 
er. Her patriotism and admiration of ‘* Old 
Abe” were boundless. She returned to her home 
after an absence of two weeks, and astonished 
every one by relating an interview she had had 
at the White House with Mr. Lincoln. Her 
narrative ran thus : 

**T called at the White House early one morn 
ing and was refused admittance by the attend 
ant, who said I must wait. Says I, ‘/’m Mrs. 
Story, from Hector ! and J am going to see Abe 
Lincoln.’ A gentleman approached and com 
menced talking to the front-door-keeper. I 
slipped by, but had not gone far before I met 
another chap, who asked my business. Says I, 
‘I’m Mrs. Story, from Hector, and I want to 
see Mr. Lincoln.” He told me I couldn't see 
him, and I just opened on him a little. While 
I was talking a door opened, and out came a 
long, lean, lank fellow, who said: ‘ What's up 
out here now, John?’ I told him I wanted to 
see Mr. Lincoln. Said he, ‘ Walk in, my good 
lady; I’m Mr. Lincoln.’ Then said I, slay 
ping him on the back, ‘ Honest Old Abe, Father 
Abraham, George Washington the Second, how 
—are—you? I’m Mrs. Story, from Hector.’ 
Then he pulled a chair up to the grate, made 
me set down, and he sot down right beside me. 
I told him I'd lost my man and boys in this 
cruel war, and was willing to shoulder a musket 
myself, ef he’d let me, and help save our coun 
try. He asked me a greet many questions, and 
we sot and sot and talked and talked for two 
hours; and when I come to go he took both my 
hands, bid me ‘Good-by and God bless you!’ 
which I will never forget.” 

People hearing this story and knowing her 
condition, of course gave it no credit; but not 
long afterward Secretary Seward, passing through 
that county to Auburn, was detained some hours 
at Watkins. During this time, while convers 
ing with a citizen, he asked if there lived in the 
county an old lady named Story, who was out 
of her mind? Receiving an afiiimative reply, 
he said, ‘* Mr. Lincoln came to me immediately 
after his interview with this woman and told me 
all about it. As he did so big tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he assured me that there was 
‘patriotism enough in Mrs. Story to replenish 
one of the Southern States in that article,’ and 
that she had whiled away two of the most pleas- 
ant hours it had been his lot to enjoy since he 
entered office.” 

How like ‘‘ Old Abe!” and how it attests that 
love for humanity which has made his name be- 
loved at every hearthside in the lend! 

Anotuer of the good old man! 

After he had sent the name of the Rey. Mr. 
Shrigley to the Senate for confirmation as Hos- 
pital Chaplain in the army, a self-constituted 
committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation called on him to protest against the ap- 
pointment. After Mr. S.’s name had been men- 
tioned the President said: ‘‘Oh yes, I have sent 
it to the Senate. [is testimonials are highly 
satisfactory, and the appointment. will no doubt 
be confirmed at an early day.” The young men 
replied: ‘* But, Sir, we have come not to ask for 
the appointment, but to solicit you to withdraw 
the nomination, on the ground that Mr. S. is not 
evangelical in his sentiments.” 
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** Ah!” said the President, ‘‘that alters the 
ease. On what point of doctrine is the gentle- 
man unsound ?” 

‘* He does not believe in endless punishment,” 
was the reply. 

‘“ Yes,” added another of the Committee, ‘‘ he 
velieves that even the rebels themselves will final- 
ly be saved ; and it will never do to have a man 
with such views hospital chaplain.” 

The President hesitated to reply for a moment, 
and then responded with an emphasis they will 
long remember: ‘‘ Jf that be so, gentlemen, and 
there be any way under heaven whereby the rebels 
can be saved, then, for God’s sake, let the man 
be appointed !” 

He was appointed. 


Mvcu beautiful verse has been written of Au- 
tumn—its golden foliage, its falling leaves, its 
ripened fruits, and so on; but of the closing one 
of the antumnal months nothing in the language 


has surpassed these exquisite lines by Hartley | 


Coleridge : 
NOVEMBER. 
The mellow year is hasting to its close; 
The little birds have almost sung their last; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows. 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn's hoar crystal quainily glassed, 
Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define ; 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 


JUDGE , of Baltimore, is an able judge 
and a pious man. He knows for what the island 


of Jamaica is chiefly celebrated, and thinks with | 


Lord Byron that ‘‘ The two things most consola- 
tory to fallen man are rum and true religion.” 
Disdaining to imbibe perpendicularly in bar- 
rooms, he keeps a demijohn of conceded Otard 
in his office, and there slakes as thirst or inclina- 
tion prompts. The Judge has a son who knows 
his father’s habits, and emulates them with filial 
assiduity. 
would say : 


‘* Well, Rufus, going to the First Presbyterian | 


with me this morning ? 

**No, father; I reckon I'll go down to the 
Second Methodist.” 

But on his way to that edifice Rufus uniform- 
ly stopped at the office, unlocked the old gentle- 
man’s private closet, and indulged himself with 
pleasant fluid. 

Every Sunday morning the Judge repeated 
his laudable inquiry, but Rufus preferred the 
Second Methodist. The Judge soon began to 
notice a marked diminution in the contents of 
the demijohn, and rightly suspected who was the 
culprit. ‘The Judge emptied the remaining liquid 
into another vessel, and placed it in a secluded 
place. Next Sunday morning came the usual 
interrogatory : 

‘Going with me this morning, Rufus ?” 

‘*No, father; I reckon I'll stick to the Sec- 
ond Methodist.” 

On reaching the office and taking hold of the 


demijohn, he not only saw with disgust the empty | 


jug, but noticed a small piece of white paper 
attached to the handle, on which was legibly in- 


On a Sunday morning the Judge | 


scribed these words: ‘* Second Methodist closed 
Jor Repairs !” 
| After church father and son met, and looking 
| curiously at each other smiled a little smile, but 
said nothing. The “repairs” on that Methodist 
building have not yet been completed. So Rufus 
avers, 
| Tr really would seem that ‘‘ the force of spell- 
ing can no farther go” than in the superscription 
of a letter written by a freedman in Portsmouth, 
post-marked August 12, and directed to his 
friend in Syracuse, as follows: 
Mr. corer W Cot 
Scur E Quss 
Nu Yourck. 

—But it reached Syracuse, and George got it. 


Dvrin@ a temporary sojourn of the writer, 
| about a dozen years since, in the village of Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Tom Marshall of Kentucky was in- 
vited, or invited himself, to give a course of 
lectures before the students of Miami University, 
an institution located in the village aforesaid, and 
equally distinguished for the height of its Calvin- 
ism and depth of its erudition. 

The lectures, which were of a highly religious 
and moral tone, were delivered in the college 
chapel, and, of course, were numerously attend- 
ed—the reverend gentlemen composing the Fac- 
ulty appearing every evening in a body on the 
stand with the lecturer, to give him countenance 
and encouragement. 

It had been announced that on a particular 
evening the theme of the discourse would be 
‘*Church History.” Up to this time Tom had 
been sobriety itself; but on the occasion in 
| question—owing, doubtless, to certain prepara- 
tory exercises undergone with a view to promot- 
|ing a spirituad frame of mind in harmony with 
his subject, he made his appearance on the plat- 
form visibly fhe better for liquor, for he was 
never in better trim than when 





“Tle was na fou, but just had plenty.” 


His effort was the most brilliant he had yet 
made, and the learned President and Professors 
were delighted, manifesting their approbation by 
nods, smiles, and such other demonstrations as 
were consistent with a due observance of decorum. 

At length the lecturer came to speak of the 
burning of Servetus at Geneva. After depicting 
the horrible details in a manner terribly graphic, 





and laying the whole blame on John Calvin, 
whom he declared to be the chief instigator of 
the atrocity, he turned to the clerical posse be- 
hind him, exclaiming, in the most deprecatory 
and confidential tone: ‘* Gentlemen, J wish to 
God some Pope had done that, and not the head 
of our church !” 


Durine a love-feast in one of the Methodist 
churches of the Hoosier capital an elderly stran- 
ger related his experience—stating, among other 
things, that he was converted in New Jersey. 
Immediately after he had taken his seat a good, 
whole-souled Republican, doubtless mindsul of 
the locus in quo of ‘‘ Nasby’s Saint’s Rest,” arose 
and said: ‘I love the Lord, because He first 
loved me; I expect to continue loving Him, be- 
| cause of His promises. I feel thankful that His 
' love is not confined to any locality, but extends 
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to convert a sinner of New Jersey, what will He 
not do ?” 

Why is it that New Jersey is constantly ma- 
ligned in this manner ? 


Snort ty after the enactment of the law con- 
ferring on the courts of Ohio authority, for good 
cause shown, to change the names of parties pe- 
titioning for that purpose, an application was 
made under the statute before Judge Clark, then 


presiding over one of the circuits of that State, 


but now a member of the New York bar. 


The 


Judge not being satisfied that the motives of the | 
applicant, who was rather a slippery character, | 


were entirely on the square, intimated that he 
would take the matter under advisement for a 
few days. 

‘* But,” persisted the counsel, ‘it is very im- 
portant that my client's petition be acted upon 
at once. 

‘*T am very sorry, Brother B——, to put your 
client to any inconvenience,” replied the Judge ; 
‘* but the fact is, since the passage of the act em- 
powering the court to administer the ordinance 
of baptism, I feel a little at a loss whether to 
sprinkle or immerse; and I would like a little 
time to look into the authorities on that ques- 
tion!” 


Lawyers—Western lawyers—seem to be run- 


ning very much to poetry, pleadings and briefs | 


being written in that pleasing style rather than 
in plain, legal prose. A correspondent recently 
stopped over night at Ravenna, Ohio, where he 


an application for divorce, written by a prom- 
inent lawyer of the place: . 
TATE OF OHIO, 
PorraGe County, 
The undersigned, in modest tone, 
Announces to his wife who's gone, 


With deep regret, and short 

His application for Divorce. 

Befure the Court of Common Pleas 

He’s filed a statement of his case, 

And charges his Sophronia dear 

With conduct very strange and queer. 

To speak quite plain, he says that she 

Is guilty of adultery. 

That not content with one man’s charms, 

She folds whole townships in her arms; 

In gross neglect of duty she 

Is worse than Madam Xantippe, 

And makes his home from ait to spire 

Almost as hot as Hades fire 

In eighteen hundred sixty-six 

She hitched herself to Edward Wicks, 

And leaving plaintiff quite alone, 

She xe with Ed to parts unknown. 

Complainant mourns, alas! alack ! 

But mourns for fear she will come back, 

And therefore to Judge Tuitle’s gone, 

To cut the knot that makes them one. 

At next November Term of Court 

Sophronia will i report, 

Or in default of doing so, 

Petitioner will not be slow 

To ask Judge T. to cut the chain 

And make this prisoner free again. 
Samvet Z. Wi0Ks. 

M. Sxvart, Attorney for Petitioner. 


Alas for Samuel! In him behold another of 
those unhappy Wicks the tallow of whose mar- 
ried light and life were remorselessly extinguished 
by the irregularity of an unfaithful Sophronia. 


Liscourse, 


Waar Judge Tuttle will do in the preceding 
case is of course in the future. 





| pirants in both professions. 


| of Illinois. 
found in the village paper the following notice of | 





What was done | 


even to New Jersey; and if He is merciful enough | in a divorce case in Montana, an account of 
| which is sent to us by a correspondent, is thus 


briefly stated : 
** I have noticed several stories in the Drawer 


| of Justices of the Peace, but they can’t beat that 


of a Justice who discharged the onerous duties 
of that office in the Grande Ronde Valley when 
it was first settled in 1861. A party brought a 
suit for divorce. When the case came up for 
trial the defendant pleaded the want of jurisdic- 
tion. The Justice put on his specs, and after 
careful examination of the statute concluded that 
he had jurisdiction in all cases where the value 
of the property did not exceed one hundred dol- 
ars. So he told the plaintiff he would have to 
file an affidavit stating that his wife and children 
did not exceed the value of one hundred dollars ; 
which was done, and the divorce forthwith grant 
ed.” 

That seems short and practical. Possibly 
Chancellor Robertson will make a note of the 
case in his forthcoming volume of Reports. In 
a financial point of view the precedent may be 
valuable. 

Ir is quite as often that mistakes occur of per 
sons who suppose it is their duty to become cler 


| gymen as of those who fancy that they have the 


right talent to become physicians. The one 
thinks he has a call to preach; the other to prac- 
tice. Experienced ‘‘ hands” often see the lament- 
able error about to be committed by zealous as- 
A case in point 
occurred not long since in the northeastern part 
At a Conference of Methodist min- 
isters Brother S——, who was not noted for 
brilliancy of diction, related his experience— 
speaking, among other things, of his call to 
preach, and his reluctance to obey the Divine 
inspiration, unt!l it seemed to him that he must 
either preach or suffer eternal punishment. Elder 
‘T——,, a very pious man and eloquent preacher, 
but somewhat given to jocularity, said to Brother 
S——., after meeting: ‘* Yours, my dear brother, 
seems to me to be a very hard case—very hard 
indeed ; for it is very certain that you will never 
be able to preach !” 

Durine the war with Mexico, when the Amer- 
ican army was marching to attack Monterey, it 
passed through a small town some twenty-four 
miles north of the city. While the troops were 
marching through the streets a tall, strapping 
Kentucky volunteer stepped up to General Tay- 
lor (who, in his usual plain, ordinary clothing, 
stood at a corner, resembling more an attaché of 
the wagon-master’s department than a general- 
in-chief ), and, ignorant of his rank, accosted 
him with: ‘‘ Hello, old fellow! can you tell me 
where I can get any whisky?” The old General 
answered in a very quiet way, pointing to Gen- 
eral ‘Twiggs, who was just passing by on horse- 
back: ‘ Follow that tall officer and you'll find 
some.” The soldier obeyed, and returning in a 
short time hailed General Taylor with: ‘* You 
were right, o/d hoss, I got the licker!” 


Waite encamped at the Walnut Springs, a 
short distance from Monterey, after the taking 
of the city, the old General and Major Bliss were 
seated in his tent, and wishing*some fresh water 
sent the negro boy, his servant, to the spring, a 
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very diminutive one, to bring some. Very soon 
the boy returned without any, saying that a big 
volunteer was at the spring, and told him he 
would break his neck if he touched the water. 
The General said to Bliss: ‘‘ I must go and see 
about this.” So, taking the bucket, he started 
for the spring, but soon returned with it empty. 
On Bliss inquiring why he also had failed, the 
General answered that ‘‘the volunteer threat- 
ened to break my neck if I touched the water, 
and he looked as though he intended to do it !” 


Tue following, from ‘‘ A Book about Law- 
yers,” just published in England, but not likely 
to be republished here, is quite good enough to 
have found its way into ‘‘ The Bench and Bar,” 
recently issued by the Harpers : 

In a case concerning the limits of certain land, 
the counsel on one side' having remarked, with 
explanatory emphasis, ‘* We lie on this side, my 
Lord ;” and the counsel on the other side having 
interposed with equal vehemence, *‘ We lie on 
this side, my Lord,” the Lord Chancellor leaned 
backward, and dryly observed: ‘‘If you lie on 
both sides, whom am I to believe ?” 


We quote one or two more from the same 
work : 

It is said of the celebrated joker, Lord Nor- 
bury, that he would at any time rather lose a 
friend than a joke. On one occasion he began 
the utterance of the sentence of death in this wise : 
** Prisoner at the bar, you have been found guilty 
by a jury of your own countrymen of the crime 
laid to your charge; and I must say I entirely 
agree with the verdict; for I see ‘scoundrel’ 
written in your face.” Here the prisoner inter- 
rupted with: ‘‘'That’s a strong reflection—from 
your Lordship!” Whereupon the Judge, keenly 
appreciating the joke, commuted the sentence 
into transportation for seven years. 


A story is told of a victory achieved over 
Daniel O'Connell by a witness whom he was 
cross-examining. It was after he had won his 
celebrated sobriquet of ‘‘the big beggar-man.” 
‘The witness was for the crown, in a case of riot 
committed by a mob of beggars, and he repre- 
sented the affair as very serious. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! 
Now just tell the court how many there were,” 
said O'Connell. ‘‘ Indeed, I never stopped to 
count them, your Honor; but there was a whole 
tribe of them!” ‘‘A whole tribeofthem! Will 
ye tell us to what tribe they belonged?” ‘‘In- 
deed, your Honor, that’s more than I can do at 
all, for sure I never heard ; but I think it must 
have been to the tribe of Dan!” ‘‘ You may go 
down, Sir!” cried O'Connell, in a rage, amidst 
the irrepressible laughter of the court. 


Nor long since two prominent members of the 
bar of this city, while trying a cause, indulged 
in certain personalities toward each other that 
they may have fancied quite ‘‘sarcastical,” 
though they would hardly call upon the out-of- 
court public to strain its politeness or truthfal- 
ness by approving what they so vigorously stated. 
One of the learned gentlemen concisely alluded 
to the other as a ‘‘ puppy.” An allusion some- 
what similar was made not long ago in one of 
the courts of Preble county, Ohio; but the retort 
it evoked evinced greater tact and better temper 


. 
than was exhibited by our metropolitan counsel- 
}ors. It is thus narrated by a correspondent at 
| Eutaw : 
| Counselor B—— was trying a cause before 
| Judge P——. The counselor was somewhat 
ponderous in size and ponderous in manner. 
| His opponent was a recent acquisition to this 
hemisphere from that quiet but isolated portion 
| of Western Europe known in poetry as the Isle 
}of Erin. He was a practitioner of the terrier 
| sort—a worrier—and annoyed his learned oppo- 
nent more by the frequency than the force of his 
attacks. At last B , out of patience after 
one of these assaults, turned upon the minute 
| Milesian and exclaimed, in thundering tones: 
| ‘‘Hush! you impertinent puppy, or I'll pick you 
| up and put you in my pocket!” 
| Qur Celtic orator turned to the Judge with an 
expression of countenance and tone of voice quite 
indescribable, and said: ‘* May it plaze the Coert, 
if the jintleman does as he sez he will, all I have 
to say is that he will have more law in his pocket 
than he ivver had in his big head!” The jintle- 
man of ‘‘ Oirish extract” gained the case. 
Moral: Style not thy legal opponent the ju- 
| venile offspring of an elderly dog. 
| In the days when camp-meetings were more 
frequent in Indiana than they are at present, one 
was held in H——. A good many of the baser 
sort attended, more for amusement than any 
thing else. ‘ One of the unregenerate, G. M " 
while on his way to the meeting, found an old 
and very poor horse, all bones, which he mount- 
ed, and managed to ride into the encampment 
just as the worshipers were assembling, and the 
preacher, the Rey. T. G. B——, was reading his 
text: ‘‘ Shall these dry bones live?” M—— de- 
liberately dismounted, and surveying his steed, 
replied, loud enough to be heard by those in 
range of the clergyman’s voice: ‘* It’s a mighty 
doubtful case, Mister; but they may !” 


Some twenty years ago a certain Methodist 
minister—now deservedly ranking very high in 
his denomination, having been for years a mis- 
sionary to China, and at this present writing oc- 
cupying a prominent pulpit in one of the cit- 
ies of the Empire State—was holding forth with 
characteristic zeal in one of our rural districts 
on the text ‘‘ Thou fool.” Having in due form 
unfolded the lesson contained in these words, he 
at length concluded his discourse in a perfect 
tempest of exhortation, as follows: ‘‘ And final- 
ly, impenitent hearers, will you dive fools? will 
you die fools ? will you forever be damned fools?” 


A GREAT many years have rolled by since the 
Rev. Lemuel Haynes, a colored preacher, was 


| settled over the Congregational Society in Rut- 


land, Vermont. This Haynes was an uncom- 
monly able man, and remained the pastor of 
said church, if we recollect rightly, some twen- 
ty-five years. During this pastorate Rev. Ho- 
sea Ballou, one of the earliest apostles of Uni- 
versalism in this country, came into town and 
announced that on a certain Sabbath, and at a 
certain place, he would. preach. Mr. Haynes’s 
friends persuaded him to forego his third service 
on that day and go over and hear Mr. Ballou. 
He did so. Mr. B. invited him into the pulpit. 
He went. After the sermon the preacher turn- 
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ed and asked Mr. Haynes if he had any thing to 
say. He immediately arose and delivered a fif- 
teen minute sermon—the most memorable one, 
probably, he ever delivered in his life. His text 
was: Genesis iii. 4: ‘* And the serpent said unto 
the woman, thou shalt not surely die.” Topic: 
CHARACTER OF THIS PREACHER. He was: 1. An 
old preacher. 2. A cunning preacher. 3. A da- 
borious preacher. 4. A heterogeneous preacher. 
A presumptuous preacher. 6. A ssful 
preacher. And finally, he was a universa/ preach- 
er. 

This, as may well be imagined, fell like a bomb 
in the enemy’s camp, stirred up an intense ex- 
citement, and gave rise to a long, voluminous, 
and more or less bitter controversy. 


5. succeé 


A FEW years since the Methodist Conference 
for Vermont met in the town of Bradford in 
that State. As the preachers, the day before 
the sessicu was to commence, were pouring into 
town, a knot of citizens congregated in one of 
the stores or bar-rooms, and were engaged in 
passing their comments upon the throng of new- 
comers. 
observations was rather hard, not to say a little 
bitter, on the ministry in general. At length a 
by-stander, interrupting, remarked: 

“*T guess, my friend, you must be a Univers- 
alist.” 

‘** A Universalist!” he retorted; ‘‘ by no man- 
ner of means! I give you good bail that when 
I go to heaven J don’t go on the cattle train!” 
In the year 1859 General B , Marcellus 
D—, and M. J. ¢ were candidates for 
Congress in the Second District of Georgia, and 
by mutual agreement ‘‘ stumped” the district to- 
gether. At the first appointment a large crowd 
assembled, and General B——, the oldest can- 
didate, addressed them first, followed by D——, 
the youngest, a vigorous and captivating speak- 
er. When the time came for Mr. C—— to speak 
he explained his reason for giving most of his 
time to answering Mr. D—— by relating an an- 
ecdote. 

“* The Rev. Mr. G ,” said he, 
one of his parishioners for a contribution toward 
building a new church.” 

***T am in debt, heavily in debt,’ replied his 
friend; ‘I must first pay my debts, and then I 
will help you.’ 

***In debt ?’ answered the preacher, 
are in debt to the Lord ; 
thing you have. Pay the Lord first.’ 

***'That is true,’ was the response; ‘I do owe 
the Lord for all I have; but the Lord is not 
pressing me like my other creditors. I must 
pay them first.’” 

The result of the triangular political contest 
is not given by our correspondent, nor is he in- 
clined to make allusion as to what arrangement 
was subsequently made in reference to the lia- 
bility to the higher power. Some of those old 
Géorgia politicians held loose notions on pecun- 
iary matters, and were too much i in the habit of 
letting their little ‘‘ coupons” go to protest. 

In the early settlement of Western New York 
Mr. N—— resided in Genesee County. 
small family included an aged father and mo- | 
ther. In the order of time the old folks died. 


“ 


‘why you 


Among these was a lawyer, who in his | 


you owe Him for every | 


-alled on 


The son, wishhig © to show proper respect for their 
memory, prucured a double-headed grave-stone, 
of soft, clayish slate. It was brought home and 
placed against the fence, where it soon dissolved 
and fell to the ground. The inscription upon 
it, written by N-—— and engraved under his di- 
rection, is as follows: 

Here lies a Father and a Mother true, 

A Granther and a Granny tue. 


Tue passing off of old folks is in the ordinary 
course of nature, but the elegies that are inspired 
by accidents are various and touching, as in the 
following, where the cause of the exit is followed 
by matter pertinent to the census: 

From life to death—a sudden stroke— 
His head was by a saw-gate broke; 
The purple gore in streams did run; 
He left a widder and one son! 


How we smile at these incongruous trifles! 
Do they not teach us the lesson that the greater 
part of mankind are no more remembered after 
death than the dreams of childhood, or the flow- 
ers of preceding summers! Homer's cqmpari- 
son of the generations of men to the leaves of 
successive years is got more striking as a picture 
of human frailty and vicissitude than as a me- 
mento of the oblivion that spreads its shadows 
over the tomb : 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following spring g supplie 8; 

They fall successive, and successive rise: 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are past away. 


Dvrtine the judgeship of the late Henry Bald- 


win, of the United States Supreme Court, and 
while he was holding the Circuit at Philadelphia, 
the late David Paul Brown was before him to 
argue a case that had several times been ‘‘ con- 
tinued” from term to term. Wearied and an- 
noyed at these repeated postponements,. Mr. 
Brown remarked, in a tone sufficiently loud to 
be heard on the Bench: 

**It does seem to me as though his Honor 
would ‘continue’ this case until the day of judg- 
ment.” 


‘** Well,” replied the Judge, ‘‘if I do I am 


| afraid you will not be there to plead.” 


| 


| 


‘*No your Honor, perhaps not; but your 
Honor will, and plead most lustily !” 

WHEN Buell and Bragg made their celebrated 
race for Louisville on lines parallel with each 
other many of the regiments of the former be- 
came considerably demoralized, and not a little 
mourning and lamentation went out from hun- 
dreds of hen-roosts and pig-sties. On one occa- 
sion a long, slab-sided Illinoisian was trudging 
along the Bardstown turnpike with an enormous 
gobbler thrown over his shoulders. ‘The Col- 
onel, noticing him, rode up, and doubtless think- 
ing that that species of bird should be seen no- 
where in camp excepting at head-quarters, de- 
manded : 

‘*Where did you get that turkey? and how 


| dare you straggle from the command to rob 


His | 


against orders ? 
With an expression of countenance as inno- 
cent as a seraph’s, the fellow replied : 
** Well, Colonel, I captured him back here, 
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and as he couldn’t take the oath I thought I'd 
bring him along!” 

From the ‘‘ bummer” point of view the an- 
swer was pertinent ; but the Colonel held differ- 
ent views, and ordered it into the custody of the 
Commissary. ‘Thence, of course, to head-quar- 
ters table. 


A CLERICAL correspondent (the ‘‘cloth” are 
always welcome) sends the following letter of an 
enamored party who desired to experiment a 
little in the wedded love line: 


“the Rev. Mr. ——. 

“My DEAR Brorurr,— I have Made up My Mind to 
Marrie one of your church Members of your Congre- 
gation. we have set or greed to get Married on “the 
2th of —. Missm L-— being one of your Mem- 
bers, she has or Wishes for you, My Dear Brother, to 
Marrie us. I will be in C—— on the first myself and 
if Nothing happens and god spears me and I will 
Come and see you on the subject myself Mr. —— 
Dear sir Please answer this letter of Mine if you are 
at home so that there will be no Miss under standing 
between us. 

*T Remain your Dear Brother and affectionate 
friend 


in the 
soon got her 


There was no ‘‘ Miss under standing” 
case, “and Miss M—— L 
** Jines.” 

——_—— @ 

Or epitaphs, serious and filled with poetry, 
there is none in the language more beautiful than 
the following, written by Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge a few months before his death : 

“Stop, Christian passer-by! oe Child of God! 
= read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
feet lies, or that which once seemed he— 

O, lift one thought in prayer for 8. T. C 

That he who many a year with toil Fy breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death! 

Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame 

He asked and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the 


” 


samme, 

A TOUCHING instance of connubial affection 
and devotion occurred not long since in New 
Hampshire. An aged couple, who during half a 
century of married life had wrangled and quar- 
reled with each other, were in all probability soon 
to be separated. ‘The old husband was taken 
sick, and was believed to be near his end. The 
old spouse came to his bedside, and after care- 
fully examining and taking stock of his condi- 
tion, excleimed : 

‘*Wy, daddy, your feet are cold, and your 
hands are cold, and your nose 1s cold !” 

**Wa’al, let um be cold!” 

‘*Wy, daddy, you’re goin’ to die !” 

** Wa’al, I guess I know wot I'm ‘bout !” 

““Wy, daddy, wat’s to becum of me if you 
die?” 

I dunno, and don’t care! 

know is, wat’s to becum of me? 


Wat I want to 


At this stage of the colloquy our reporter | 


judged that the correct and delicate thing for | 
him to do would be to retire. He retired. 


A Missouri correspondent, in looking over 


his bound volumes of the Magazine, noticed in | 
the name of his old 


the Drawer, years back, 
friend, Colonel W. E. G , then of Ohio, now 
of Missouri, The Colonel got off many good | 
things, and occasionally was himself made the | 
subject of merriment. Of the latter sort was 
the following : 

On the last ‘‘ glorious Fourth” the Colonel de- 
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liv eed an oration at Neosho, doped in the comity 

west corner of Missour}. In the course of a.mag- 
nificent effort, which will long be remembered 
by the thousands who heard it, the Colonel al- 
luded to the surpassing beanty and richness of 
that section of country; and drew a strong 
contrast between its preseut peaceful and pros- 
perous condition and the devastation and blood- 
shed which rioted there during all the late war. 
In this part of his address he used this expres- 
sion: ‘* Your children grow around you in beauty 
now—your sons like these young forest trees; 
your daughters like yonder flowers upon the 
prairie. 

After the exercises the Colonel and a few 
friends were chatting over their meerschaums 
when a long-drawn-out, bushy-headed, grizzle- 
bearded man, such as these frontiers only can 
produce (with two ‘‘ navies” and a ‘‘ bowie” in 
his belt), came in very abruptly and demanded 
to know what he meant by the expression quoted 
above. G—— carefully explained the poetic 
compliment intended to the rising generation of 
Southwest Missouri, and ended by asking his 
grim visitor to ‘‘ take su’thin’.” 

** Ali right, Kernal!” answered the now good- 
humored man-eater—‘‘ all right, Kernal! Durn 
me ef you ain't a brick! But I sort o’ spicioned 
you war pokin’ fun at our young ‘uns, seein’ as 
how most of our timber here is wuthless black- 
jack, and the prairer flowers durned weeds !” 

Durine the remarkapvle log-cabin and hard- 
cider Presidential campaign the Right Reverend 
Bishop England, of Charleston, was detained 
over night in the village of Madison, Georgia, 
and, at the request of several citizens, delivered 
in the court-house a lecture on the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. Seeing the lights and the crowd, 
old Tim D sailed into the room as steadily 
as the cloud of canvas he was carrying would 
permit. Tim was perplexed and annoyed by 
the unusual lack of enthusiasm, and as soon as 
the reverend speaker paused for a moment, 
steadied himself, swung his hat, and sang out: 
** Come, boys, let’s have three cheers for old 
Tippecanoe !” 

The good prelate thought the invitation was 
perhaps ill-timed, lacking in reverence, and a lit- 
| tle odd, ‘‘ you know ;” but the cheery three were 
not given, and ‘Tim waddled off the premises. 


Mr. Richard Grant White, 
| Mr. Edward 8. Gould, and other eminent word- 


Dean ALForRD, 


ists, are doing good service to the Queen’s and 
| Federal E nglish. Their criticisms on the bad 
grammar of eminent writers, from Addison down 
to Tupper, are producing : admirable results. We 
| commend to their notice the following clever defi- 
nition, recently given by a youthful scholar in a 
Western university : 

One morning Doctor S—— put this question 
to young W ** How is a verb affected by 
| adding a preposition?” As the answer was not 
promptly given, the Doctor said, ‘‘I will tell 
you: it renders it more emphatic. Now, Mr. 
W-——,, take the verb caveo—to excavate, to 
hollow out ; add the preposition ex to it, making 
it excaveo, and how does it affect its mes aning ¢ id 

** Just as you say, Doctor,” replied W—— 
“it makes it more ‘emphatic, Sir—that is, Sir 
to holler out louder !” 


| 








